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THE ORIGINS OF IRISH PENANCE 


One of the most interesting and difficult questions in the history 
of the Sacrament of Penance has to do with the transition from the 
ancient discipline of public penance to the modern system of ad- 
ministration, in which the penitent is privately absolved by the 
priest without having to submit to any of the public and canonical 
requirements demanded in the early centuries. It raises a number 
of subsidiary questions to which it is not always possible to give a 
simple and straightforward answer. 

At the time when public penance was the official and normal 
method of administering penance, was there in existence as well a 
private system recognized for certain sins or for particular classes of 
sinners? Does the fact that it was sometimes possible for the sinner 
to get pardon for his sins without submitting to the full discipline 
of public penance justify the conclusion that there was at that 
time a system of private penance ? How did it come about that 
public penance gradually disappeared in the Church? Where and 
when was private penance first recognized as the normal method of 
imparting the Church’s pardon for all classes of sin? What 
influences were at work in bringing about what would seem to 
have been a revolutionary change in the discipline of the Church 
at large ? 

The point at which private penance displaced the ancient public 
discipline is one of the land-marks in the history of Penance and 
must have been of very great significance for the religious life of 
the Christian population. During the past half century historians 
of dogma, Protestant as well as Catholic, have devoted considerable 
study to these questions.'. There are still differences of opinion, 
even among Catholic scholars, though there is.some reason to think 
that the difference is often no more than one of emphasis and 
terminology, and that in actual fact there is more agreement on the 
main issues than might at first sight appear to be the case. 


1 The bibliography is much too extensive to reproduce here. See E. Amann, 
art., ‘‘ Pénitence,’’ in Dict. de Théol. Cath., 12, 843-5, or Doronzo, De Paenitentia, 
Milwaukee, 1951, vol. 2, pp. 850-3. 
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It so happens that Ireland and the early Irish Church, figure very 
prominently in these studies in the history of Penance. The term 
Irish Penance or Celtic Penance is one recognized by all students 
of the subject. It is used to designate the distinctive system of 
administering penance found in the Celtic Churches and employed 
with conspicuous success by St. Columbanus and the lrish monks 
in their missionary work on the continent. The distinctive features 
of this Irish Penance were that the penitent did not have to undergo 
his penance in the ranks of the penitents, in an ordo penitentium to 
which there was a formal admission, nor was the reconciliation 
which concluded the penance a public solemn ceremony presided 
over by the bishop. The priest having heard the penitent’s con- 
fession imposed a suitable penance which, even by the standards of 
those days, was usually of considerable severity.2, When he had 
performed the penance privately, i.e., without entering an ordo 
penitentium, the penitent was absolved without any solemn cere- 
mony of reconciliation. There might conceivably be some degree 
of publicity attaching to one or other part of the process. Neverthe- 
less, the penance was private in the technical sense that there was 
no ordo penitentium. One other feature of great practical import- 
ance was that, unlike the public penance on the continent, which 
could be availed of only once after baptism, there was apparently 


1 For the student of theology, the fullest treatment of the theory and practice 
of penance in the Irish Church will be found in Poschmann, Die abendlandische 
Kirchenbusse im friihen Mittelalter, Breslau, 1930, and in Amann, art. cit., 846-61. 
Galtier’s L’Eglise et la Rémission des Péchés aux premiers siécles, Paris, 1932, and 
the articles by him to be mentioned later deal more with the significance of Celtic 
Penance in the evolution of the penitential discipline of Western Europe. Valuable 
information on Irish penitential discipline will be found in O. D. Watkins, History 
of Penance, London, 1920, vol. 2, pp. 587-632, J. T. McNeill, “‘ The Celtic Peni- 
tentials,” in Revue Celtique, 1922 and 1923, J. T. McNeill and H. M. Gamer, Med- 
ieval Handbooks of Penance, New York, 1938, J. F. Kenny, Sources for the early 
History of Ireland, New York, 1929, Vol. I, pp. 235-250, Gougaud, Christianity 
in Celtic Lands, London, 1932, pp. 276-287, J. Ryan, Irish Monasticism, Dublin, 
1931, T. P. Oakley, English Penitential Discipline and Anglo-Saxon Law, New 
York, 1923, Vacandard, art., ‘“‘ Confession” in Dict. de Théol. Cath., 3, 838-894, 
G. Le Bras, art., “‘ Penitentials’’ in Dict. de Théol. Cath., 12, 1160-1179, Paul 
Fournier, ‘‘ Etudes sur les penitentiels” in Revue d’hist. et de litt. relig., VI-IX 
(1901-1904). 

*The amount of the penance, which consisted usually of prayer, fasting 
and other works of mortification was proportioned to the number and character 
of the sins in accordance with a fixed list or tariff set down in a book called a Pen- 
itential, compiled for the confessor’s use. These Libri Paenitentiales first came 
into existence in the Celtic Churches, were a feature of penitential administration 
in these churches and exercised considerable influence on medieval penance. The 
most accessible collection of these interesting documents at present is to be found 
(in an English translation) in McNeill and Gamer’s Medieval Handbooks of Penance, 
New York, 1938. 
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no limit to the number of times recourse might be had to penance 
in the Irish Church. 

The significance of this Irish Penance in the evolution of the 
Church’s penitential discipline, and the claim that private penance 
was unknown in Western Europe until it was introduced by the 
Irish missionaries in the seventh century, has been the subject of a 
good deal of discussion. Inquiry into the possible origins of Irish 
Penance as a rule has confined itself to an investigation of the extent 
to which something like it can be found, even as a deviation from 
the normal, in earlier continental practice.1 Such an approach, 
however, is in danger of missing the most interesting aspect of the 
problem. Even though there is not the slightest doubt that, ante- 
cedently to any Irish influence, the Church did sometimes pardon 
sin without public penance, it must still be admitted that Celtic 
Penance was a unique phenomenon in sixth century Christendom. 
How did this distinctive penance itself originate ? How was it that 
the only form of administering penance known in the Irish Church was 
in such sharp contrast to the official penitential discipline general 
throughout Western Europe at the time? No matter how much 
one is prepared to admit that the inspiration for its theory and its 
practice came from earlier continental tradition, the problem why 
it was only in the Celtic Churches that penance took on this dis- 
tinctive form, calls for attention. The problem of its origin is not 
solved merely by adducing instances, many or few, in which the 
Church granted absolution without public penance, thereby estab- 
lishing that what was the essence of Irish Penance was to be found 
elsewhere independently of any possible Irish influence. 


II 


In the researches into the early history of Penance which have 
thrown light on so many of these problems, two names stand out, 
that of the German scholar Poschmann? and that of the French 
Jesuit Galtier. The fact that there are still some points on which 
they have been unable to agree does not in any way lessen the value 
of their contributions. Poschmann held that no trace of a system 


1E.g. Galtier, op. cit. and in his receat articles, ‘‘ Les origines de la Pénitence 
Irlandaise,” in Recherches de Science Religiéuse, Jan. Ap. 1954. 

* Poschmann’s principal works, in addition to that mentioned in note 2 above, 
are Poenitentia Secunda, Bonn, 1940, Die abendlandische Kirchenbusse im Ausgang 
des christlichen Altertums, Munich, 1928, Der Ablass im Licht der Bussgeschichte, 
Bonn, 1948, Busse und Letzte Olung, Freiburg, 1951. 
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of private penance is to be found in the Church before the seventh 
century and that in actual fact it was the Irish monks who introduced 
it into Western Europe. Galtier’s view, defended in his book 
L’Eglise et la Rémission des Péchés and afterwards in a long succession 
of articles, is that, even during the period when public penance 
was the normal method of procedure, it was always recognized that 
in particular cases the Church could and did grant pardon without 
submitting the penitent to the full requirements of canonical 
penance. For Galtier, private penance means a penance that does 
not involve entrance into the ranks of the penitents. The essence 
of public penance was that the penitents had a special place assigned 
to them in the public liturgy of the Church. Where this was absent, 
no matter what degree of publicity might attach to certain parts 
of the process, the penance was private. Penance was public or 
private according as there was or was not an aggregatio ad ordinem 
penitentium. In defending the thesis that private penance in this 
technical sense always existed in the Church, Galtier does not mean 
that in the early centuries there were two more or less independent 
systems of penance between which the penitent might choose, when 
he wished to get pardon for his sins. There was only one penance 
and the decision as to whether or not the full canonical requirements 
were necessary in particular cases rested with the ecclesiastical 
authorities. 


Ill 


It is clear enough that the precise place to be assigned to Irish 
Penance in the evolution of the Church’s penitential discipline de- 
pends, to some extent at least, on how far private penance existed 
in the Church at an earlier period. Galtier? argues that the recep- 
tion given to the administration of penance by the Irish monks on 
the continent, both by the Church authorities and by the people, 
makes it impossible to suppose that public penance could have been 
the only penance known in those regions up to that time. Neither 
the practice that proved so successful in attracting the people to 
penance nor the doctrine underlying it could have been entirely 


Cf. De Poenitentia, Tractatus Dogmatico-Historicus, editio nova, Rome, 
1950, pp. 234-9. 
_ *L’Eglise et la Remission, pp. 490-1. The same points are made in two articles 
in the Revue d’Hist. Eccl., ‘‘ Pénitents et ‘ convertis’: de la pénitence latine 4 


la penitence celtique,”” 1937, pp. 6-26, 277-306, and in his recent articles in Rech. 
de Sc. Rel. 
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new. Even though the normal and usual penance up to then was 
public penance, people must have been familiar with other ways of 
getting pardon for sin. There must have been a clear understanding 
that the efficacy of the absolution did not depend on any particular 
rites or solemnities associated with the penance. Besides, it should 
be remembered that St. Patrick and his associates who brought the 
faith to Ireland were familiar with the institutions of continental 
Christianity. It is impossible to suppose that they should have 
introduced a system of penance entirely without precedent in the 
practice of the great Churches of the continent. 

With the important reservation that neither in doctrine nor in 
practice was there anything essentially new in the penitential dis- 
cipline introduced by the Irish monks, Galtier pays generous tribute 
to the part they played. It was due to their efforts that private 
penance gained universal recognition over a large part of Western 
Europe. It was their missionary zeal and the prestige attaching 
to their great sanctity which changed what had hitherto been looked 
upon as entirely exceptional into the normal practice. They were 
responsible for extending to the whole of life the application of a 
principle which had at all times allowed absolution at the moment 
of death. 

With that general estimate of Galtier’s it is not easy to disagree. 
Few will be inclined to claim that Irish Penance was or could be 
something entirely new in the sense that teaching as well as practice 
was without precedent in earlier tradition. It is impossible to 
suppose that the eminent and holy men, who were originally re- 
sponsible for the method of administering penance in Ireland— 
whether this distinctive method began with St. Patrick and his 
associates or at some later date—should have acted independently 
of and contrary to what they knew to be the theory and practice of 
penance throughout Christendom. If, like Galtier, we are prepared 
to see private penance wherever pardon for sin was granted without 
admission to the ordo penitentium, the existence of private penance 
on the continent prior to the coming of the Irish monks can hardly 
be called in question. 

Indeed, one cannot help thinking that the controversy concerning 
private penance is to some extent a war of words. There is general 
agreement that absolution was given to the dying without public 
penance, and it can hardly be denied that in many places pardon 
was granted in certain cases without the full canonical requirements. 


1Op. cit., p. 492. 
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Nevertheless, scholars like Poschmann?! deny that these forms of 
penance, permissible only in exceptional cases, prove the existence 
of a private penance at that time. As ecclesiastical penance in the 
proper sense they recognize only public penance. To give the name 
private penance to these exceptional cases seems to them an abuse 
of language which can only lead to confusion. There is no evidence, 
they claim, to show that many of them were properly sacramental. 
Galtier with some justification makes the point that there is just as 
little explicit evidence for the sacramental character of Irish 
Penance.2 The documents, from which we derive our information 
concerning it, tell us little about the nature of the priest’s inter- 
vention in the penitential process and are silent about the form 
taken by the reconciliation which concluded the penance. And 
yet no one has seriously thought of denying that Irish Penance 
was sacramentai. The answer to the question, whether private 
penance existed in Western Europe prior to the coming of the Irish 
monks, would seem to depend a good deal on the way in which the 
term private penance is understood. 


IV 


In two recent articles Father Galtier has returned to the question 
of the origins of Irish Penance. The ground covered and the 
arguments adduced are much the same as in his earlier writings. 
In looking for parallels to Irish Penance in earlier continental 
practice, he devotes special attention to the churches of Southern 
Gaul in the century preceding the coming of the Irish missionaries. 
He is satisfied that the available evidence points conclusively 
to the existence in that area of a system of penance, in which the 
priest, after hearing the penitent’s confession, prescribed a course 
of penance to be performed without any of the liturgical require- 
ments of public penance. All this leads to the conclusion that it is 
not in the Irish Church that we must look for the origin of private 
penance. The forms of expiation proper to Irish Penance may have 
owed something to the special temperament of the inhabitants of 
that country and of the men who first brought them the faith. 


1Cf. Busse und Letzte Olung, p- 63. 

2 Art. in Rech. de Sc. Rel., p. 84. 

% Rech. de Sc. Rel., 1954, pp. 58-85, 204-225. 

*See also his articles in Revue d’Hist. Eccl., 1937, ‘“‘ Pénitents et Convertis.” 
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But their system of penance, like the faith itself, came to them 
from the continent. 

With that general conclusion I am not disposed to disagree, 
though Galtier’s estimate of the extent to which private penance 
(apart from death-bed absolution) existed in the continental churches 
may be open to question. But I do think that he has not said the 
last word on the origin of Irish Penance. Even if it is established 
beyond all doubt that pardon was granted elsewhere for sin without 
the liturgical formalities of public penance, we are still without an 
explanation for that unique phenomenon which Irish penitential 
discipline undoubtedly was in the Church of the sixth century. 
In other words, no matter how successful Galtier may have been in 
finding private penance in the earlier practice of the Church, he has 
left many fascinating aspects of the problem of Irish Penance 
without an explanation. 


V 


It is generally taken for granted that the system of public penance 
never functioned in the Irish Church. In proof of that, however, 
we have little more than the argument from silence. As soon as 
we begin to get definite information about the administration of 
penance in Ireland, it is a private system that we find in operation 
and there is no suggestion that it is in any way a departure from an 
earlier public system. We know little or nothing of the penitential 
system in Ireland in St. Patrick’s own day. Some of the scanty 
information we have, if it can be relied on, suggests that it may not 
have been entirely out of line with the penance obtaining in the 
continental churches at that time. In the absence of evidence to 


1 The canons of the so-called first synod of St. Patrick, the substantial authen- 
ticity of which is defended by Bury, do not tell us very much about the manner 
of administering penance. - There is less reason for accepting the canons attributed 
to a second synod of St. Patrick as genuine. Haddan and Stubbs (Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents, II, 2, p. 333) think that, though not St. Patrick’s, they 
are certainly Irish and probably of early date. They have one curious canon 
concerning penance. ‘‘Statuitur, ut abbas videat, cui attribuetur potestas 
alligandi et solvendi; sed aptior est, juxta Scripturae exempla, veniam. Si vero 
cum fletu et lamentatione et lugubri cum veste sub custodia, paenitentia brevis 
quam longa, et remissa cum temperamentis.” Can. 3. The mention of formal 
lamentation, a special penitential garb and confinement is suggestive of the public 
penance of the continental churches. The reference to the abbot in connexion 
with such penance adds to the curious character of the canon. One of the few 
traces of the earlier system of penance is found in the Canones Hibernenses where 
it is laid down that, for a particular sin a penance of seven and a half years on 
bread and water is to be followed by the imposition of the hand of the bishop.Ctf., 
Watkins, o . cit., p. 603, McNeill and Gamer, op. cit., pp. 75-6, Kenny, op. cit., 
p- 169. 
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the contrary,we should be slow to believe that St. Patrick introduced 
a system of penance differing so radically from that which prevailed 
in other lands. It is not easy to think that a man in St. Patrick’s 
position, bringing the faith to the country in an official capacity, 
would at that time have felt justified in disregarding public penance. 
Galtier surely goes too far when he says that the penitential discipline, 
which we find in Gaul in the fifth and sixth centuries with its provision 
for pardon otherwise than by public penance, explains why it was 
that St. Patrick did not think of introducing public penance into 
Ireland.t_ The available evidence scarcely justifies the conclusion 
that public penance had by that time so far ceased to be the normal 
and official procedure that St. Patrick would on his own initiative 
have disregarded it. We cannot be at all certain that St. Patrick 
did not introduce public penance. On a priori grounds it is hard 
to resist the conclusion that he did, though it may be admitted 
that in a newly converted country like Ireland it would be likely to 
function on a very limited scale. I am inclined to think that the 
distinctively Irish form of penitential discipline began in Ireland 
some time after the days of St. Patrick and that its origin and devel- 
opment were closely related to the peculiar system of organization 
which functioned in the Irish Church at that time. 

It is quite certain that very close contact was maintained between 
the British and Irish churches during the sixth century. It is 
certain too that the British were the teachers and the Irish the 
learners, though the theory that it required missionary activity from 
Britain to check a threatened relapse into paganism is generally 
rejected by historians.2 The Briton who most powerfully in- 
fluenced Irish ecclesiastical affairs was undoubtedly Gildas. Father 
John Ryan goes so far as to say that to him more than to anyone 
else was due the distinctive monastic form assumed by the Church 
in Ireland. Gildas was the author of a Penitential entitled the 
Praefatio de Paenitenitia.* Though in point of date it comes after 
the Penitential of St. Finnian, which is the oldest of the native 
Penitentials, Watkins® thinks that it is a record of an earlier 
discipline in force in the British church in the first half of the sixth 
century. In that case it would record an earlier stage in penitential 
teaching than does St. Finnian. The same point, however, could 


1 Art. in Rech. de Sc. Rel., p. 225. 

?Cf. Kenny, op. cit., pp. 176-82, Ryan, op. cit., p. 107. 

3 Op. cit., p. 113. 

* Haddan and Stubbs, op. cit., I, p. 113, McNeill and Gamer, op. cit., pp. 174-8. 
5 Op. cit., p. 603. 
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be made about St. Finnian’s Penitential.!_ It too may be the codify- 
ing of a discipline already in existence rather than new legislation. 
Be that as it may, there is no evidence that the influence of Gildas 
had anything to do with the evolution of that distinctive administra- 
tion of penance that we find in the Irish Church. The Praefatio 
of Gildas is a purely monastic code and makes no provision for the 
penance of persons not under monastic obligations or in some way 
connected with the monastery. It is legislating only for the inmates 
of monasteries and for clerics and does not seem to envisage a situa- 
tion in which penance on similar lines might be available to the laity. 
In fact, if we except some few canons from the Liber Davidis,? 
there is no provision in the early British documents for the penance 
of those outside the monastery. It is quite otherwise with St. 
Finnian’s Penitential. It provides penances for the sins of all 
classes of people, lay and cleric, and it is clear that one and the 
same method of administering penance holds for all whether they 
are inside or outside the monastery. St Finnian gives us little or 
no information on many of the details of this penitential discipline. 
Further light will be thrown on some of them in the later Penitentials 
of St. Columbanus and St. Cummian. But there is no reason to 
think that it is to the British Church we must look for the inspiration 
of the system of penance, which was administered from the great 
monastery of Clonard, and which St. Finnian, relying, as he tells us, 
on “‘ the judgment of the Scriptures ’’ and the “ opinion of some of 
very learned men ” has codified in his Penitential. 

More than anything else, the unique position occupied by the 
Irish monasteries in the lives of the Christian population helps us to 
understand why the administration of penance took a form so differ- 
ent from that which prevailed in other countries. Different though 
Irish penitential discipline undoubtedly was, there is no reason to 
suppose that it was an entirely independent development. It is 
possible to see in it the application to new conditions of a principle 
which had always been recognized in the Church, though it was 
applied with a liberality which varied from place to place. That 
principle was that the demands on the sinner seeking pardon for his 
sins might be adapted not merely to the nature and gravity of his 
sins but to his capacity and to the general conditions of life in which 
he was placed. In the peculiar organization that existed in the 
Irish Church in the sixth century, the monasteries took on most if 

4 McNeill and Gamer, op. cit., pp. 86-97. Watkins, op. cit., pp. 589-594. 


? Haddan and Stubbs, op. cit., 1, p. 119. McNeill and Gamer, op. cit., pp. 172-4. 
Cf. Galtier, De Paenitentia, p. 238. 
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not all the active missionary work and the care of souls was largely 
in the hands of the monks. The superiors of the great monasteries, 
whether or not they were bishops, as they sometimes were, exercised 
jurisdiction not only over their monasteries and the lands acquired 
by them but over the sept or septs that looked to the monastery as 
the chief church of their territory... The great monastery of Clonard 
over which St. Finnian ruled would include within its walls a large 
number of monks, clerics, students and penitents.2 But, as well 
as that, his authority would extend over a wide area of the surround- 
ing country, and the people would look to him and to his monks to 
administer the sacraments and to satisfy their other spiritual needs. 
Finnian’s Penitential* makes provision for all classes of people and 
it is perfectly clear that not all of them would perform their penance 
within the monastery. 


VI 


It is not, I think, without significance for the study of early 
Irish penance that this exclusively monastic form of organization 
was not there from the beginning. The evidence indicates that 
in St Patrick’s own day the church in Ireland was primarily epis- 
copal.5 The undeveloped state of the country and the absence of 
cities to serve as centres of ecclesiastical administration may be one 
reason why government of the church through bishops proved less 
effective in Ireland than it did in other countries. We really have 
no means of knowing what was the penitential discipline obtaining 
in the Patrician church itself. We cannot be certain that it was 
essentially different from that operating on the continent at the 
time. Both the penitential system and the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion characteristic of the Irish Church in the sixth century may be 
post-Patrician developments, and it is hard to resist seeing a con- 
nexion between them. It would be quite likely that the transition 
from an episcopal to a monastic form of constitution would have 
gradually resulted in the evolution of a new method of dealing with 

1Cf. Ryan, op. cit., pp. 167-179, Kenny, op. cit., p. 372. 

* The number 3,000 is traditionally given, with what certainty not easy to say. 

* For reasons for identifying Vinniaus, the author of the penitential, with St. 
Finnian of Clonard rather than with his namesake of Moville see Kenny, op. cit., 
p. 240, McNeill and Gamer, op. cit., pp. 86-7. 

*Cf. Ryan, op. cit., pp. 82-90, Kenny, op. cit., p. 372. 

® Cf. ‘‘ Over the more important churches which he founded Patrick, as his works 


progressed, placed bishops, many of them drawn from the group of clerics by whom, 
like St. Martin, he was habitually accompanied,” Ryan, op. cit., p. 83. 
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sinners, prompted by the fact that jurisdiction over the Christian 
population was in the hands of the monasteries. Such a develop- 
ment would not, in principle, have run counter in any way to tradi- 
tional teaching. The association of monasticism with the admin- 
istration of penance to the laity was not unknown in other parts of 
the Church : that it reached its full development in Ireland was due 
to the predominantly monastic form of organization that prevailed 
there. 

Though penitential discipline in the Irish Church took a form that 
was peculiarly its own, the concept of penance on which it was 
based is clearly derived from outside sources. Without going 
into this question in detail, attention may be directed to some rather 
striking similarities between it and the penance of the Eastern 
Church. It is in the East that we first find the system of tariffed or 
taxed penances which is developed in the Irish penitential books. 
The canonical letters of St.Basil are the earliest model of a Penitentia] 
that we have. The Irish system looked upon penance less as a 
juridical process for getting rid of sin than as a form of personal 
chastisement and expiation which aimed at eliminating it altogether. 
Penance was a remedy for sin. Sins were to be cured by the practice 
of the contrary virtues. This was a concept of penance which was 
traditional in the Church, but its inspiration came originally from 
the East. It was brought to the West by Cassian, and I think the 
significance of Cassian as a link between Irish Penance and the 
East has not been sufficiently recognized. 

The importance attaching to the confessor’s office, the necessity 
of a detailed confession which would reveal the precise nature of 
the sinful malady and make possible the application of the appro- 
priate remedy, all this is common to Eastern and to Irish Penance. 
The comparison of the confessor with the physician which is fully 
worked out by St. Columbanus is found earlier in St. Basil.2 He 
points out that, as diseases of the body should be revealed only to a 
competent person, so sins should be confessed only to one able to 
provide a remedy. He is not thinking entirely of non-sacramental 
confession as an ascetic practice of the cloister. When he says that 
only those should be appointed confessors who are entrusted with 
dispensing the mysteries of God, he apparently means those monks 
who have been raised to the priesthood and have the power to ab- 
solve.? In the East, as in Ireland, we find the monasteries associ- 


1Migne, P.G., 32, 673-808. 
2P.G., 31, 1236. 
*Ibid, 1284. 
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ated with the administration of penance. At what stage in the 
East they began to minister to the laity on an extensive scale it 
is not easy to know. We certainly find them doing so in the eightth 
and ninth centuries during the Iconoclast troubles, and with con- 
spicuous success.! That development comes too late to have 
served as the inspiration for the Irish system, but the significant 
thing is that it did come. That it did not come as early in the 
East as in Ireland may be explained by the fact that in the East 
there were bishops and a secular clergy to look after the spiritual 
needs of the people. 

The affiliations of Irish Penance with the Church of Southern 
Gaul are no less remarkable. The writings of Cassian were certainly 
known to the author of the oldest of the Irish Penitentials.2 From 
him was derived the concept of penance as the remedy for sin and the 
rule that sins were to be healed by the practice of the contrary 
virtues.? His classification of sins under the eight principal vices 
was adopted by Finnian and taken over by Columbanus and 
Cummian. This classification and the desire to assign the appro- 
priate penance to each sin was responsible for that detailed taxing 
of penances for various sins characteristic of the penitential books. 
There can be little doubt that Cassian was one of the viri doctissimi 
Finnian used as a source. Another almost certainly was Caesarius 
of Arles. The well-known definition of penance in Columbanus, 
penitentia vera est paenitenda non admittere sed admissa deflere, is 
found in the writings of Gennadius of Marseilles, one of the most 
informative sources we have for penance in Gaul in the fifth century.‘ 
Cummian’s Penitential® too is greatly indebted to the writings of 
Cassian and of Caesarius. It begins with a list of twelve different 
ways for remitting sins which is taken directly from Caesarius— 
even the quotations from Scripture are given in the peculiar non- 
Vulgate form they have in Caesarius. The list originally came from 
Cassian who was probably influen ced by a similar list of seven ways 
found in Origen. 

The evidence points to Southern Gaul as the immediate source 


1Cf. Vacandard, art. cit., 863. 

? Cf. T. P. Oakley, ‘‘ The Origins of Irish Penitential Discipline,” in The Catholic 
Historical Review, Oct. 1933, and “ Cultural Affiliations of Early Ireland,” in 
Speculum, Oct., 1933. 

%It would appear that this principle finds no place in the Welsh penitential 
canons, which bears out the view that it came to Irish penance by way of Southern 
Gaul, chiefly through Cassian, from an original Eastern source. 

“Compare with this St. Gregory’s definition, paenitentia est perpetrata mala 
plangere et plangenda non perpetrave. Migne, P.L., 76, 1256. 

’ McNeill and Gamer, op. cit., pp. 98-117. 
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from which was derived some of the most characteristic features of 
Irish teaching on penance. It was an area with which St. Patrick 
and perhaps some of his associates were familiar and we know that 
contact between the two countries did not cease with St. Patrick’s 
death. The teaching on penance that we find common to Ireland 
and Southern Gaul came originally from the East. Monasticism 
came to Gaul and the West through Lerins and Marseilles, and the 
interesting thing is that the men whose ideas on penance we have 
seen influencing the Irish system were all associated with one or 
other of these centres. Lerins in particular had contacts with 
Ireland, although some modern scholars reject the old tradition 
that St Patrick stayed there some time.’ It is not perhaps without 
significance that the developments in Southern Gaul, which constitute 
the closest parallels to private penance as it is found in the Irish 
Church, were mainly within what might be called the Lerins sphere 
of influence, and many of the names associated with these had been 
trained in Lerins.2 Three metropolitans of Arles, Honoratus, Hilary 
and Caesarius had been monks in Lerins : so had Eucharius bishop 
of Lyons, Valerian of Cimiez, Maximus and Faustus of Riez. Lerins 
is the connecting link between Irish monasticism and the East. 
It is, at the very least, an interesting possibility that it may also 
provide the link between certain features of Irish penitential dis- 
cipline and their Eastern origins. 


Vil 


The student of the history of Penance is interested in two main 
problems in connexion with Irish Penance. How far was it some- 
thing new in the Church ? To what extent was it the beginning of 
the system of private penance which was eventually adopted through- 
out Western Europe ? There can be no doubt that even though it 
was not in every respect new, there was nevertheless something 
unique in the penitential discipline which functioned in the Irish 
Church in the sixth century. That must be admitted even by those 
who are satisfied that the practice of granting pardon for sin without 

1Cf.L. Bieler, The Works of St. Patrick, London, 1953, p. 95. 

*“* Lerins fut un magnifique foyer de spiritualité et de conquéte, une ‘ pepiniere ’ 
d’evéques et de prédicateurs illustres qui firent aller de pair le souci de la perfection 
morale et celui de l’apostolat. Ce fut le centre d’une culture monastique trés 
haute un foyer d’education ou se forma un cadre noveau d’evéques— 
moines, a la fois ascétes, théologiens et chefs, qui relevérent la tradition alors bien 


tombée de Saint Martin de Tours.’’ G. de Piinval in Fliche et Martin’s Histoire 
de L’Eglise, 4, p. 403. 
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the liturgical requirements of public penance was to be found else- 
where in the Church. Even they must admit that it was in Ireland 
that a system of private penance first functioned as the normal 
process recognized for all sins and for every class of sinner. The 
explanation for this remarkable departure from the customary 
discipline of the Church is to be found in a peculiar form of organiza- 
tion that existed in the Irish Church and nowhere else. Practically 
all ecclesiastical authority was in the hands of the superiors of the 
great monasteries. The abbot and his monks were responsible for 
the care of souls. In the circumstances, the extension to the laity 
of a penance which had traditionally been available for those within 
the monastery was a natural development. While it is true that 
the appearance of Irish Penance marks a definite stage in the evolu- 
tion of the Church’s penitential discipline, some of its most important 
features were not by any means new. If its method of administering 
penance was peculiar to the Irish Church, the teaching on the nature 
and purpose of penance on which it was based was not. A coim- 
parison with earlier sources reveals how deeply the Irish penitential 
books are indebted for their theology to the great continental 
masters. 


GERARD MITCHELL. 





LATER RELATIONS BETWEEN 
PRIMATE PETER LOMBARD 
AND HUGH O’NEILL 


The controversies aroused between the Confederate Catholics by 
Rinuccini’s censure of May 1648 revealed while they made durable 
the differences between old Irish and old English.1 These contro- 
versies concerned at least ostensibly the attitude to adopt towards 
heretic authority. This was not the first time that the traditions 
had clashed on this particular battle-field. Peter Lombard, primate 
and archbishop of Armagh (1601-25) takes his place in the dispute. 
This was recognised by contemporaries, but came to be obscured 
later. The obscurity arose because of a change in the attitude of 
the primate. 

Modern commentators have failed to bring out the fact that 
Lombard’s later policy of acceptance of James I was in direct 
contrast to his opposition towards Elizabeth, as manifested in his 
De regno Hiberniae sanctorum insula commentarius, written in 1600. 
Thus, the evidence printed by Stuart-Coleman? raises the question, 
but the authors seem to be unaware of the fact. Earlier, Renehan, 
who knew the Commentarius but was unaware of Lombard’s later 
political development, had seen the archbishop as simply a defender 
of the faith.* Moran’s view,* although he had the later writings 
at his disposal, is substantially the same. Thompson Cooper, 
author of the D.N.B. article,5 was unaware of the later writings, as 
also apparently was Mr. Sean O’Faolain, who with nicely-calculated 
detachment depicted Lombard as the prototype of all those “ island 
patriots,” ‘far removed from reality,”** who have made Hugh 


Cf. P. J. Corish, ‘‘ Rinuccini’s censure of 27 May 1648,” in Ir. Theol. Quart., 
Xviii (1951), pp. 322-37; Idem, ‘‘ Two contemporary historians of the confedera- 
tion of Kilkenny: John Lynch and Richard O’Ferrall,” in Ir. Hist. Studies, viii 
(1953), pp. 217-36 ; Idem, “‘ John Callaghan and the controversies among the Irish 
in Paris 1648-54,” in Ir. Theol. Quart., xxi (1954), pp. 32-50. 

* J. Stuart, Historical memoirs of the city of Armagh, ed. A. Coleman, O.P. (Dublin 
1909), pp. 198-9, 211-12. 

*L. F. Renehan, Collections on Irish church history, ed. D. McCarthy, i. pp. 20-24. 

*P. Lombard, De regno Hiberniae sanctorum insula commentarius, ed. P. F. 
Moran, pp. v- -Ixxiv. 

5 Dictionary of National Biography, ed. Sidney Lee, London, 1893. Vol. 34, 
p. 94. 58 Great O'Neill, pp. 275-81. 
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O’Neill into a Great Myth, both in his own life-time and since. _ It is 
however Mr. O’Faolain and not Lombard who falls victim to rom- 
anticism. All these writers fail to do justice to the development in 
Lombard’s policy. 

The main facts of the life of Peter Lombard of Waterford are 
well known.!' He came about the year 1598 from Louvain to Rome, 
was promoted archbishop of Armagh and primate in 1601, and 
remained in Rome for the rest of his life, finding his chief employ- 
ment as theologian-consultor to the curia. He died in 1625. 

He is chiefly remembered as author of a pamphlet, the Comment- 
arius.2 This work, written in 1600, sought to win the sympathy of 
Pope Clement VIII for the war then being carried on by the two 
Hughs.* There is no doubt that the Commentarius gives a correct 
estimate of his view of events at the time. The liberation of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland from oppression was, he thought, at 
hand. The Commentarius was written with a view to gaining all 
the spiritual and material aid possible, so as to hasten the con- 
summation of that event. Cut off from home, Lombard derived 
his information on the course of the war from O’Neill, whose agent 
he was. Lombard believed that the future of Catholicism was at 
stake in Ireland,‘ and his picture of O’Neill’s conduct of the war 
reflects the origin of his information. It must be stressed that the 
Commentarius at no time states as the ultimate aim of the war the 
overthrow of Elizabeth as sovereign of Ireland ; the aim, as the 
author sees it, is defence of religion.* It is a point generally missed 


by those for whom the only Lombard is the Lombard of the Com- 
mentarius. 


1 For biographical data, cf. authorities cited supra ; also C. P. Meehan, Fate and 
fortunes of Hugh O'Neill, earl of Tyrone, and Rory O’ Donel, earl of Tyrconnell (3rd 
ed., Dublin, 1886), passim ; J. Lynch, De praesulibus Hiberniae, ed. J. F. O’Doherty 
(2 vols, Dublin, 1944), i. p. 137; B. Jennings, O.F.M., “ Irish students in the 
university of Louvain,” in Measgra i gcuimhne Mhichil ui Chiéirigh, ed. S. O’Brien, 
O.F.M. (Dublin, 1944), p. 76. 


* First published posthumously, Louvain, 1632. Modern eds., P. Lombard, 
De regno Hiberniae, ed. Moran, cit.; M. J. Byrne (ed.), Irish war of defence 1598- 
1600: extracts from De Hiberniae insula commentarius (Cork, 1930). 


’ Lombard acted during the war as O’Neill’s representative in Rome. Cf. Archiv. 
Hib., ii. pp. 283, 290, 290-2, 296-9; xii. p. 72; Lombard, Commentarius, ed. 
Moran, pp. 12-14; S. [J.] O’Grady (ed.), Pacata Hibernia, ii. pp. 345-6. 


* Commentarius, p. 146. Citations are from Moran ed. 


5 Ibid., p. 160. *Cf. ibid., pp. 166, 173. 
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I 


Shortly before the flight of the earls, Lombard was accused to the 
administration of endeavouring to prepare for a Spanish invasion of 
Ireland. This accusation was contained in the ‘ discovery,’ made 
by Hugh O’Carolan on 23 August 1607.1 This ‘ discovery’ had 
been forwarded by Sir Richard Hansard from Lifford to Chichester 
at Dublin, shortly before the flight.? 

According to O’Carolan, the primate had, ‘‘ some months past,” 
been sounding the priests* of the country, secular and regular, as to 
“how the noblemen and gentry of the country stand affected.” 
The archbishop, said O’Carolan, had offered to induce the king of 
Spain, through the Pope, to send the Irish regiment in Spain’s 
service, together with other forces, on an expedition to Ireland. 
Fifty or sixty ‘“‘ priests, seminarists and Jesuits,’’ said O’Carolan, had 
met, about the beginning of August, to discuss the matter, and were 
now going about collecting money in order to help Lombard in his 
campaign. 


The first news of the flight to reach Primate Lombard came, it 
seems, from Louvain, by letter of 20 August 1607 which reached 
Rome on November 8. Writing in reply to this letter,5 one Daniel 
O’Carrol, apparently a Franciscan,* spoke of the sympathy felt by 
the Pope and the primate for the fugitives. O’Carrol’s letter seemed 
to corroborate O’Carolan’s story, for, he said, the primate was 
“most ready to employ himself and all his endeavours for them 
(the earls), if they did pass this way (i.e. through Rome) for Spain.” 
O’Carrol, however, hinted that the earls might do well to be better 
instructed about their probable reception at Rome.’ 


1Meehan, Fate and fortunes, p. 89, who prints the letter, gives the date 7 Sept. 
1607, but Cal. S. P. Ive., 1606-8, p. 252, gives the above date. 

* Meehan, op. cit., p. 89. ; 

*O’Carolan named James Plunkett, “ bishop of Meath,” James Walsh, abbot 
of Mellifont, Fathers Holywood and Lennon, S.J., and Dr. White as implicated. 
Plunkett was really only vicar-general of Meath. 

*Cal. S. P. Ire, 1606-8 p. 324; Meehan, Fate and fortunes, p. 117. 

5It was apparently the letter written by Father Florence Conry, O.F.M., to 
Lombard. The Pope, however, had already received the news from France. Cf. 
Cal. S. P. Ire., 1606-8 p. 323; Meehan, Fate and fortunes, pp. 119-20. 

*Cal. S. P. Ive., 1606-8, pp. 324-5; Meehan, op. cit., pp. 117-8. 

7Meehan, op. cit., p. 117: “. . . before they come hither they should know 
more of the state and circumstances of matters here.” 
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Lombard, however, professed to be absolutely at the disposal of 
the exiles. He wrote,! on receipt of the news of the arrival of the 
earls in Flanders, to Cuconnaght Maguire,* to Tirconnell* and to 
Fr. Florence Conry.* In the letter to Rory O’Donnell he referred 
to the fight made by Red Hugh as a “ worthye enterprise . . . begonne 
for the maintening and restoring of the Catholicke religion.” In all 
three letters he offered his services to the earls, and even assured 
Conry that he was ready to accompany the earls whithersoever 
they might go. As Meehan remarks,’ Lombard and O’Carrol 
clearly thought that Spain was the destination of the earls. 

However, it is equally clear that the flight took Lombard too by 
surprise. Whatever the truth behind O’Carolan’s‘ discovery,’ the 
primate’s letters to Louvain are not those of a man who has had a 
share in the actual engineering of the flight. 

In the event, Spain and the archdukes proved as adamant as 
Henry IV in refusing to yield the fugitives up captive to the English, 
but proved equally reluctant to further whatever invasion-schemes 
Tyrone may have had. The courts of Europe politely ushered the 
illustrious but embarrassing exiles to Rome. 

Paul V, although he did give them refuge, was not prepared, 
either, to encourage the fugitives to return with an expedition. So 


much was made plain by Cardinal Borghese, who corroborated 
Daniel O’Carrol’s opinion that the earls might not find there precisely 
the sort of welcome that they expected. Borghese also corroborated 
O’Carolan’s information that Lombard had encouraged the earls 
to hope for foreign assistance. But, said the cardinal, Lombard 
had done so on his own initiative, and without direction from the 
Pope. Borghese, writing to the nuncio, said,’ 


10On 10 November 1607. 
2 Cal. S. P. Ive., 1606-8, p. 322; Meehan, Fate and fortunes, p. 118. 


* Cal. S. P. Ive., 1606-8, p. 322; Meehan, op. cit., p. 119. Lombard addressed 
Tyrconnell as ‘‘ O’Donel.” 


* Cal. S. P. Ire., 1606-8, p. 323; Meehan, op. cit., pp. 119-20. 
5 Meehan, op. cit., p. 120. 


* Meehan, Fate and fortunes, p. 121 ; L. Willaert,‘‘ Negociations politico-religieuses 
entre l’Angleterre et les Pays—Bas catholiques (1598-1625) d’apres les papiers 
d'état et de l’audience conservés aux archives generales du royaume de Belgique 
& Bruxelles,” in Rev. Hist. Ecc. vii (1906), pp. 603-5 ; A. M. Grange, ‘“‘ The Arch- 
duchess Isabel "’ in Dublin Rev., series 111, xv (1886), p. 274; Cal. S. P. Ive., 1606-8 
Appendix, “ Reports from British ambassadors and agents abroad regarding the 
fugitive earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell,” pp. 623-70, passim. 


* Bellesheim, Gesch. der Kirche in Irland, ii. p. 283, quoting P.R.O., London 
Roman Transcripts, Borghese 11, 489: Borghese to Bentivoglio, 5 January 1608; 
Barb. lat. 5,919, N.L.I. microfilm neg. 2,459, pp. 333-4. 
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And if the archbishop of Armagh has given them (the earls) any hopes 
of assistance, it has been on his own initiative, and not by the order or 
according to the intention of the pope (Nostro Signore). Let your 
Lordship undeceive him (Tyrone) and show him clearly the impossibility 
of satisfying his desires. 


O’Neill had to bear his disappointment as best he might, consoled 
to some slight degree by the appointment of Father Conry to the 
archdiocese of Tuam and by the translation of Bishop Eugene 
MacMahon of Clogher to that of Dublin.! All depended on the 
attitude of Spain. But Spain was tired of war. In 1604 peace had 
been made between Spain and England. In 1609 Spain concluded 
the Twelve Years’ Truce with the Dutch. Then from 1611, and 
especially after the deaths of Henry, Prince of Wales, and of the 
anti-Spanish Cecil, in 1612, plans were afoot for a marriage-alliance 
between the English and Spanish royal families.? 

Almost immediately, however, these projects provided the 
occasion for a rift between Madrid and London, and the years 
1612-13 saw Tyrone’s last chance, however slight, during his life- 
time, of gaining Spanish support for an invasion of Ireland. The 
matter is of only incidental interest here, and may be stated very 
briefly. 

Don Pedro de Zufiiga was in 1612 appointed ambassador extra- 
ordinary for the Spanish marriage negotiations to London, and given 
the title of Marquis de Flores. His mission proved unsuccessful. 
He took umbrage at his cool treatment by James, and sought to 
launch an expedition on Ireland. The earls again appealed to the 
Pope to vindicate in arms his claim to the dominion of Ireland.§ 
Archbishop Mac Mahon of Dublin, who had not yet departed from 
Louvain to take up his appointment in Ireland,* Fr. Cusack, rector 
of the Irish college at Douay, and Hugh MacCaghwell, O.F.M., the 
future archbishop of Armagh, were reported to be active, most 
probably in this matter.?_ The Scottish nobility, it was hoped, would 
lend vigorous aid.® 

As Rome, however, saw it, the practical difficulties were too great® 
and James, who in 1612 had expressed himself as afraid of a Spanish 


1Cf. infra, pp. 28-9. 

2S. R. Gardiner, Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage, i. pp. 6-8. L. Willaert, 
7 Negociations politico-religeuses,”’ loc. cit., in Rev. Hist. Ecc., viii (1907), p. 95. 

* Cal. S. P. Venice, 1610-13, pp. xii-xiii, 324, 330, 428, 438. 

‘Ibid. pp. 474 (no. 734), 507 (no. 786) ; Archiv. Hib., iv. pp. 268-9, 270-3. 

5 Archiv. Hib., ~ pp. 304-10. * Archiv. Hib., iv. pp. 282. 

? Archiv. Hib., iv. pp. 283; cf. Meehan, Fate and fortunes, pp. 275-6. 

® Archiv. Hib., iii. pp. 308- 9. ® Archiv. Hib., iv. pp. 273-4. 
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invasion of Ireland,' in 1613 could afford to jest at the power of 
Spain to do harm to England and at Tyrone’s senility.2 Then, 
in 1613, with the arrival of Don Diego Sarmiento de Acufia,’ as 
Spanish ambassador in London the energies of Spain were again 
thrown into an effort to conclude the marriage-alliance with Eng- 
land.‘ These negotiations lasted for the following ten years during 
which time Madrid and Rome gave little consideration to the idea 
of an attack on Ireland. 


II 


Meanwhile, what of Primate Lombard’s attitude towards a re- 
invasion of Ireland by the exiles? The evidence of Hugh O’Carolan 
in 1607 and that of Cardinal Borghese in 1608 have been considered. 
It must now be shown that, whatever Lombard’s views in those 
years, a marked change was soon to be apparent in his attitude. 
This is clear from a memorandum presented by the primate to the 
Pope in 1612. This long and important document, which runs to 
practically fourteen pages in the Archivinm Hibernicum, was in- 
tended for the view of the Pope (Paul V), of the “‘ cardinals”’ (probably 
of the Holy Office), and of the cardinal protector of Ireland. The 
contents are indicated by the title given by Lombard himself to 
the memorandum, “‘ Information about the kingdom of Ireland, 
especially in regard to the provision which should be made to some 
(episcopal) churches vacant there.” 

After the usual introduction, devoted to topography,® the arch- 
bishop goes on® to give a review of the ecclesiastical history of the 
country from the introduction of Christianity. The “ information ”’ 
supplied here’ is clearly designed to establish the peculiar position 
of the archbishop of Armagh, who is, we learn, not only metropolitan 
of Ulster, Meath and part of Connaught, but has the primacy over 
the three other metropolitan sees. *® 


1Cal. S. P. Venice, 1610-13, p. 412 (no. 614). 

2? Cal. S. P. Venice, 1613-15, p. 31 (no. 60). 

* Later Count of Gondomar. 

*R. T. Davies, The golden century of Spain, 1501-1621, p. 238; G. Albion, 
Charles I and the Court of Rome, p. 19 ; S. R. Gardiner, Prince Charles and the Spanish 
marriage (2 vols. London, 1869), ii. p. 8. 

5Cf. Lombard, Commentarius, chaps. I-XIX. 8 Archiv. Hib., iii. pp. 287-95. 

7 Mgr. Hagan has given a convenient summary, Archiv. Hib., iii. pp. 284-5. 
One notes that the introductory chapters to the Commentarius, while covering 
much the same ground, have not the same teleological character. But the Com- 
mentarius was not written by an archbishop of Armagh. 

8 Archiv. Hib. iii. p. 294. 
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Lombard traces the history of the Lordship of Ireland, and remarks 
that when the kings of England had separated themselves from the 
communion of the Catholic Church, the Church of God, it was in 
virtue of that Lordship that religion was suppressed in Ireland, 
always (aliogut) so tenacious in its adherence to the faith of the 
Roman Church. This attempted suppression, however (he notes) 
failed, for up to the present there have always been bishops in 
Ireland, maintaining themselves in those sees to which the English 
power had hitherto not penetrated, and when that had proved no 
longer possible, gaining refuge from the laity. Even when im- 
prisoned they were, he says, still with their people whom by their 
patience they confirmed. Irelznd has however never been so desti- 
tute of bishops as at the present moment. 

Here, as will shortly appear,! Lombard is speaking no more than 
the truth. But, he goes on,? the successor to Patrick, Celsus, 
Malachy and Gelasius, if he enjoys the primatial prerogatives, must 
also bear the primatial burdens. The archbishop of Armagh, next 
to the Pope, is burdened with the care of the churches of Ireland. 
Lombard, however (he asserts), after his elevation to the primatial 
dignity, had been detained in Rome for a number of years by order 
of Pope Clement of blessed memory, in connexion with the con- 
troversy over grace. But, even so, he has always been seeking to 
have episcopal co-workers consecrated for Ireland. At his prayer, 
Archbishop Kearney was appointed to Cashel, and is now the sole 
remaining bishop in Ireland. Despite his dignity, the archbishop of 
Cashel has had no more to fear during his ministry in Ireland than 
any other ecclesiastic. Suspicions have however been aroused by 
Kearney’s visit of two years ago to Rome’ and by his travels in 
other countries at that time, and there is now a hue-and-cry for 

Upon his release from the deliberations concerning grace,’ Lom- 
bard goes on, he (the primate) discussed with Pope Paul V the ques- 
tion of the future appointment of the bishops who would be his co- 
workers in Ireland. He (Lombard) made a proposal, designed to 
prove of best advantage to both Ireland and England, on the 
matter.* Lombard unfortunately does not say what this proposal 

1Infra, pp. 25-6. 2 Archiv. Hib., iii. p. 295. 

3Cf. Archiv. Hib., iii. p. 272: Cardinal Secretary of State to Internuncio, 21 
November 1609, giving permission for the archbishop of Cashel to come to Rome 
to discuss the private affairs of his church. 

‘ Archiv. Hib., iii. p. 296. 

5 The Congregation de Auziliis was dissolved in 1607. 


* Archiv. Hib., iii. p. 296: ‘“‘ tamquam quae videretur utilitatem allatura, cum 
Hiberniae tum etiam Angliae regno.”’ Cf. Lynch, Alithinologia (s.1., 1646), p. 141. 
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was, but he reminds the Pope that the latter had accepted the pro- 
posal and had begun to put it into effect, when the arrival of the 
earl of Tyrone! made further progress impossible. Tyrone did not 
merely adopt a negative attitude, says the primate. He insisted 
that his whim be followed, and a most extraordinary whim it was ! 
He insisted that an archbishop? be appointed not only outside his 
own territory, but even outside of Ulster altogether in the metro- 
politan see of Tuam; and that the bishop of Clogher*® (who-says 
Lombard—had already been provided to that see to meet the wishes 
of Tyrone) be translated to the archdiocese of Dublin in Leinster. 
The Pope’s unwillingness to comply with these outlandish proposals 
had been plainly conveyed to the earl, but he had persisted unweary- 
ingly for three years until the Pope had had at length to yield to his 
importunities, in both cases. 

With what result ? The earl’s own territory of Tyrone® had had 
so far been left free of colonists. Now the appointment of Conry, 
who was, says Lombard, known to the government to be trying to 
incite Spain to go to war against England, had induced the admin- 
istration to plant Tyrone too with heretical English and Scots 
colonists. Hitherto also Cornelius (O’Devane), bishop of Down and 
Connor, had in common with other bishops, been free to come and 
go in Dublin. The government, on learning of MacMahon’s trans- 
lation, at the instance of O’Neill, had seized O’Devane and put him 
to death for no other cause than that he had supported Tyrone 
during the war.’ Other priests had now suffered for their previous 


1 The earls reached Rome on 29 April 1608. T.O Ciandin, The flight of the earls, 
ed. Paul Walsh (Maynooth 1916), p. 168. J. Lynch, Alithinologia, pp. 180-1, notes 
recommendations made by Lombard (Commentarius, pp. 128-9, 138, 184) for filling 
Irish sees. Here Lombard’s main care was that worthy men, who should reside 
should be appointed. 

2 Florence Conry, O.F.M. 3 Eugene Mac Mahon (or Matthews). 

* Archiv. Hib., iii. p. 296. 5“ Ipsius propria ditio Tyroniae.” 

* But the ‘ project’ of 20 December 1608 for the plantation of (the county of) 
Tyrone, it appears, had by 1609 been taken as a model for dealing with the other 
escheated lands. Cf. Cal. S. P. Ive., 1611-14, p. xi; ibid., pp. 129-30: details 
of lands held (Sept. 1611) by servitors about Dungannon ; cf. ibid., pp. 201, 202, 
204. The earl’s demesne lands, Sir John Davies found in 1606, were at Dun- 
gannon, Benburb and Strabane. Cf. T. W. Moody, The Londonderry plantation 
1609-41, p. 49. The appointment of Conry, it appears, had nothing to do with 
the plantation of the demesne lands or of the county (granted before the flight 
in fee-simple, to Tyrone, W. F. T. Butler, Confiscation in Irish history, p. 39). 
Cf. T. W. Moody, op. cit., Index, s.v. Tyrone. 

7A shrewd estimation, apparently. Cf. Archiv. Hib., vi. p. 77. The year 1611 
marked the beginning of a more repressive policy, whereof the instigator was Bishop 
Knox, towards priests. O’Devane was singled out for execution as an example 
to priests who refused to obey the proclamation of 1605, repeated in 1611. But 
his former connexion with O'Neill was undoubtedly the main reason why the aged 
bishop, rather than anyone else was made the victim of such barbarism Cf. 
D. Rothe, Analecta, ed. P. F. Moran (Dublin, 1884), p. cvi, quoting Cal. S. P. Ive., 
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connexion with the earl. The long and the short of it was that the 
government, while they would tolerate other bishops, priests and 
religious, would tolerate none of Tyrone’s choice. They would not 
even allow, say, a priest to establish communications with a 
bishop of Tyrone’s choice, even if such a bishop never came to Ireland. 
Lombard, continuing, declares that although his advice had been 
disregarded in the past he would in emulation of the patience and 
constancy of St. Patrick have kept silence for even longer, had not 
dissensions begun to arise among the clergy of Ireland. Fearing 
that Ireland might be divided as England had been by such dis- 
sensions, he had the previous year (1611) secured the Pope’s approval 
for despatching Fr. David Rothe as his (Lombard’s) vicar to Ireland. 
The Pope had also made Rothe protonotary apostolic, so as to give 
him increased prestige. Rothe had succeeded in his mission so well 
that contention was now no more. Moreover, the vicar had secured 
the connivance of the administration. The lord deputy, says Lom- 
bard, had himself privately informed a cousin? of Rothe (so the latter 
had written to the primate) that provided all ecclesiastics confined, 
like Rothe, their activities to strictly ecclesiastical affairs, the 
Catholics could expect more urbane and moderate treatment.® 
The primate concludes by renewing his appeal for bishops. Bishops, 
he says, are necessary to maintain the Irish Church and to confirm 
the Irish people. They should be selected from among those 
priests ministering in the country. But if an ecclesiastic goes abroad 
and then returns, the government becomes suspicious, as happened 
in the case of the archbishop of Cashel. What is required then is 
that two bishops be sent into the country to consecrate others. 
Both the consecrators and the consecrated must be free from all 
suspicion of association with Tyrone. Their adversaries must be 
able to find no fault with them other than that of being Catholic 
bishops ordained according to the rite of the Roman Church.’ 
Lombard insists that he has no personal quarrel with Tyrone. 
He reminds the Pope of his support for the earls in the past. Now, 
however, the religious policy being favoured by Tyrone stands, by 
its results, self-condemned.® 
The primate here gives an account of how he came to support 


1611-14 p. 142; R_ D. Edwards, “‘ History of penal laws against Catholics in Ireland 
1534-1691” (Ph.D. thesis presented to London University 1833), pp. 480-1, 522, 
632-3. 

1 Archiv. Hib., iii. pp. 297-8. 

2 Richard, 3 Viscount Mountgarret, perhaps (?). 

3 Archiv. Hib., iii. pp. 298-9. 4 Archiv. Hib., iii. p. 299. 

5 Archiv. Hib., iii. p. 299. * Archiv. Hib., iii. p. 297. 
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O’Neill in the past, an account which to those familiar with the 
Commentarius may appear to be a little ingenuous. It was then, he 
says, being published abroad that O’Neill was in the field in defence 
of the Catholic faith. Lombard therefore had sought, he goes on, 
to secure that these reports should be examined by the Holy See 
so that if they were found to be true Rome might promote O’Neill’s 
cause. The Commentarius, that brilliant and impassioned example 
of advocacy, has after a dozen years been transmuted by the mind 
of its author into an unemotional procés verbal. But the archbishop’s 
lapses of memory were sometimes convenient. 


It may now be possible to come to some conclusion about the 
policy followed by Primate Lombard. There is an apparent in- 
consistency in that policy. Prior to Kinsale he had supported 
O’Neill’s campaign wholeheartedly ; in 1607, both before and after 
the Flight, he was found, on what appears to be trustworthy 
evidence, to be in sympathy with projects for a Spanish invasion of 
Ireland. He welcomed Tyrone to Rome, and seemed to be on such 
warm terms of friendship with him that the two exiles shared the 
one palace until shortly before the earl’s death.? 

The tenor, on the other hand, of the 1612 memorandum is in 
sharp contrast with that of the Commentarius. And Lombard 
apparently held aloof from the invasion projects that were being 
canvassed about the years 1612-13. His name appears to be 
mentioned in connexion with them only, in so far as Robert Lombard 
can be trusted, with the affirmation that he was wholly opposed to 
them.? 

The solution would however appear to be simple enough. After 
the Flight the European Powers courteously conveyed to O’Neill 
their opinion that he was no more than an embarrassment. The 
Roman court, in spite of the hospitality meted out to the exiles by 
the Pope, could do nothing to restore O’Neill. Peter Lombard was 
too shrewd not to be able to read the signals. He came to realize 
that it was futile to think of dislodging James from the throne of 
Ireland. Everything combined to corroborate this impression : 
Kinsale, the peace with Spain, the Flight, the Twelve Years’ Truce, 
the Spanish marriage projects, the plantation in Ulster. Besides, 


1 Meehan, Fate and fortunes p. 309; cf. Bagwell Stuarts, pi. 49. 
2 Meehan, op. cit., pp. 251, 281-2; H.M.C., Buccleuch, i. pp. 153-4. 
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now that James was assured that the Pope did not intend to attempt 
to restore Tyrone, he became more moderate in his treatment of 
Catholics.1 In the interests of English Catholics and with the 
hope ever present of England’s yet returning to the Catholic faith 
it was surely bad policy, in Roman eyes, to stir up trouble in Ireland, 
when such trouble could only aggravate the king. Tyrone, without 
acknowledging Lombard’s prerogatives, had secured the appointment 
of two of his friends, Conry and MacMahon, to archbishoprics. It 
was easy for the primate to persuade himself that these were retro- 
grade steps, and that if disaster were to be avoided Tyrone’s influence 
on Irish ecclesiastical matters and his resistance policy must be 
opposed. ? 

Primate and earl of course came to no open break. Their ex- 
perience, perhaps—who knows ?—memories of the days when they 
had campaigned together, were too great forthat. It was apparently 
the eve of Tyrone’s death before they ceased to share a common 
residence. Who knew that another swing of the pendulum might 
not restore to favour on the continent those who advocated an 
invasion of Ireland? But every year since his accession, it was 
becoming ever more clear that James was seated too firmly on his 
throne to be dislodged. Spain had shown herself incapable of 
forestalling James’s accession. Thus, as Olivares had foreseen, 
James’s catholic subjects had been left with really only one course 
to follow, viz. to accomodate themselves as best they might to 
James’s rule.* It was necessary to be a ‘ politique.’ Lombard 
was quick to realise this—but Lombard’s attitude towards James 
I must await treatment in a further article. 


Ill 


In the memorandum of the year 1612, Primate Lombard is prim- 
arily concerned with the appointment of bishops. The Irish Church 
was now indeed almost wholly without bishops. At the date of 
Lombard’s letter, the only living members of the hierarchy were the 
four archbishops and Cornelius O’Mulrine, bishop of Killaloe. Of 


1R. D. Edwards, op. cit., p. 462. 

? Cf. Carleton’s account (8 March 1613) of information given by Robert Lombard, 
printed Meehan, Fate and fortunes, p. 251. 

*L. Antheunis, ‘‘ La succession au tréne d’Elisabeth Iere d’Angleterre et les 
catholiques,”” in Rev. d’Hist. Ecc., xlix (1954), pp. 157-67. 
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these five, Lombard was in Rome, Conry (mostly) in the Low 
Countries, and O’Mulrine in Lisbon. MacMahon, it would appear, 
had after his translation of 2 May 1611 travelled from Rome to 
Flanders, and had not yet left for his archdiocese.2_ He most prob- 
ably was in Dublin by the close of 1613. The Holy See was thus 
at the moment relying on vicars apostolic to govern Ireland. The 
appointment of vicars apostolic in lieu of bishops had been a policy 
adopted by Rome early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.‘ Successive 
popes had followed this policy of appointing vicars apostolic. 
Between 1614 and 1621 at least ten others would be appointed.5 

Lombard, then, in claiming that Ireland stood in need of bishops 
seemed to have a reasonable case. But was there a less praiseworthy 
motive behind his demand for bishops? Was he in fact, to put it 
bluntly, trying to get his own followers established in the Irish 
sees? This was the substance of a charge to be made a few years 
later by the young earls. They were to make this charge in a letter 
written, in the year 1619, to Pope Paul V.? Lombard’s object, 
according to that letter, was to have in every province some bishops 
who owed their origin to himself and had no other purpose than to 
further his interests. The archbishop had reduced theory to 
practice, again according to the letter, by appointing David Rothe 
as his vicar not only for Armagh but for the whole kingdom. 


Now David Rothe had in fact received considerable powers by 
delegation from Lombard.* Rothe, then secretary to the primate, 
had about 1610 been sent to Ireland as protonotary apostolic.® 
At the same time, Lombard had appointed him his vicar.1° The 
archbishop’s grant of faculties to Rothe had made Rothe his 


1L. F. Renehan, Collections on Irish Church history, cit. i. p. 265; P. F. Moran 
History of the Catholic archbishops of Dublin, i (Dublin) 1864), p. 283 ; Archiv. Hib. 
iii. p. 296. 

® Archiv. Hib., iv. p. 283: MacMahon was in Louvain on 28 Sept. 1613 ; W. Car- 
rigan, History and antiquities of the diocese of Ossory (4 vols. Dublin, 1905), i. p. 81, 
quoting T.C.D., MS. E. 3.15 ; Moran, op. cit. i. pp. 237, 241. 

’L. F. Renehan op. cit. i. pp. 264-5. Renehan’s puzzle about dating is solved 
by Carrigan, loc. cit., who dates T.C.D., MS. E. 3. 15 at 1611, not 1613. 

‘Cf. F. M. Jones, “ Canonical faculties on the Irish mission in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth 1558-1603,” in Ir. Theol. Quart., (1953), pp. 152-71. 

5Cf. Moran, Spicil. Ossor., i. pp. 127-8. 

* Col. Henry O'Neill (-++- 1626), son of the great Hugh, and third earl of Tyrone, 
and Albert Hugh O’Donnell (-++- 1642), son of Rory O’Donnell, and second earl of 
Tirconnell. 

7 Wadding Papers, pp. 13-19; Archiv. Hib., iv, pp. 293-9. Mgr. Hagan includes 
the letter with others written in 1617. 

* Cf. Wadding Papers, p. 23, where Rothe signs himself as ‘‘viceprimas Hiberniae.” 

® Archiv. Hib., iii. p. 298; Lynch, De praesul. Hib., i. p. 379. 

10 W. Carrigan, History and antiquities of the diocese of Ossory, i. p. 87, quoting 
T.CD., MS. E. 3.15. 
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(Lombard’s) vicar, with power to manage all the archbishop’s 
affairs’’ both in the diocese and province of Armagh and in the whole 
kingdom of Ireland.”” Rothe had by the same grant been empowered 
to appoint vicars and other officials for particular places, and to 
grant what faculties he thought fit, when and to whom he thought 
fit ; or to remove such officials at will. 

But a moment’s reflection will reveal that the charge made by 
the earls was only partly justified. It was justified to the extent 
that the archbishop certainly sought to vindicate the primacy of 
Armagh. But his reason for so doing was that he was by now 
apparently convinced of the necessity of a moderate conciliatory 
policy. He was determined that that policy must prevail over what 
he considered to be the earls’ policy of active hostility to the crown. 
He stressed the primacy of Armagh in order to make plain to the 
Holy See that he had the duty to make proposals in regard to the 
ecclesiastical government of Ireland, and the right of being heard 
when he did so. It would seem easier, on the face of it, for an 
ambitious archbishop of Armagh, if he wished to secure that other 
bishops did not resist his pretensions, to try to have government 
by vicars apostolic continued and extended. 

That Lombard was simply bent on extending the jurisdiction of 
Armagh is a charge that was hardly meant to be taken seriously. 
The archbishop was a Waterford man. The earls in the same letter 
in which this charge was to be made would recall that Lombard had 
never visited his see, in fact that he had little or no interest in his 
archdiocese or province !! David Rothe was a Kilkenny man, and 
depended for his maintenance on the gentry of his native Ossory.* 
He was surely not the most likely instrument of aggression by the 
primatial see of Armagh. 

Lombard, on the whole, it would seem, realized that authority 
must be restored and recognized in Ireland, and had therefore, since 
he found himself unable to go to Ireland, granted such wide powers 
to his delegate. Lynch* supports Lombard’s story that he had 
sent Rothe to Ireland in order to settle certain dissensions. Lynch 
informs us that these were dissensions between regulars and seculars. 
The mind of the Fathers of Trent, Rothe himself was later to stress, 
had been that authority should be re-imposed. ‘‘ Here,” he was 


1Wadding Papers, pp. 17, 18. 

*W. Carrigan, History and antiquities of the “diocese of Ossory, i. pp. 82, 89- 
* De praesul. Hib., i. p. 379. 

* Archiv. Hib., iii. p. 299. 
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to say,! indicating how the mind of Trent had been understood in 
Ireland, ‘‘ here our episcopal predecessors and we ourselves have 
sought to put into force and practice the Tridentine decrees, re- 
ceiving and promulgating them, in so far as opportunity offers, in 
different synods...’ His words were borne out by the number 
of synods held at this time to enforce the decrees of Trent : Armagh 
provincial synod at Clogher (1587 ?) ;? Cashel provincial synods, 
under the presidency of Archbishop Kearney, at Clonmel (1612), 
Carrick-on-Suir (1614), and Cashel (1616) ;? Armagh provincial 
synods, under the presidency of David Rothe, at Drogheda (1614), 
and in 1618 ; Dublin provincial, under Archbishop MacMahon, at 
Kilkenny (1614) ;5 Clonmacnoise diocesan, Cashel provincial and the 
national synod, at Dublin, all held in 1624.6 

But were the earls alone entitled to accuse ? Lombard, as has 
been seen, had made his own charge against the exiles, viz., that 
they had, with disastrous results, secured the appointments of 
Conry (1609) and of MacMahon (1611). The young earls denied 
the results, but agreed with Lombard that these archbishops had 
been created at the instance of Tyrone and his friends.? Conry 
had had long connexions with the earls. When provincial of the 
Irish Franciscans, he had been Hugh Roe O’Donnell’s confessor. 
The two had gone to Spain together in 1603. The government 
considered Conry a dangerous political agitator. At the time of the 
flight, they had believed him to be deeply implicated in what was 
at first believed to be an attempt by O’Neill to return to Ireland 
with help from Spain.® In 1608 he had accompanied the earls to 
Rome,?® and had been appointed archbishop of Tuam on 30 March 
1609, at the instance of Cardinal Maffeo Barberini (later Pope 
Urban VIII). Barberini had already shown great hospitality to the 
fugitives at Bologna." 


1 Catholic Record Society Publications, xxii. pp. 165-8: Bishop Rothe to Bishop 
Smith, 6 December 1628. 

2L. F. Renehan, Collections on Irish church history, cit., i. p. 139. 

Lynch, De praesul. Hib., ii. pp. 42, 43. 

4P. F. Moran, History of the Catholic archbishops of Dublin, cit., i. pp. 272, 437; 
W. Carrigan, History and antiquities of the diocese of Ossory, cit., i. p. 92. 

5 Wadding Papers, pp. 82, 83. 

*L. F. Renehan, Collections, cit., i. pp. 146, 149, 452 ; Wadding Papers, pp. 82' 
83; Moran, Spicil. Ossor., i. pp. 135-6. 

7 Archiv. Hib., iv. p. 292; Wadding Papers, p. 16. ; cf. ibid., p. xi. 

8 D.N.B., C. P. Meehan, Fate and fortunes, p. 69 n. 

8 Cal. S. F. Ive., 1606-8, p. 624, and passim. ; H.M.C., Buccleuch, i. p. 155. 

10C. P. Meehan, Fate and fortunes, p. 164. 

11C, P. Meehan, op. cit., pp. 70n, 167, 175; Brady, ii. p. 138; L. F. Renehan, 
Collections on Irish Church History, i. p. 396. 
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Eugene MacMahon, son of Ever Mac Cooley MacMahon of Farney, 
was at that time hardly less intimate with the exiles. Described 
by the young earls as “ cognatus noster,’”’ he had been educated in 
Spain, and had also accompanied the two earls to Rome. There he 
had been promoted to Dublin, evidently at the instance of Tyrone, 
just as also Coriry had been promoted.? 

As with Conry, so with MacMahon, report had it that his trans- 
ference to Dublin had provoked the anger of the administration. 
Renehan prints letters,’ which, it appears, would help to give a 
basis to Lombard’s accusations that MacMahon’s appointment had 
been impolitic. These letters, addressed to the primate at Rome, 
and written by some unknown correspondent in Ireland, are dated, 
according to Renehan, 10 May 1615 and 17 July 1617 respectively. 
According to the earlier letter, the viceroy had passed on word 
that he was anxious to lay hands on MacMahon, who had incurred 
the special wrath of the king. The archbishop therefore had been 
forced to go into hiding. The letter of 17 July 1617° describes a 
vigorous search made for MacMahon, from which however he had 
escaped. Even at that, the writer of 1615 reports, the authorities 
did not know that MacMahon had been appointed archbishop at the 
solicitation of Tyrone and contrary to the advice of Lombard. For 
if they did know, MacMahon and his friends would find themselves 
in even greater danger. 

Chichester himself confirms the reports of this anonymous writer 
(or these writers). Writing in 1615, he describes his ineffectual 
search for the archbishop : 


They are full of men of this priests’ condition, practitioners of sedition 
and insurrections of which there is not a greater worker than Owen 
M’Mahonne the titulary Archbishop of Dublin, son to Ever M’Cooly, 
who is still in the kingdom and often in this city of Dublin albeit he 
(Chichester) cannot get him nor any draught upon him though he has 
offered largely for it. 


In 1617, it was reported, the government set a price of £500 on 
the head of Archbishop MacMahon.’ 


1Wadding Papers, p. 17. 

*Wadding Papers, p. 16; Archiv. Hib., iv. p. 292; cf. P. F. Moran, History of 
the Catholic archbishops of Dublin, cit., i. p. 237. 

*L. F. Renehan, Collections, cit., i. pp. 265-6. 

*L. F. Renehan, Collections, cit., i. p. 265. 

5 Loc. cit. 

*Cal. S. P. Ive., 1615-25, pp. 19-20; Lord Deputy to Winwood, 18 March 1615. 

’Pastor, xxvi. p. 215; P. O’Sullivan Beare, Historiae Catholicae Iberniae com- 
pendium, ed. M. Kelly (Dublin, 1850), p. 337. 
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To enter into the merits of the dispute between Lombard and the 
earls would serve no purpose here. Enough, however, has perhaps 
been said to indicate the factors that had gone to the making of 
Lombard’s policy. The dilemma, as he now saw it, was this. The 
king must be conciliated. Not only that, but it must be made 
plain to the king that Irish Catholics were loyal subjects. On the 
other hand, the survival of the Church in Ireland depended, so he 
thought, very much on an immediate increase in the number of 
resident bishops. The resolution of the dilemma, as it appeared to 
him, lay in appointing bishops of whose loyalty the king and the 
administration could be assured. It was here that he to some 
extent laid himself open to his enemies’ charge of seeking to bring 
the whole Irish Church under his own control ; for indeed Lombard 
in furtherance of his aim sought to have only those candidates 
appointed whose nomination he had himself supported. It could 
be made appear, and the earls did not miss the opportunity, that the 
chief beneficiary by Primate Lombard’s Irish policy was Primate 
Lombard. If Conry never returned to Ireland, it might be added, 
neither did Lombard; while on the other hand, MacMahon was 
able to maintain himself in Ireland as long as Kearney—both left 
Ireland for good about 1618.1 But in an imperfect world, com- 
pletely disinterested arguments are rare. 


JouHN J. SILke 


1 Lynch, De praesul. Hib., ii. pp. 44-5; P. F. Moran, History of the Ca‘holic arch- 
bishops of Dublin, cit., i. pp. 279, 285; L. F. Renehan, Collections, cit. i. p. 271. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF SOCIAL ACTION 


‘Angelism’ is the rather suitable term which M. Maritain has 
applied to the philosophical system of Descartes.1 It is an apt 
label for a doctrine that would identify man with his mind and sep- 
arate mind completely from matter. It is this doctrine that is at 
the root of the Idealist-Materialist cleavage which runs through all 
post-Cartesian philosophy. On the one hand we find the Idealists 
placing all the emphasis upon mind, going so far as to say, in fact, 
that mind alone is real and matter but deceptive appearance. 
On the other hand are the Materialists who affirm that there is 
nothing except matter, of which mind is either a function or a 
property. All this is a far cry from the Medieval view of things, 
from the Thomist philosophical synthesis which held for both 
matter and mind and regarded man as an incarnate spirit. Medieval 
Christian thinkers were eminently realist in their approach. They 
had a keen appreciation of the profound truth that man is body as 
much as spirit, that body and soul are not merely juxtaposed, but 
that the material element—and the factors which affect it—have a 
far-reaching influence on the spiritual. Yet they did not forget 
that man, as a person, transcends the domain of matter and has in 
fact a spiritual destiny. In modern terminology, they achieved a 
happy combination of ‘ Transcendence’ and ‘ Incarnation’ in a 
unified philosophico-theological wisdom. 

It has been the tendency since the end of the last century to 
exaggerate the virtues of the high Middle Ages. But there are 
certain traits of Medieval life and thought which we cannot look 
back on without envy. Of these the most outstanding is that of 
unity ; it is the key to an understanding of all the rest. There 
was but one main stream of thought in Medieval Europe, which 
orientated and animated the many and varied aspects of human 
life. There was one Christian wisdom common to both clergy and 
laity, one truth at once theological and philosophical, one norm for 
private and for public affairs. All that contravened it was heresy. 
It was a truth that was eminently theocentric ; the world was God’s 
creature and all in it owed submission to His plan. As yet had not 
appeared that dualism of appreciation which distinguishes what 


1J. Maritain, Three Reformers, London, 1944, p. 53 seq. 
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can be good ‘ in the eyes of the world ’ yet evil ‘ in the eyes of God.’ 
A harmony of nature and the supernatural pervaded every domain 
of human endeavour. Art and religion were in agreement, literature 
and faith allied, belief and action in large measure concordant. 
It might in fact be said that, to a considerable degree, the Kingdom 
of God was realized on earth. 

The theology of the Middle Ages essayed to represent the totality 
of being as it appears to the eyes of God. For this reason it never 
lost sight of the things of this world, subsisting and living by the 
power of their Creator with a reality that is proper and inalienable. 
St. Thomas, in fact, as Sertillanges has noted,! can almost be accused 
of naturalism, so passionately was he opposed to the exaggerated 
unworldly mysticism, whose pernicious effects he had noted in the 
Neo-Platonism of the period that preceded him. In the Thomistic 
synthesis all creation was hierarchically organized in a procession 
from and to the Creator. The efficient cause of all things—God— 
was also their final cause. Return to Him was a necessity, not 
merely for the rational creature, but for all else through its service 
of man in enabling him to attain to his last end. Totum universum 
cum singulis suis partibus ordinatur ad Deum sicut in finem.? Cul- 
ture and thought, economics and politics, art and technique—all 
were caught up in this assimilative unification. In brief, human 
society was Christian both in theory and in practice. 

We are very far from this position today and the story of the 
reasons for it is a long one. The more properly balanced Medieval 
outlook gave way to an excessive interest in man, in human society, 
human achievements and human progress. The Reformation, in 
particular, is to blame for this error for though, on the one hand, 
the stressing of invisible things was a characteristic of Protestantism, 
it also led naturally and inevitably to rationalistic naturalism. But 
even Catholic writers also, as I propose to show, fell in line with the 
excessive emphasis on humanism. By way of reaction to this, for 
the past hundred years, Catholic theology has been centered on the 
purely supernatural, the interior, mystical life of the Church. Not 
of course that material and social affairs have been neglected, but 
that Catholic teaching on them has not been sufficiently integrated 
with general theology. At the present time there are indications 
that this is being righted and that a theology of social action is 
being developed. But let us take up the story in full of the historical 
developments that are connected with the elaboration of this 
theology. 


1A. Sertillanges, Saint Thomas d’Aquin, pp. 69-70. 
2S. Theol., 1, 65, 2. 
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With the Renaissance the Medieval outlook began to change. 
The supremacy of the Church in intellectual matters was challenged. 
Art and literature emancipated themselves ; philosophy ceased to 
be the servant of theology ; the age of humanism began. It cherished 
an ideal of humanity more pagan by far than Christian and con- 
tributed much towards corroding the Christian set-up by divorcing 
human affairs from traditional theological influence. Gradually, 
well nigh every domain of life was secularized or, more properly, 
de-Christianized. Not that this early modern anthropocentrism 
was desirous of being aught else than Christian ; it was certainly 
not anti-Christian by nature. The tragedy was that it gave rise 
to a fatal disfiguration of Christianity. All unnoticed a Copernican 
revolution in thought took place. After it, God was no longer at 
the centre of things; man had stepped quietly into His place. 
Economic, political and social theories had come to be expressed 
solely in terms of man. And yet, as I have said, modern humanism, 
at least in the beginning, tried vainly to maintain its fidelity to 
Christianity. In fact, however, it was little more than a philosophy 
that humanized transcendental values, while continuing to present 
its ideas within the framework of a Christian vocabulary. 

In the roth century this trend attained its peak. Hegel, for 
example, spoke of Christianity, of the Trinity and of Jesus Christ. 
But his Christianity was merely the end term of a human development 
which began with the religions of naturalism, passed through the 
‘spiritual ’ religions of the Jews, Greeks and Romans, and resulted 
in a philosophy of rational consciousness by which the Absolute 
Idea is realized. The Trinity too was disfigured in his system, the 
First Person corresponding to the Pure Idea, the Second to Nature 
and the Third to the Rational Mind which harmonizes them. In 
short, the Divinity was the Absolute Idea which was but another 
name for universal human consciousness. Thus the supernatural 
character of the Christian religion was eliminated. ‘‘ The réle of 
religion in Hegel,” writes the historian of theology Hocedez, “ is 
not to consecrate man to God but, so to speak, to consecrate the 
rational activity of man. In other words, his philosophy can only 
be called religious on condition that one gives this word a special 
signification.”"* Hegel’s system represents the full development of 

1Cf. G. Thils, Christianismes et Christianisme, Tournai, 1951, c. 1. 


2Cf. F. Gregoire, Hegel-Feuerbach, Louvain, 1947, passim. 
% E. Hocedez, Histoire de la Théologie au XIX Siécle, Brussels, 1947, Vol. I, p.137. 
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the rationalist phase that had its origin in the philosophy of Des- 
cartes. His Absolute Idealism was a pantheism rather than a theism 
and all pantheism is fundamentally a humanism. And so we find 
that in time his followers abandoned all religion ; humanism became 
avowedly atheistic.? 

It is interesting to note the very considerable influence which 
this humanism had on theology. In Protestant theology especially 
can be discerned a current of thought which was characterized by a 
denial of the transcendent and a preoccupation solely with the 
terrestrial and human. I refer to the theological aspect of Left- 
Wing Hegelianism. To this movement is attached the name of 
E. B. Strauss and also those of Feuerbach and Bruno Bauer. Strauss, 
in his Christian Doctrine of Faith? proclaimed that religion and 
philosophy are opposed. Philosophy is concerned with human 
things, religion with a supposedly divine being. But there is no 
other God than the thought in men’s minds and no attributes of 
God that are other than the laws of logic. Hence, when a philos- 
opher calls himself a Christian, he may have his reasons for so doing, 
but genuine reason he certainly has not. Theology is little more than 
a name since God has become identified with the human mind. 

The atheism of Strauss was developed by Bruno Bauer, Professor 
of theology at Berlin and at Bonn. One finds many ideas in his 
writings that are practically identical with those of contemporary 
atheist Existentialism. Theism is said to be anti-humanistic. 
Religious consciousness is opposed to free consciousness and morality. 
What is theological is simply that which is not human. Religion 
inevitably demands the neglect of the natural, of earthly, human 
things. It is in fact, says Bauer, a vampire that has sucked at the 
life of humanity itself ; man must abandon it or die. 

This atheist humanism of Bauer was further developed by Feuer- 
bach, who also regarded religion as an erroneous complication, 
useless and indeed harmful to man. Its fundamental error, he 
said, lay in its belief that God is a personal and spiritual being 
really distinct from man. It is a belief that is the fruit of the pro- 
jection and hypostatization of essentially human qualities, which 
man in his weakness idealizes. Such objectivization can serve no 
purpose, for the idea of God does not increase man’s stature. 
Religion, in fact, is harmful to the true development of man. Just 
because that of which man divests himself, when he projects the 
idea of God, is his essential nature—the integral factors of his per- 


1Cf. H. de Lubac, Le Drame de l'Humanisme Athée, Paris, 1950. 
* Tubingen 1841-42. 
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sonality—treligion makes humanity less human. And in constantly 
relating the interests of man to transcendental realities and a 
beyond, it necessarily involves the neglect of human values—of 
science, culture and progress. In truth, man is the only absolute, 
and theology should be replaced by anthropology or humanism. 
Such was the burden of Feuerbach’s most famous work, Das Wesen 
des Christentums.1 

Catholic theology did not remain unaffected. The 19th century 
German theologians Baader, Hermes and Giinther set themselves 
the task of remoulding traditional Catholic thought to meet the 
needs of the prevailing humanism. While opposed to extreme 
rationalism, they had the intention of being progressive but were, 
however, a good deal too progressive. To found a system in which 
philosophy and theology should not be separated and in which 
nature and grace should be complementary—this was Baader’s 
project (+1841). How find a via media between personal theism 
and genuine humanism ? To solve it he returned to later Medieval 
theology, not however to the sane realism of the Thomistic synthesis 
but to the exaggerated mysticism of Jacob Boheme. The result 
was not too happy. For Boheme, though brought up away from 
the centres of early humanism, had come under the influence of the 
naturalism of Paracelsus. Hence his system was a kind of early 
form of pantheistic naturalism. Original sin is the human soul 
choosing evil, Redemption its return to good. Christ is not a divine 
person become man ; rather is He the supreme manifestation of a 
universally deified humanity. Baader reflects these ideas. Then 
there was Hermes (+1831), who was pronouncedly a semi-rationalist 
and who wished to reconstruct the Christian mysteries from a 
point of view mainly human and in the language of current German 
thought. He ended up by casting doubt on the supernatural 
character of revelation. After his death his writings were attacked 
and, in 1853, fell under the censure of Pope Gregory XVI. Lastly, 
there was Giinther (+1863), who approached even more closely to 
rationalism. For him revealed truths were supernatural only in a 
relative sense ; they were capable of being rationally demonstrated 
and needed to be presented in terms of natural and human values. 
He also, as one might expect, was condemned for his humanism. 

By way of reaction to this Protestant and ‘ Catholic ’ humanistic 
theology, appeared a number of works on the purely supernatural. 


1 Leipzig, 1841. 
* Cf. “ Allemagne; Publications Catholiques sur les sciences sacrées,” by E. 
Muller in the Dict. de Théol. Cath., Vol. I, cc. 858-861. 
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They were called for too by the ironical fact that from German 
Protestant milieux came the charge that Catholicism had forgotten 
the supernatural. It was to meet this unwarranted criticism that 
Moehler wrote his famous Symbolism (1832). He was keenly aware 
of the dangers of Rationalist humanism and of its ravages even 
among German Catholic writers. First of all, the theological faculty 
of Tubingen, at which he had studied, was infected, to a certain 
extent, with its doctrines. In addition to this, in 1822-23, he had 
visited successively the Universities of Jena, Leipsig, Halle and 
Gottingen, Prague, Vienna and Landshut. This journey left him 
in no doubt about the absolute necessity of combating rationalism 
by every means at his disposal. And so, in 1832, his great work 
Symbolism appeared. Its sub-title was ‘“‘An Exposition of 
the Doctrinal Differences between Catholics and Protestants, 
as evidenced by their Symbolical Writings.” Immediately its 
great merits were acknowledged, many eminent non-Catholics 
themselves declaring it to be the greatest blow ever given to Pro- 
testantism. Rationalist humanism, in particular, was hard-hit. 
True, Moehler’s book cannot be said to have brought the criticism of 
Protestant doctrines right down to those of his own time. The 
sects whose teaching he examined were not posterior to the age of 
Bossuet. Yet “I must observe,” says a contemporary of his, 
that, although Symbolism abstains from investigating the modern 
systems of Protestantism, yet it presupposes throughout their existence ; 
and the work itself could never have appeared, if Protestantism had 
not attained its ultimate term of development. The present forms 
of Protestantism, moreover, being only a necessary development of 
its earlier errors, a solid and vigorous refutation of the latter must needs 
overthrow the former.? 

Moehler brought Protestant theologians into such straits that 

they had either to make an unconditional surrender to the Catholic 
Church or be swept along by the rising tide of Rationalism. 
It has sometimes been asked, why he did not appear in the lists against 
the Hermesians ? (But it is clear that) the Holy See having pronounced 
a solemn sentence of condemnation, the view which all Catholics were 
to take of this system could no longer be problematic. 

But he did insist that the essence of the Church consisted not in 
the human alone but in the union of the human and divine. 
Such was the main theme of Symbolism. 


1 Cf. Memoir of Dr. Moehler, by James Burton Robertson in his English trans. 
of Symbolism, London, 1843. 

* Robertson, loc. cit., pp. cvi-cvii. 

* Robertson, loc. cit., pp. cxi-cxii. 
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The master thesis, everywhere evident, of this admirable work can 
be expressed as follows: The religious life which the Son of God has 
brought to the earth, consists in the intimate and living union of the 
divine element and the human element, of the visible and invisible, 
of the natural and the supernatural. Protestantism has failed to compre- 
hend this organic character of the Christian life ; it has corrupted and 
destroyed it. On the contrary, this living synthesis is perfectly realised 
in Catholicism.! 

To take an example of the kind of writing which we find in Moehler. 

It is an universal truth, holding good of all even the highest orders 
and circles of intellectual creatures, that such a relation to God, as 
that of the paradisiac man, is no wise to be attained and upheld by 
natural powers; that consequently a special condescension of the 
Almighty is required thereto ; in short, that no finite being is holy, 
save by the holy and sanctifying spirit ; that no finite being can exist 
in a living moral communion with the Deity, save by the communion 
of the self-same holy spirit.? 

It was the mystical, interior, supernatural aspect of the Church 
that was most developed in the period following Moehler. The 
movement may be said to have got under way with Scheeben’s 
Mysterien des Christentums (1865). This was a book that made its 
mark. Its ideas were taken up and repeated right down to Karl 
Adam’s Spirit of Catholicism. Even the French have been influenced 
by it, as witness the works of Mersch * and Congar.* Not that 
Scheeben was as acutely aware as Moehler of the need for the 
supernatural approach. Scheeben’s education had been Roman 
and was little influenced by the German Universities. But in 
Rome he had imbibed rather novel ideas from his professors Pass- 
aglia and Franzelin, whose tracts De Ecclesia Christi contained the 
earliest theological formulation of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. “‘ The name of Passaglia,” says a historian of the 
time, “‘ signifies a new tendency in the theology of the past century 
in Italy, a tendency pursued by Schrader and Franzelin.’’* Scheeben 
was also considerably influenced by the neo-Scholastic Kleutgen, 
whose well-known work Theologie der Vorzeit was eminently specu- 
lative in character. This speculative bent, which came to full 
development in the Gregorian University with Billot, was very 


1 Hocedez, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 240. 

2 Moehler, Symbolism, Engl. trans. p. 36. 

3E. Mersch, Le Corps Mystique de Christ, Louvain, 1933. 

4M. J. Congar, Esquisses du Mystére de lEglise, Paris, 1941. Cf. also H. Cler- 
issac, Le Mystére de I’ Eglise. 

5 Cf. E. H. Palmer’s opening chapter on Scheeben in Scheeben’s Doctrine of Divine 
Adoption, Amsterdam, 1953. 

*H. Schauf, Die Einwohnung des Heiligen Geistes, Fribourg-im-Bresgau, 1941. 
Cited by Dom A. Kerkvoorde in his Introduction, Scheeben et Son Epoque, to his 
edition of Scheeben’s Mysterien—La Mystére de lV’ Eglise, Paris, 1944. 
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suitable to Scheeben’s subject-matter and gave to it a somewhat 
abstract tone. It found full expression in his teaching on grace 
and divine adoption, on the inner life of the Trinity, and on the 
doctrine of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Scheeben remains 
“the principal theoretician and theologian of the supernatural 
order.” 

All this was rather novel at the time but it was unquestionably 
orthodox and its development was to yield much fruit. Neverthe- 
less, though its originators laid emphasis on both the external and 
internal aspects of the Church, the tendency from this time on, was 
to exaggerate somewhat the mystical aspect. Or rather should we 
say that attention was concentrated on its interior invisible aspect 
almost to the neglect of the visible and human. “The Mysteries 
of Christianity of Scheeben,” wrote Goyau, ‘‘a work of mystical 
speculation, impeccable from the point of view of orthodoxy, 
appeared as an invitation to mount to certain heights, away from 
terrestrial meddlings.”? The whole trend was the culmination of 
the reaction of the theologians of ‘ Transcendence ’ to the excessive 
humanism of previous theology. While very welcome in one sense, 
it entailed the neglect of social affairs by the theological textbooks 
of the period during which it flourished. ‘‘ The majority of theol- 
ogians,”’ says Hocedez, 
absorbed by other problems . . . did not try to apply, or even did 
not dream of applying in their treatises on justice, traditional principles 
to the new conditions in society. The great mass of Catholics were 
under the influence of economic liberalism to the point of not feeling 
the necessity for reform or at least of not envisaging any remedies other 
than charity and almsgiving. In any case to the errors of Socialism 
and the false theories of Manchesterian Liberalism no teacher of un- 
contested authority had yet, in a positive and constructive manner, 
opposed the Christian conception of economic organisation and society 
and the ensemble of rights and duties which it implies.® 

It remained for Kettler and Manning and Gibbons and Leo XIII 
to awaken Catholics to the necessity for doing this. But which of 
these was a dogmatic or moral theologian ? 

Since their day a considerable leeway has been made up, yet 
social theory has not yet been properly integrated with theology. 
Today, in fact, supporters of the theology of transcendence can still 
be commonly found among theologians. Their emphasis is on 


1 Hocedez, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 384. 

2G. Goyau, L’Allemagne Religieuse : Le Catholicisme, 1800-1870, Tome IV, 
Paris, 1909, p. 249. Cited in Kerkvoorde, loc. cit., p. 9 

* Hocedez, op. cit., p. 185. 
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things of the spirit. The Kingdom of God, though introduced into 
this world, is primarily and essentially a supra-temporal thing, 
extra-spatial and celestial. It has an undoubted actuality upon 
earth, without however being fully actual, a location without being 
really localized. In short, its terrestrial phase is hidden in the 
mysteries of God. Spirituality is centered in the Holy Spirit who 
sanctifies the members of Christ. His action whether on the part 
or on the whole is always discreet and unpredictible.t And its 
purpose is not to transform the world of time, but rather to strive 
against ‘the world’ and await the coming of Christ in power.? 
It is personal salvation that counts, the development of human 
institutions not at all. Praeterit figura huius mundi. 


' II 


The good points in this ‘ Theology of Transcendence’ must not 
be minimized. It had its origin, as we have seen, as a timely and 
orthodox reaction to the rationalistic humanism of much Iogth 
century theology. Yet it has certain important drawbacks. Not 
least among these is the creation of a ‘ lay-clerical’ antinomy or, 
as the French would put it, a juxtaposition d’un tout laique a un tout 
Chrétien. It provides the basis for Liberal Catholicism with its 
idea of a duality of conscience, one proper to a man’s strictly re- 
ligious duties, the other concerned with his everyday life of industry, 
commerce or profession. The great adage of Liberalism has been 
that religion is a private affair and that it must not be allowed to 
meddle with public or even social matters. 

Certain points could be made for Liberalism. In dissociating the 
profane from the sacred, it has undoubtedly accentuated the differ- 
ence between temporal and celestial values. Again it could well be 
maintained that it constitutes a favourable climate for liberty of 
adhesion to Christianity. But how much can be urged against it ? 
A mutilated Christianity, a disincarnate faith, a truncated theology.® 
It would seem to place arbitrary limits to the rights of God and of 
His Church. Faith is confined to an interior spirituality, deprived 
of all contact with the world. It is refused concretization in social 
institutions and public life, in customs and legislations, in human 


1Cf. J. Danielou, ‘‘ Christianisme et Histoire,” in Etudes, 1947. 

2Cf. 1. Bouyer, ‘“‘ Christianisme et Eschatologie,” in La Vie Intellectuelle, 1948. 

3Cf. G. Thils, Christianismes et Christianisme, p. 118 seq.; Transcendence ou 
Incarnation, Louvain, 1950; Mission du Clergé et du Laicat, Paris, 1945. 
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terrestrial realities in general. Theology becomes an esoteric study, 
the closed domain of a caste and interesting only to the initiate. 
It concerns itself with the abstract and the eternal; hence its 
problems remain ever the same. It no longer exercises a ‘ presence ’ 
to everything human, whether material or social or technical. 
Such are the very objections that are being urged against Chris- 
tianity today. Today, as never before, exists a virile humanism. 
The study of the external world having been appropriated by the 
natural sciences and the ontology of Idealist metaphysics having 
been discredited, man as he‘exists in the concrete has become the 
centre of philosophical reflection, being neither an apriori principle 
nor a fact or law of the cosmos.!. ‘ Humanism’ is the alternative 
and more intelligible term which can be applied to what is known 
as ‘atheist Existentialism.’ It is not, as Sartre explains,? the 
type of humanism which makes man a superior value. The latter, 
or classical humanism, he brands as absurd. But another type 
of humanism is possible, a humanism that is centered on the develop- 
ment of man and his world, on his capacity for ever greater per- 
fection, on the possibility of progress—on ‘ historicity.’ Such is the 
Existentialist humanism common to the atheist Existentialists— 
to Sartre, Merleau-Ponty, Simone de Beauvoir. Man’s power of 
action is divinized while God pari passu is humanized. Thus the 
central idea of religion is changed. God is no longer conceived as 
its starting point ; rather is it man. Even Kierkegaard’s theistic 
Existentialism is not so much concerned with God in Himself as 
with man’s relationship to God. The same holds for the system of 
Jaspers. In general then the Philosophy of Existence centres 
«round man the existent and is limited to a description of his rela- 
tionships and a discussion of his problems. Man is the centre around 
which religion revolves. From such an inversion of values stems 
the idea that religion is no longer man’s service of God but the sum 
of man’s duties to man. The highest term of religion is humanity 
and, Christianity, if it is to be regarded as true religion, must 
necessarily be the religion of humanity. 
Existentialism, at least of the atheist type, maintains that this is 
precisely what it is not. Christianity, it says, destroys earthly 
values. The Christian looks to heaven rather than to earth: 
Nostra autem conversatio in caelis est (Phil., 3: 20). He follows the 
command of St. Paul: Quae sursum sunt quaerite, non quae super 
terram (Col., 3: 2). Revelation is something stable and unchanging, 


*Cf. F. Copleston, Existentialism and Modern Man, Oxford, 1948. 
2 J. P. Sartre, Existentialisme est un Humanisme, Paris, 1946, p. 90 seq. 
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defined once for good and for all. It imposes on man a pattern 
of belief and of conduct which suffocates individual initiative. 
By vocation the Christian is a conservative ; he is uninterested in the 
continual development of the world of human values. To put it 
as briefly and clearly as possible, Christianity destroys humanism 
and historicity. ‘‘ Au fond,” says Merleau-Ponty, “ pour les 
Catholiques, ’- homme eut un destin comme une chose.’? Only an 
atheism, such as Existentialism, he contends, can save human values 
and institutions. 

Now there cannot, of course, be ever question of acceding to such 
a contention to the extent of adopting an atheist type of humanism. 
What is necessary, however, is that Catholics give evidence of being 
truly interested in man and human society in the temporal order. 
The task lies before us of proving to our atheist contemporaries that 
true humanism lies in Christianity rather than in atheism, that 
social peace and even material prosperity are more likely to be 
attained through the former than through the latter. For this is 
all most of them want ; the tragedy is that they seek them outside 
Christianity and think that they are alien to its nature. This error 
can only be rectified through the development by Christians of an 
extensive theology of social action. Protestant theology is already 
alive to this great need of our age.2. Orthodox Christianity too is 
coming to realise the need for the penetration of the influence of the 
Church into every domain ; contemplation must go hand in hand 
with action. What is to be the attitude of Catholics? Is it 
not our duty to develop a more ample theology, a theology of ter- 
restrial values, of culture, social progress and history ? 

It was to answer such questions and to direct theologians in face 
of contemporary intellectual currents that the Encyclical Humani 
Generis was issued. It begins by pointing out that there have 
always been errors outside the fold of the one true Church. It 
then goes on to say that at the present moment there is prevalent 
an erroneous philosophy called Existentialism, which goes hand in 
hand with a false humanism that seeks to overthrow the very 
foundations of Christian truth. But immediately it adds that 
Catholic theologians and philosophers can “neither ignore nor 
neglect such systems.” “‘ Even more,” it says, 


they ought to understand them thoroughly, both because diseases are 
not properly cured unless they are rightly diagnosed, and because some- 


1M. Merleau-Ponty, Sens et Non-Sens, Paris, 1948, p. 148. 
*Cf. for example W. Banning, Theology in Sociology, 1936. 
*Cf. S. Boulgakov, Le Ciel sur la Terre. 
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times even in these false theories a certain amount of truth is concealed, 
and finally, because these false theories provoke more subtle discussion 
and evaluation of philosophical and theological truths (9). 


If our philosophers and theologians, says the Encyclical, con- 
fined themselves to deriving such-like fruit from these doctrines, 
there would be no need for the Magisterium of the Church to warn 
them of their dangers. 


If they aimed only at adapting ecclesiastical teaching and methods to 
modern conditions and requirements, through the introduction of a new 
approach, there would be scarcely any need for alarm. (12). 


But some go much further, suggesting that the traditional 
apologetics of the Church constitutes an obstacle rather than an 
aid to the leading of souls to Christ and that theological science and 
method must not merely be perfected but completely reformed. 
It is this ‘ New Theology ’ that is reproved, which would insist that 
the mysieries of faith can never be expounded once and for all but 
always only in approximate terms, and that they must be changed 
in accordance with the necessities of the age. Such ideas truly de- 
serve reproach. The Church can never allow herself to be allied 
with a passing philosophical fashion. Nor will she permit Scholastic 
theology and philosophy to be contaminated by false current 
principles. But she is ever ready to permit that it be given a garb 


more suitable and more rich, made more vigorous with a more effective 
terminology, divested of certain Scholastic aids found less useful, and 
prudently enriched with the fruits of progress of the human mind. (30). 


In other words, she is willing and desirous, in so far as is 
possible, to present her teaching in such a way as will meet the 
demands of the day. 

A sane theology of human realities and social action is not only 
not contrary to the Encyclical but in harmony both with its letter 
and its spirit. In truth the fact is that it is not at all a ‘ New 
Theology’ but the florescence of traditional wisdom. It would 
indeed be strange if Humant Generis had condemned it. For other 
Encyclicals from other Popes had demanded it. Recall to mind the 
pontifical slogan of Pope Pius XI, which proclaimed to the world 
the theme of his reign—at once liturgical and doctrinal—Christus 
Rex. ‘‘ By the institution of a feast in honour of the Kingship of 
Christ,”” said His Holiness, “‘ We are persuaded that We are doing 
an appropriate work. For this feast will be one of the greatest 
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means of struggling against laicism, its errors and tendencies ; 
against this laicism which is the pest of our society.” This laicism, 
as we have seen, would hide Christ, would forget His presence in the 
world, suppress His image in eliminating from society, its families 
and institutions, all that pertains to His name. It is against this 
social philosophy of silence and suppression that the Encyclical 
Quas Primas hit out. Christ must be King of human things, of 
families, professions and nations, industrial and commercial social 
groupings. Divini Redemptoris was insistent on this. It invited 
the faithful to combat 


this incoherence, this discontinuity in the Christian life, which we have 
deplored so many times, which brings about the situation whereby 
certain men, apparently faithful as regards the fulfilment of their religious 
duties, yet in the fields of labour and industry, in the professions, trade 
and public offices, permit a deplorable cleavage in their conscience, and 
live a life too little in conformity with the clear principles of justice and 
Christian charity. Such lives are a scandal to the weak, and a malicious 
pretext to discredit the Church. (55). 


Lastly, let us note the words of the present Pontiff, pronounced 
only in 1947: 


Under the pretext of defending the Church against the risk of losing her- 
self in the ‘ temporal,’ a directive, originating some dozens of years ago, 
continues to accredit itself in the world : Return to the ‘ purely spiritual.’ 
And one understands by this the confining of oneself narrowly to the 
terrain of strict dogmatic teaching, all incursion into—or even right of 
opinion regarding—the domain of public life, civil and social order 
being forbidden .... Such vivisection is quite simply anti-Catholic. 


Here, in equivalent terms, we have a call for ‘a wider dogmatic 
teaching,’ for a theology of social action. The very same demand 
was made in the very same year in a famous Lenten Pastoral of 
Cardinal Suhard.2 The Pastoral mentions the charge, levelled 
commonly at Catholics today, of being detached from terrestrial 
tasks. It notes their dilemma—rupture with or adaptation to the 
world—and delineates a sound theology of action. The Church, 
it does not forget, is the Corpus Mysticum Christi and has therefore 
a twofold aspect. As Corpus Mysticum it is transcendent; as 
Corpus Christi it is temporal. It is in fact une église théandrique. 
This dual character of the Church of Christ should conduce to a 
realism of doctrine which will steer clear, on the one hand of Modern- 


1 Allocution to the International Catholic Feminine League, Sept. 1947. 
*L’Essor ou declin de lI’ Egiise, Paris, 1947. Cf. also Suhard, Le Sens de Dieu, 
Paris, 1948. 
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ism so forgetful of the divine, and on the other hand of a position 
which thinks of the human not at all. True Catholicism will opt 
for a synthesis—for a humanism based on God. It will involve a 
spiritualité totale, by which all societies and institutions are Christian- 
ized. The effecting of such a synthesis is the work of a true apostol- 
ate. ‘Is there any need to say,” concludes the Pastoral, “ that 
it is to the intellectuals that this task pertains? ’’ Of them is 
demanded a true humanism—a faithful conception of man—and 
a profound plan of reform of social structures. On them falls the 
duty of ensuring the ‘ presence ’ of Christianity in every domain by 
means of a sound theology of social action. 


Ill 


Already there have been a few such works. Under this heading, 
for example, would come Maritain’s L’Humanisme Integral,’ de la 
Bedoyere’s Christianity in the Market Place,? and certain works on 
‘Social Moral Theology.’* In the same vein is de Lubac’s Cath- 
olicisme,* with its emphasis on the social aspects of dogma and the 
place of Christianity in history. So too G. Philips’s Le Réle du Laicat 
dans l’Eglise® and Congar’s Jalons pour une Théologie du Laicat.§ 
But there is a dearth of formal textbooks. I know of only one 
effort as yet to give the subject a semblance of full scientific treat- 
ment. I refer to the work of Gustav Thils, the present Professor 
of Ecclesiology at Louvain.? Thils shows that temporal things 
can provide matter for theology and that revelation contains guid- 
ance in regard to them. Theologians up to the present, he rightly 
observes, deal essentially if not exclusively with divine realities. 
God and the Trinity are studied, the angels, their nature and role. 
True, human reality is not entirely omitted—man, his creation and 
nature, his elevation and his fall, and his final destiny, embracing 
judgement, hell or heaven. But other created realities are neglected 
—the societies, institutions and culture, the arts and techniques of 
man. Yet these also constitute an authentic part of the order 


1 Paris, 1936. 2 London, 1943. 

* E.g., J. Folliet, Théologie Morale Sociale, Paris, 1937. Cf. also A. Geck, ‘‘ The 
Fundamentals of Social Theology,”’ in Christus Rex, July, 1949. 

‘Paris, 1937. Cf. also de Lubac’s Le Caractére Social du Dogme Chrétien, 
Paris, 1936. 

’ Tournai—Paris, 1953- * Paris, 1954. 

7G. Thils, Théologie des Réalités Terrestres : Vol. I Préludes ; Vol. II, Théologie 
de l’Histoire, (Paris, 1948-49). 
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of creation. They too are dependent on God both for their being 
and their development and undoubtedly have a providential destiny. 
They too have suffered from the fall and should be restored by the 
influence of Christianity. 

To constitute a theology of such realities, it is not sufficient 
merely to recognize their relation with God the Creator. Revelation 
must offer something on the subject. That it does Professor Thils 
proceeds to show. The pertinent texts of Scripture may not be 
numerous, but such quantity is a category which plays a minor role 
in any theological treatise. In the Old Testament we find Yaweh 
addressing parents and children as such, kings and their subjects 
as such, masters and slaves as such. Is this not the envisaging 
them as members of familial, civil and professional societies and 
proclaiming these human institutions, as such, to owe submission 
to Him their King. And what of Psalm 103, the hymn of God the 
Creator, or Psalm 118: Omnia serviunt tibi. And there are other 
less well-kncwn texts.! In the New Testament we find the beat- 
itudes—precise norms of social relationships. And when St.Paul, 
in the moral sections of his Epistles, addresses himself to parents 
and children, to governors and to subjects, to masters and servants 
as such, and proposes to them a life ‘ in Christ.’ is he not revealing 
the spiritual significance of temporal, human societies ? Quoniam 
in ipso condita sunt universa in caelis et in terra, visibilia et invisib- 
iia .. . omnia per ipsum et in ipso creata sunt. The fall, it is true, 
has wrought havoc both to man and to his world. But Christ has 
restored all things? and merits, as a result, the homage of the 
entire universe. Pauline Soteriology is universalistic. Patristic 
teaching on this subject is also extensive and many texts can be 
gathered to support it.4 Why then hesitate to speak of a theology 
of terrestrial realities ? Such, as briefly as possible, is the argument 
of Gustav Thils. 

Hence to future theological texts he proposes the addition of the 
following tract : 


THEOLOGIA RERUM TERRESTRIUM 


DE CREATIONE ET CONSERVATIONE. 
I. Realitas temporalis pendet totaliter a Deo in esse. 
2. Realitas temporalis pendet totaliter a Deo in agere. 
Cf. Exod., 13: 2: 19 : 5; Levit. 27 : 29-30. 
*Cf. Rom., 8 : 19; Ephes., 1: to. 


3Cf. Phil., 2 : 10-11. 
*Cf. G. Thils, Théologie et Réalité Sociale, Tournai-Paris, 1952, passim. 
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ELEVATIO ET FINIS SUPERNATURALIS. 
1. Finis primarius rerum terrestrium: gloriam Dei. 
2. Finis secundarius realitatum terrestrium ; servitium Christian- 
orum. 


LAPSUS ET DEORDINATIO. 
1. Quaedam realitates terrestres recusent glorificare Deum. 
2. Quaedam realitates terrestres recusent servire Christianis. 
3. Satan est origo illius deordinationis. 


REDEMPTIO SEU RESTAURATIO. 

Christus voluit totum ordinem creationis restaurare. 
Centrum illius restaurationis: Dominus Rex gloriosus. 
Ecclesia caelestis et restauratio universalis. 

Ecclesia terrestris et restauratio rerum terrestrium. 
Gratia divina et restauratio rerum terrestrium. 


REDEMPTIO IN FIERI. 
1. Natura intima restaurationis rerum temporalium. 
2. Spiritus Sanctus quasi ‘ forma ’ illius restaurationis. 
3. Spiritualitas, lex progressus rerum temporalium. 


YRwPH 


DE NOVISSIMIS. 
1. Caracter precarius rerum terrestrium. 
2. Res temporales et beatitudo. 


The further development of this, says Thils, will involve a theology 
of the sciences, of culture and of art, of the family and education, 
of civil, professional and industrial society, of the body and of sport, 
of material goods, technology and finance. And in the last five 
chapters of the first volume of his above-mentioned work, M. Thils 
gives an idea of the form which these branches might take. His 
second volume is even wider in scope, being a sketch of history as 
interpreted by Christian theology. The full growth of these branches 
will take time and writers must be careful not to be carried away 
by fantastic endeavours to find theological guidance for each and 
every type of human activity. But that a great deal can and should 
be done is clear, though the present article could not hope to show 
how. Thils, however, has already produced a kind of theology of 
education,’ as well as a general introduction to the theology of 
society. ? 


1G. Thils, Sagesse Chrétienne et Humaniiés, Brussels, 1951. 
2G. Thils, Théologie et Réalité Sociale, Tournai-Paris, 1952. 
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The theology of social action, I repeat, is not a ‘ New Theology ’ 
but a development and application of the old. Theology is organic 
and living and is capable of continual growth. “ It is true,”’ wrote 
Newman, in the concluding page of his Essay on Development, 


it is true, there have been seasons when, from the operation of external 
or internal causes, the Church has been thrown into what was almost a 
state of deligquium; but her wonderful revivals, while the world was 
triumphing over her, is a further evidence of the absence of corruption 
in the system of doctrine and worship into which she has developed . . . 
She pauses in her course, and almost suspends her functions ; she rises 
again, and she is herself once more ; all things are in their place and 
ready for action. Doctrine is where it was, and usage, and precedence, 
and policy ; there may be changes, but they are consolidations or adapta- 
tions ; all is unequivocal and determinate, with an identity which there 
is no disputing. 


Our own times have seen in Mariology a perfect example of the 
development of doctrine. Indeed Mariology, as a scientific tract, 
is a relative newcomer to theological texts. Surely it is not too 
much to expect that even further theological tracts will be developed. 

A theology of social action would be both dogmatic and moral in 
character. Or rather should we say that in this domain dogmatic 
and moral theology would meet. Indeed Social Moral Theology is 
but the moral prolongation of the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ.1. But it is not sufficient that one ennumerate the duties 
of the moral life, be they individual or social in nature. Before 
telling men how they ought to behave, it is desirable that they be 
given a vision of the ideal divine plan of things. What is needed 
for this is a ‘ Fundamental Moral Theology’ which would present 
men with the Christian Weltanschauung—with the divine meaning 
for the world and human life, for matter and the earth, for health 
and for suffering, for progress and for sport. Dogmatic Theology, 
as presently limited, covers some of this ground but not all. And 
in any case it is more properly an introduction to Moral Theology. 
The good Professor of Moral Theology is caréful to preface his 
treatment of moral questions with a few words on their dogmatic 
implications—a custom, unfortunately, that is not always aided by 
the textbooks. On the other hand, professors of Dogma are ever 
teady to point out that the full title for Moral Theology is ‘ Dogmatic 
Moral Theology.’? Nevertheless, on the whole, there exists today 

Cf. J. Leclercq, L’Enseignement de la Morale Chrétienne, Paris, 1950. 


_ *Cf. Van Noort, ‘‘ Theologia dogmatica subdividitur in theoreticam et prac- 
ticam seu moralem '’—De Vera Religione, Praelegomena, p. x. 
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a certain division between these branches that is alien to the spirit 
of the Medieval Summae. A Theology of Social Action would do 
much to fill this gap. 

Its lack is a grave lacuna. Theology should be a veritable 
Wisdom, in contact with man’s everyday life. In plain words, if 
any aspect of life is neglected, it means that we are ignorant of 
God’s plan for some things of this earth or, at any rate, that we are 
deprived of scientific precision regarding part, at least, of His will. 
It may be said of course that thorough expositions of social principles 
exist, even if they are not to be found in the textbooks of theology. 
And this indeed is truly the case. But the point is that they should 
be incorporated into theology. The doing of this will go far towards 
dispelling the too widespread error that social obligations are not 
as binding as individual duties. It will ensure that social principles 
be regarded as social moral and dogmatic principles. The dogmatic 
introduction will serve to place the social question in its proper 
perspective, outlined against the background of the fall and :e- 
demption and the second coming of Christ in glory. Such a theology 
will give meaning to all temporal values, will aid men to sanctify 
themselves in and through the world and will respond to the prayer 
of Christ that the will of the Father be done on earth as in heaven. 


JEREMIAH NEWMAN 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Some Problems 
in the History of The Reformation 


It was in one of Father Philip Hughes’s earliest works—if not indeed 
the first printed work of the many with which he has enriched the history 
of the Church—that he pointed out the central importance of the Catholic 
question in the history of England from the Reformation to the present 
day. This was a thesis which must have sounded strangely to the 
majority of Englishmen, for whom the Catholic issue must still appear 
not substantially more important than it was before the great Catholic 
revival which began in the last century. 

It is particularly noteworthy how the history of the sixteenth century 
crisis in England came to be written with such little emphasis on this 
vital and central question. Historians of Tudor England were in general 
so preoccupied with the beginnings of their nation’s glories in Tudor 
times, and so conditioned by the long-established claims of the Church 
of England, that they could almost come to forget how real and how 
important the religious conflict was in the sixteenth century. There 
were exceptions, it is true. There was John Lingard, a truly great 
historian, but it was extraordinary how many contrived to borrow their 
facts from Lingard while ignoring the argument he had used these facts 
to support. There was Hilaire Belloc: but with him temperament 
and the circumstances in which he wrote combined to force him into 
certain exaggerations, at least in his manner of presentation, which 
tended to obscure the true value of his work. The sixteenth century 
came to be accepted as evolution, not revolution. Royal supremacy 
succeeded papal supremacy, but the Church of England remained. 
It was felt to be a particularly English way of doing things. And in 
England there were so many tangible things which seemed to suggest 
continuity between the middle ages and modern times that it was all 
too easy to conclude that this continuity was substantial, not accidental. 
The Catholic question was ignored. 

Philip Hughes has done as much as any man to recall it, particularly 
in his great study of the Reformation in England, the third and con- 
cluding volume of which has now appeared. In this third volume 
he carries the story down to the death of Elizabeth I, and the con- 
ferences at Hampton Court with which James I began his reign. The 
accession of James is indeed a turning point in the story of England’s 
defection from the faith: the seventeenth century sees problems very 
different from those of the sixteenth. The Catholic Church has now 
given up hope of a complete reversal of fortune. After the long reign 


1 The Reformation in England, vol. III. London, Hollis and Carter, 1954. 
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oi Elizabeth there is no hope of full restoration. The most that can 
now be hoped for is toleration in a non-Catholic England. The Estab- 
lished Church faces different problems also. The struggle with Cath- 
olicism has been won, but there remains the struggle with sectaries 
within the Church of England itself. The latter is to be the problem 
preoccupying the Stuarts as the former had preoccupied the Tudors. 

There is no need at this stage to speak of the value of Father Hughes’s 
work on the English Reformation, when we have been watching so eagerly 
for the appearance of each successive volume. It may, however, be 
worth calling attention to the strength and cohesion given to his work 
in consequence of his keeping central the Catholic question. This 
strength and cohesion arises, not from any careful manipulation of 
the evidence—few historians are so obviously anxious as Father Hughes 
to look steadily at the full truth—but because this question is in fact 
central, is the key to English history during the reign of Elizabeth. 

The decision to alter religion, taken in 1559, was, he reminds us, the 
decisive element in the new reign. It was a decision by no means 
altogether prompted by religious motives, and the resulting settlement 
of religion was in many ways a curious amalgam. He then examines 
how this was presented to the English nation—for, as he points out, 
the 1559 settlement was not the fruit of any universal conviction : the 
party in power had to set itself consciously to the task of “ altering 
the religious outlook of the nation.” The means by which this was 
attempted are then described, together with the difficulties encoun- 
tered. It did not, he notes, bring about any great religious revival. 
It proved impossible to provide a ministry which should preach the 
settlement of 1559 so as to set all afire : indeed, as well as the insufficiency 
of the ministry, the settlement itself was not such as to provoke a great 
renewal of religious fervour. The Catholics were by no means the 
only Englishmen dissatisfied with it. There was a large body for whom 
it did not go nearly far enough, among whom was a force of personal 
conviction strong enough to carry them to victory in the middle of 
the next century. 

Long before this they had their effect on the Established Church 
itself. Father Hughes’s comparison of the theory of the Church pro- 
pounded by Hooker, writing towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign, with 
that propounded by Jewel, writing at its beginning, is a brilliant piece 
of work which bears eloquent witness to the influence of the extremists 
within the Established Church in making it retreat even from the 
““moderate Protestantism’ of the 1559 settlement, and underlines 
the inherent weakness of the Ecclesia Anglicana since the time Henry VIII 
repudiated authority and declared himself its head. 

Meanwhile, the steady pressure of the whole legal system was being 
turned against the Catholics. It was persecution—there is no other 
word for it. This is another matter in which the generally received 
account needs critical handling. It has been usual to stress the clemency 
of Elizabeth towards recusants in the opening years of her reign, and 
to say that active persecution began only with the papal declaration 
of war with the Regnans in excelsis of 1570. But, as Father Hughes 
points out, the practice of Catholic life was impossible under the “‘ liberal ” 
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régime of Elizabeth. The pressure of her penal laws was effective from 
the very start, and the proof of this is afforded by the “ all but universal ”’ 
surrender of the Catholics before 1570. At the best they were drifting 
dangerously, until they were shocked into a realization of what was 
at stake. 

What shocked them into this realization was not St. Pius V’s excom- 
munication of Elizabeth. The Regnans in excelsis is important, as 
Father Hughes shows, for what it was made to mean rather than for 
what it was meant to mean. The decisive factor, the turning point, 
was the appearance in England of the priest trained in the spirit and 
methods of the Counter-reformation. The first of these priests—and 
the bulk of them always—came from Allen’s foundation of Douai. 
Before long, the religious had come to their aid, notably the Jesuits, 
two of whom had become a living legend during their short mission 
in England, and one of these two—Edmund Campion—an undying 
legend in his barbarous and glorious death. 

He was not alone in his dying, for the government was quick to 
recognize the challenge of the “‘ seminary priests and Jesuits,’’ and the 
young missionaries from Douai landed in Engiand in the full know- 
ledge that they had every reason to look forward to sharing Campion’s 
fate, and that the best they could hope for in this world was a life of 
privation and anxiety. Of those who died, the government did its 
utmost to proclaim that they died as traitors. Their propaganda met 
notable success, but the real evidence is against them. These priests 
were executed for their religion, for being priests. There is no need 
to elaborate their story, for their souls are in the hand of God, and the 
torment of death shall not touch them. They stand out from the whole 
sad business of the state-imposed religion, and the even sadder business 
of Catholic men surrendering their principles in the face of unendurable 
pressures—“‘ their plain ‘ yea’ and ‘nay’ coming through the horrible 
atmosphere of the state’s arrangement with a truly bracing sweetness.’’! 

Not all the Counter-reformation efforts have the same heroic simplicity. 
In particular, there is the question of the plots to depose, even to murder, 
Elizabeth, and the complicity of English ecclesiastics in certain aspects 
of these. There is no use even attempting a summary judgment. The 
story must be read in detail, so many factors have to be taken into 
consideration. I have always been particularly struck by the position 
of Allen, director of the missionary effort and also involved in the political 
tangle. It seems clear that Father Hughes has been reflecting on this 
problem also, and he now seems inclined to minimize Allen’s initiative 
in the political effort : that in so far as he was involved, it was in obedience 
to superior commands.? It is beyond question that he kept his activities 
distinct. Talk of politics was not encouraged at Douai. The students 
there were being prepared for one purpose only. Still, we cannot avoid 
reflecting on the agonizing decisions which must have been Allen’s 
as he sent his young priests to England, while at the same time his other 
activities were making it easier for the English government to prepare 


1 Ibid., p. 285. 
* Cf. his earlier work, Rome and the Counter-reformation in England, (Burns Oates, 
1942), pp. 193 ff., with The Reformation in England, vol. III, p. 316. 
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a case to send them to Tyburn as traitors. It is most unfortunate 
that we still lack a formal biography of that really great man, William 
Allen of the Lancashire Fylde, cardinal of San Martino ai Monti. 


Il 


This last consideration seems to bring naturally to mind the much 
more serious lacunae in the sources and literature of the history of the 
Reformation in Ireland. Irish historians will turn to Philip Hughes's 
work with envy and gratitude. With gratitude, because it clarifies 
our notions of the English Reformation, and is thereby a great if in- 
direct help in our efforts to understand the course of the attempt to 
introduce the English Reformation into Ireland, which was, in fact, 
what the Irish Reformation was. With envy, when we look on the 
wealth of sources and studies on which he can draw, compared with 
our Own meagre equipment. True, he has to think his way round 
obstacles arising from a long-established anti-Catholic tradition, which 
has coloured so much of what has been written on the Reformation 
in England. Here there is no corresponding tradition, but rather the 
reverse : “in Ireland there are many Churches ; there is but one Irish 
Church’! and it is the Catholic Church. This, however, has its own 
dangers. England has developed her own legend, and we are not immune 
from having developed ours. The danger is all the greater in our case 
in so far as the control we can exercise from historical sources is less. 
For these sources are very slight in comparison with the English ones. 
There is still a fairly substantial body of State Papers, available in one 
form or another. Apart from these, sources are scattered and frag- 
mentary enough, particularly with regard to the basic, Gaelic factor 
in the life of the nation. It is beyond question that this must be seen 
in a particularly distorted way from the evidence provided by the State 
Papers: but how are we to correct this distortion ? 

To take some questions, more or less at random. The first concerns 
the religious state of the people when the Reformation was introduced ; 
the second arises from one aspect of their resistance to that Reformation. 
First, what do we really know of the state of religion in Ireland when 
the Reformation came ?? The usual estimates seem to be based on 
a few well-known sources. Time and again one meets the verdict given 
in the “ State of Ireland and Plan for its Reformation,” written in 1515 :* 


Some sayeth, that the prelates of the Churche, and clergye, is muche cause 
of all the mysse order of the land ; for ther is no archebysshop, ne bysshop, 
abbot, ne pryor, parson, ne vycar, ne any other person of the Churche, 
highe or lowe, greate or smalle, Englyshe or Iryshe, that useyth to preache 
the worde of Godde, saveing the poore fryers beggars; and ther wodde 
of Godde do cesse, ther canne be no grace, and wythoute the specyall [grace] 


_— phrase comes from P. S. O’Hegarty, A history of Ireland under the Union, 
p. ’ 

* See the sources available to Father Hughes in his study of this aspect of the 
Reformation in England, The Reformation in England, vol. 1, pp. 31-106. 

* State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. II, pp. 1-31. The passage cited is on pp. 15-16. 
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of Godde, this lande maye never be reformyd ; and by preacheing and teche- 
ing of prelates of the Churche, and by prayer and oryson of the devoute 
persons of the same, Godde useyth alwaye to graunte his aboundaunte 
grace ; ergo, the Churche, not useing the premysseis, is muche cause of all 
the said mysse ordre of this lande. 

Also, the Churche of thys lande use not to lerne any other scyence, but 
the Lawe of Canon, for covetyce of lucre traunsytory ; all other scyence, 
whereof grow none such lucre, the persons of the churche dothe despyce. 
They cowde more by the ploughe rustycall, then by lucre of the ploughe 
celestyall, to which they hathe streccheyd ther handes, and loke alwayes 
backwarde. They tende muche more to lucre of that ploughe, wherof 
groweth sclaunder and rebuke, then to lucre of the soules, that is the ploughe 
of Cryste. And to the traunsytorye lucre of that rustycall ploughe they 
tendre so muche, that lytill or nought ther chargeyth to lucre to Cryste, 
the soules of ther subgetes, of whom they bere the cure, by preacheing and 
teacheing of the worde of Godde, and by ther good insample gyveing ; whiche 
is the ploughe of worsshipp, and of honour, and the ploughe of grace of 
that ever sballe indure. 


This document, it is true, is “ suffused with candour, sympathy, under- 
standing, and earnest religious fervour,” but it is true also that “‘ the 
writer is evidently an Englishman,”! which gives rise to a query very 
pertinent in view of the fact that the country at the time was almost 
altogether Irish-speaking : “‘ Did he know what he was talking about ?” 

Beyond doubt, his strictures on the clergy, at least on the higher 
clergy, would seem to be confirmed by the evidence of the Papal Letters, 
the Annates, and similar records of ecclesiastcal administration for 
the period immediately preceding the Reformation. The evidence 
here is such as to make far from incredible such stories as that of Thomas 
Brady and Cormac MacGovern, each of whom had got himself provided 
to the see of Kilmore, and each of whom had succeeded in receiving 
episcopal consecration. Neither being able to dislodge the other, it 
seems they reached a gentlemen’s agreement to share the revenues of 
the See, and at provincial synods were officially described as ‘‘ Thomas 
and Cormac, by the grace of God, bishops of Kilmore.’’? 


It is clear that church administration in Ireland was not immune 
from many of the evils which afflicted the Church in general in the fifteenth 
century, but, even more than was the case in England, that cannot 
have been the whole story. It we ask some of the questions which 
Father Hughes asks concerning England, we find ourselves very much 
at a loss for answers. What was the piety of the lay-folk ? What 
do we know of popular religious practices? Were sermons preached 
often, and what kinds of sermons were they? Did the ordinary parish- 
priest preach with any regularity, and how was he equipped to do so ? 


1 Jourdan, ‘‘ The Breach with Rome,’’in W. A. Phillips (ed.) History of the Church 
of Ireland, vol. II, p. 177. 

*Cf. Wilson, The beginnings of modern Iveland, p. 134; Gwynn, The mediaeval 
province of Armagh, pp. 158-60. For details of the provisions see Costello-Coleman, 
De annatis Hiberniae, vol. I (Ulster), pp. 257-8. 
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How were the clergy trained for their ministry? Was the layman 
in any way adequately instructed in his religion ? What can we deduce 
from surviving popular religious literature ? 

Questions come more easily than answers. It is not always easy 
to know even where to look for the answers. Certainly not in the State 
Papers, which in this matter present a more than usually one-sided 
account. We find them recording “blind ignorance, the leader to 
superstition ’’! even in the most sober verdicts, while with a fanatic 
like Bishop Bale of Ossory the attack on the existing Church rises to 
ranting and hysteria.? 

The late Dr. Robin Flower once printed a very beautiful Irish poem, 
expressing the poet’s devotion to “‘ [sa mér mac Muire,” a poem where, 
as he says, “‘ we feel the subtle interpenetration of human and divine 
love which is the most marked feature of the religious lyric of the later 
middle ages.’ The poem, the manuscript tells us, was composed by 
a certain Richard Butler, on the day he died. Dr. Flower is “ tempted 
to associate him ’’ with a Richard Butler who is mentioned in the State 
Papers in 1537.4 While he has no real evidence for this identification, 
lack of precise evidence on this point does not affect the argument sub- 
stantially. If this is not our Richard Butler, we can feel certain that 
the State Papers purport to give us a background similar to his. 

What is this background ? 


The king hath certain lands named the fasaghe of Banauntrey, parcel of 
the said liberty [of Wexford], let to farm by the king’s commissioners 
ee hr ee ie to Mr. Richard Butler, where inhabiteth Kavenaghes 
McMorghowe’s judges, and Irish rymers, victualling daily such enemies 
as burn, spoil, and destroy the king’s poor subjects the inhabitants of his 
Grace’s county of Wexford ; and in the said fasaghe they divide the poor 
men’s goods ...... 6 


Richard Butler, we can feel certain, falls into the State Papers’ category 
of “ degenerate English,” but there is nothing degenerate in his religious 
poetry, nor is his background a society whose principal avocation is 
the receiving of stolen cows. 

There is little documented knowledge of this society readily available, 
Yet we must have such knowledge if we are to control the biased state- 
ments of the State Papers. We cannot answer our questions without 
a much more thorough study of our surviving sources. These sources 
are in all probability very scanty. For instance, what sermons survive 


1 Cited from State Papers, Ireland, Elizabeth, vol. X, p. 34, in Ronan, The 
Reformation in Ireland under Elizabeth, p. 99. 

2 The Vocacyon of John Bale to the bishopric of Ossory in Iveland, his persecutions 
in the same and his final deliverance, printed in Harleian Miscellany, vol. VI, pp. 
437-64, is ‘‘ an autobiographical fragment, which throws a vivid light both upon the 
opinions of the reforming party in general and upon the writer’s unfitness for the 
task of converting an irritated people.” Cf. Wilson, The beginnings of modern 
Ireland, pp. 334 ff., Dudley Edwards, Church and State in Tudor Ireland, pp. 147 ff. 

* Poem, translation and comment in Flower, The Irish tradition, pp. 134-5. 

* Cal. Carew Manuscripts, 1515-74, p. 116, cited by Flower, loc. cit. 

5 Ibid. I have extended slightly the quotation as given by Flower. 
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from the end of the fifteenth century? Do any? Yet these sermons 
are very important, for we are in the pre-catechism age. In any case, 
what may have survived is all the more precious because it is so scanty. 
So far, it would seem that the study it has received is mainly philo- 
logical. We should not forget that it is also a historical source of the 
first importance. 

The second question concerns the attitude of the Old-English, especially 
the towns, under Elizabeth. As far as the Gaelic areas and the Gaelic- 
ized Norman lordships are concerned, we can see a fairly satisfactory 
explanation of their resistance to the new religion at an early stage, for 
the threat to religion appeared clearly as part of a threat to a whole 
way of life. The problem was not so simple in the towns, which by 
long tradition regarded themselves as outposts of Englishry and English 
civilization. This tradition seems to have died hard. Even in the 
case of a man like John Lynch of Galway, who in his youth was closely 
associated with Irish culture and Irish scholars, it is evident that to 
the end of his days he was not convinced that what Cromwell had done 
to Catholic Galway and what James I had done to Catholic Ulster were 
part of the same pattern. The destruction of the former was a bar- 
barous uprooting of an ordered world, the planting of the latter was 
the leavening of a backward people.! 

It is true, no doubt, that the towns also were feeling the turn of the 
screw under Elizabeth. Old cherished liberties were being curtailed, 
there was a sense of political frustration and defeat. Still, the new 
impositions, even the cess, can scarcely have been the decisive factor. 
Perhaps Father Hughes suggests a clue here also. Did the turning-point 
come in the towns when the issues at stake were put clearly by the 
Counter-reformation priest ? 

This is another question awaiting a full and definitive study. The 
problem is more difficult than the corresponding one in English history, 
for the Irish effort in founding seminaries had not the same cohesion 
and unity as Allen’s work at Douai. There were many Irish colleges 
abroad, and some, it would seem, had a very transitory existence. The 
Irish college at Douai, founded, it may be noted, by a Cusack of Meath, 
never dominated the scene. But from a very early date in Elizabeth’s 
reign Irish youths were seeking their priestly education abroad, and 
their influence on their return would seem to have been of the highest 
importance, “‘ wicked limbs ...... detestable enemies of the word 
of God..... coming out of Louvain..... by whom the proud 
and undutiful inhabitants of this town [Waterford] are so cankered 
in Popery that ..... Masses infinite they have in their several churches 
every morning, without fear.” Some time later the failure of the 
reform in the towns is explicitly attributed to these priests : 


The inhabitants both in the country and towns incorporate which are 
of English blood are yet so universally misled by the popish priests, which 


1 See my article, “‘ Two contemporary historians of the confederation of Kil- 
kenny : John Lynch and Richard O’Ferrail,” in Irish Historical Studies, vol. VIII 
(March 1953), p. 230. 

2 Cited from State Papers, Ireland, Elizabeth, vol. LVIII, p. 2, in Ronan, op. 
cit., p. 549. The date is 1577. 
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have of late times from Spain and other foreign parts flocked hither, as 
that they do not only contemn church government, but also, it may be 
feared, if timely redress be not had will grow to further disobedience. It 
is not unknown to your honour that the principal alleged cause of revolt 
is religion, the troubles in this kingdom being first bred, and since nourished 
by priests ; nor may it in my poor opinion be hoped but that (if any peace 
should ensue upon the Lord Deputy’s forward endeavours) out of the dead 
ashes our seditious priests will kindle a new fire if their liberty and practice 
be not hereafter restrained.t 


The reformed bishop of Ferns who wrote this letter bore the very Wexford 
name of Stafford. Before long, this name is to be found rather among 
the “ Romish priests maintained in Wexford,’’? and one of the Lords 
Justices is complaining that in his visitation he finds : 


that this county, which doth contain the most ancient English plantators, 
and were lately the most forward professors of the reformed Christian re- 
ligion in the kingdom, by the pernicious confluence of priests, who have 
raised among them a Romish hierarchy of bishops, commissaries, vicars- 
general, and parochial priests of their own, to the great derogation of His 
Ma‘esty’s royal power, and to the establishment of a foreign state and juris- 
diction in all matters ecclesiastical, are now in a sort become principally 
Romish and popish..... 8 


These last considerations would seem to emphasize particularly the 
need for regional studies in sixteenth-century Ireland. In the present 
state of our knowledge we understand fairly well what the English 
reformation was, and the various steps taken by the administration 
in Dublin to introduce it into Ireland. We know too that it failed— 
failed mainly because there was no preparation for it, no demand for 
it, among the people of Ireland, because during the critical years the 
government was not able to exert sufficient pressure to force its accept- 
ance, and because of the effectiveness of the Counter-reformation. In 
the understanding of these three issues there is still a great deal of work 
to be done. It would seem further that this work could best be done 
in a series of regional studies, for Ireland was in no sense a unit when 
the Reformation came—indeed unity as later history knew it grew, 
often painfully, out of resistance to the Reformation. These studies 
must cover a period of almost two centuries. It will be necessary to 
begin about the middle of the fifteenth century—say about two genera- 
tions before the year 1536, when the reform-legislation was first intro- 
duced. This should provide sufficient depth and perspective to enable 
us to see on what kind of a people the Reformation came. It will be 


1 Bishop Nicholas Stafford to the Privy Council of England, 26 July 1602. Printed 
from State Papers, Ireland, vol.CCXI, p. 277, in Hore, History of the town and county 
of Wexford, vol. VI, p. 256. 

* See “A note of the Romish priests that are maintained in the English baronies 
near Wexford,” in O’Renehan Manuscripts (Maynooth), vol. XCIX, pp. 41, 51. 
This is a transcript from T.C.D. MS E. 3. 8, dating from about 1625. 

* Mr. Justice Cressy to the earl of Strafford. 15 August 1633, printed from 
Strafford’s Letters in Hore, op. cit., vol. V, p. 245. 
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necessary to continue to the middle of the seventeenth century, for 
it is only with the failure of the Catholic Confederation and the Crom- 
wellian disaster that the outcome begins to appear clearly. 

I close this note feeling conscious of having asked very many questions 
and having suggested very few answers. It has been written in the 
hope that there may be some agreement that some of the questions 
are the right questions, or at least that they may provoke the right 
questions. If they do, they will have served their purpose. 


PaTRICK J. CorRIsH 


The Senses of Scripture 


II 


The debate on the senses of Scripture which has engaged the attention 
of Catholic scholars in recent years! is not to be regarded as an isolated 
phenomenon, unconnected with general trends in biblical studies. It 
seems clear that the exceptional interest shown in this question, par- 
ticularly in the sensus plenior and the spiritual sense of the Old Testa- 
ment, is to be explained as part of a wider movement which is con- 
cerned with providing a defensible christian interpretation of the Old 
Testament, an interpretation which would do justice to the providential 
links between the two Testaments and also bring out those elements 
of permanent religious value in the Old Testament which can answer 
the spiritual requirements of the christian at the present day. 

A long tradition, beginning with Christ and the Apostles, has recog- 
nised the existence of certain divinely ordained links between the Old 
Testament and the New ; these links are to be found not only in specific 
prophetical utterances which have their fulfilment in the messianic 
age, but also in certain events of the pre-messianic period which are 
seen as providentially arranged foreshadowings or types of the greater 
realities in the new dispensation inaugurated by Christ. The Old Testa- 
ment is understood as something preparatory and incomplete, leading 
on to Christ who is the end of the Law; he came not to destroy the 
Law or the prophets but to fulfil? Moreover, the Old Testament could 
be freely appealed to for teaching and examples with a practical bearing 
on christian life ; ‘‘ for whatsoever was written beforehand, was written 
for our instruction, that through patience and the consolation of the 
Scriptures we might have hope.’ 

There were differences of view, or at least of emphasis, as to the mode 
and extent of the correspondences between the Testaments and, in 


Cf. I. Theol. Quarterly, xxi (1954), pp. 181 ff. 
*Mt. 5: 17; Rom. 10: 4; Gal. 3: 24f; 1 Pet. 1: 10-12. 
* Rom. 15: 4; 2 Tim. 3: 14-17. 
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consequence, somewhat different systems of exegesis were applied to 
the writings of the Old Testament in an endeavour to bring to light 
the rich doctrinal and moral treasures which they were believed to 
contain.! Writers in the tradition of the school of Alexandria favoured 
a form of typological and allegorical exegesis which tended to neglect 
the literal sense of the author in its anxiety to discover a christian or 
christological significance practically everywhere in the sacred books, 
The Antioch tradition took greater account of literal interpretation, 
without, however, denying or neglecting the existence of the typical 
sense. Within the limits of the literal sense writers of this school worked 
out their own distinctive contribution (the Sewpia) to the elucidation 
of the harmonies between the two Testaments.? According to the 
Gewpic, a vision accorded to the prophet, enabling him to see in a single 
glance not only the historical event or person of his own day but also 
the future messianic reality corresponding to it, would explain how 
in some cases two objects, separated in time but related in God’s designs 
as image and reality, could be comprehended in the same prophetical 
utterance. Some modern writers have appealed to this principle in 
the explanation of New Testament interpretation of certain Old Testa- 
ment passages, and it has figured also in the debate on the sensus plenior$ 
Belief in the unity of biblical revelation and in the gradual unfolding 
in the Old Testament of the eternal salvific purpose of God which was 
brought to fulfilment in the New, runs through both Alexandrian and 
Antiochene systems of exegesis; the differences concern mainly the 
extent of the divinely-willed correspondences between the Testaments, 
and the manner in which it is possible, in the light of christian revela- 
tion, to discover already beneath the veil of the Old Testament, antici- 
pations of the plenitude brought by Christ. 

The development in the last two centuries of scientific literary-historical 
methods of criticism and their application to the Bible in all its parts, 
has had far-reaching consequences for this conception of the relations 
between the Old and the New Testament. Some critics went so far 
as to reject completely the accepted tradition of a divinely established 
continuity between them. Writers imbued with rationalist principles 
treated the alleged harmonies as little more than fortuitous resemblances 
or points of contact. Rejection of the supernatural, combined with 
interpretation of the history of Israel according to an evolutionistic 
conception of the historical process, involved the denial of the unique 
character of Hebrew prophecy and the messianic expectation associated 
with it among the people of Israel. It is true that a revision of the 
more extreme critical attitudes in relation to Hebrew prophecy, as 
indeed of other extreme positions in Old Testament exegesis, has been 
brought about under the influence of advances in historical and arch- 
aeological studies.‘ Nevertheless, even conservative writers have 


1Cf. Vaccari, Institutiones Biblicae, vol. 1, pp. 510ff ; Ternant, Biblica, 34 (1953), 

. 136ff. 
wi Cf. I. Theol. Quarterly, loc. cit., p. 183, n. 1. 

*Cf. Coppens, Les Harmonies des deux Testaments, pp. 51ff; Vaccari, Biblica, 
14 (1933), 408ff ; Ternant, ibid., 34 (1953), pp. 376ff. 

*Cf. Rigaux, L’Attente du Messie, pp. 15ff.; Coppens, The Old Testament and 
the Critics, pp. 37ff. 
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felt compelled, in view of the findings of scientific exegesis, to modify 
older views and to reduce the number of passages in which providential 
links between the Old and New Testament could be defended. The 
prominence given to the discussion of literary, historical and archaeo- 
logical problems even in the most orthodox commentaries, however 
necessary this may have been as part of christian apologetics, tended 
to divert attention from the theological doctrine of the inspired books 
and to obscure the valuable spiritual lessons which could be derived 
from the record of God’s preliminary revelation and the account of 
his dealings with the chosen people.1 The Old Testament seemed to 
be on the way to becoming an archaeological curiosity, a source book 
for ancient history and the history of religions, instead of a divinely- 
inspired writing, useful for teaching, reproof, correction, instruction 
in justice.? 

It is principally in an effort to remedy this situation and as a reaction 
from extreme views which have been propounded in the name of scien- 
tific critical exegesis, that demands for spiritual interpretation of the 
Old Testament and a more profound understanding of its message have 
been urged within the last few decades. Eloquent pleas for an exposition 
that would be both edifying and christian have been made by non- 
catholics as well as Catholics, but there is considerable difference of 
view as to the guiding principles and methods by which this might be 
achieved.* Dissatisfaction with the results of critical exegesis seemed 
to some to be a reason for abandoning altogether the methods of rational 
biblical exegesis which have been more fully developed in modern times, 
in favour of allegorical methods of interpretation similar to those 
employed by some ancient writers; such methods of interpretation, 
it was claimed, would be more open to the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
than those tied to the principles of rational exegesis, and would prove 
more fruitful for the needs of christian life.‘ For Catholics, how- 
ever, there can be no question of abandoning or minimizing the value 
of rational exegesis of the literal sense; scientific methods of literal 


1‘ Es ist bezeichnend, dass mein Exegeseprofessor G. Hoberg vor 53 Jahren 
die biblische Einleitungswissenschaft definieren zu miissen glaubte als ‘die Disziplin, 
deren Aufgabe es ist, die Echtheit und Glaitbwirdigkeit der biblischen Biicher zu 
beweisen’, mit anderen Worten ; es handelte sich fast ausschliesslich um Abwehr, um 
Apologetik. Die Schrifterklarung selbst, die Exegese, war in Ahnlichen Geist 
gehalten : es war weniger der sachliche, theologische und religiése Inhalt, dem das 
Interesse galt, als vielmehr die formelle Seite ; Sprache, Stil, Quellen, Schichten, 
redaktionelle Arbeit,’’ Bea, Stimmen der Zeit, Nov. 1953, p. 93. 


* Tim. 3: 156. 

3Cf. Schmidt, ‘‘ De Protestantium Exegesi pneumatica,” Verb. Domini, 25 
(1947), pp. 12-22, 65-73. 

*“ Man darf keineswegs,.... . die allegorische Exegese des Origenes und der 


alexandrinischen Schule als Allheilmittel gegen die Schwierigkeiten des biblischen 
Textes hinstellen. Es ist gewiss verstandlich, das weite Kreise von der rein histor- 
isch-philologischen Methode, wie sie vor kurzem auch bei katholischen Exegeten 
iblich war, sich nicht befriedigt fiihlen und nach mehr ‘ Geist’ nach einer ‘ pneu- 
matischen ’ oder ‘ mystischen ’ Exegese verlangen. Aber Allegorie ist kein ‘ Geist ’ 
sondern in den meisten Fallen Kiinstelei. Der ‘ Geist’ der Heiligen Schrift ist 
ihr religioser Gehalt, die wahrheiten dogmatischer und moralischer Natur, die sie 
enthalt, ihre Anleitung zum Beten und zum Lobpreis Gottes, ihre Lehren, die uns 
ines durch die Geschichte des Auserwahlten Volkes gibt,’’ Bea, Scholastik, 26 
51), p. 45. 
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interpretation are the logical application of the doctrine of Inspiration 
as it has been authoritatively expounded in official documents. The 
most recent declarations have insisted on the primacy of the literal sense 
as ascertained by rational exegesis u nder the guidance of the Magisterium, 
and have warned Catholics against the misleading and exaggerated claims 
made for a symbolical and mystical exegesis which disregards or seeks to 
replace rational exegesis of the literal meaning. 

Other proposals, more in harmony with the declarations of the Church 
on the basic principles of biblical hermeneutics, have also been put 
forward in an effort to broaden the scope of christian interpretation and to 
supplement the allegedly meagre yield of literal-historical exegesis. 
Danielou! has pleaded for the recognition of typology in the Scriptures 
on a much wider scale than is customary nowadays. He argues that 
typology belongs to the very structure of the Old Testament, and that 
its importance is evident both in New Testament and later christian 
interpretation. One of the instances of typology that he examines is 
the Exodus-theme,? which is employed by the prophets* and is resumed 
in the New Testament, where we find that events of the messianic age 
are interpreted as the fulfilment of the typology of the Exodus. A 
similar idea underlies Guillet’s studies’ of the development and expression 
in the Scriptures of such recurrent themes as The Journey through the 
Desert, Grace, Justice, Sin, Life, the Breath of Jahweh. It has also been 
contended that greater account should be taken of the possibility that 
the prophets and inspired authors of the Old Testament were conscious, 
even though cnly in a vague way, of the truth that certain events of the 
Old Testament were providential foreshadowings of greater realities 
of the messianic age.* Faith in the messianic promises and the expecta- 
tion of fulfilment which goes with it, would have given a certain future 
bearing and messianic reference to what the mouthpieces of God have 
to say even of persons, events and institutions of the pre-messianic 
economy—these things would have been in some way recognized (ultim- 
ately, of course, on the basis of revelation) as symbols and dim outlines of 
the greater realities of the messianic age. On this construction, the 
typical significance which God alone can attach to things as distinct 
from words, would not have been entirely absent from the consciousness 
of God’s messengers ; it would be legitimate, therefore, to look for some 
expression of this meaning as part of the literal sense of passages which, 
prima facie, do not appear to have any particular messianic significance. 

The acceptance of these various considerations as relevant factors in 
the interpretation of the Old Testament would undoubtedly enrich the 
content of its message, and deepen our understanding of the ties which, 
in God’s providence, link it with the New Dispensation. It is difficult, 


1 Sacramentum Futuri (Etudes sur les origines de la typologie biblique), Beauch- 
esne, Paris ; cf. pp. 257f. 

2 Ibid. pp. 129-200. 

* Amos 5: 25; Osee 2: 16f; Isaias 42: 13ff. (cf. Kissane The Book of Isaiah, 
vol. 2, pp. 42ff). 

*E.g. Mt. 2: 15; 1 Cor. 10: 1ff; 1 Pet. 1 : 13ff; cf. Danielou, op. cit., pp. 131ff. 

5 Themes Bibliques (Etudes sur l’expression et le developpement de la revelation), 
Aubier, Paris. 

* Gribomont, ‘‘ Sens plénier, sens typique et sens littéral,’’ Eph. Theol. Lovan., 
25 (1949), pp. 577ff ; cf. Fernandez, Biblica, 35 (1954), pp. 76ff. 
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however, to establish how far precisely they are in fact well-founded and, 
consequently, to be taken into account in interpretation. Where typology 
is consciously employed, it is an essential part of exegesis to recognize 
that fact. It is permissible to look for typical meanings in addition 
to those which are explicitly revealed in the New Testament or otherwise 
vouched for by the Magisterium. But it is mistaken to look for a typical 
meaning everywhere in the Old Testament, and the history of exegesis 
indicates that the danger of passing from strict typology to mere arbitrary 
allegorism is not imaginary. 

The correspondences between the two Testaments should not be 
pressed so far that the Old Testament becomes in practically every 
respect an anticipation and parallel presentation of the New.’ It 
would be erroneous to suppose that the Old Testament already in some 
way contains beneath a veil which can be withdrawn by interpretation 
in the full light of christian revelation, the fullness which we know in the 
New Dispensation. The revelation of the Old Testament is fragmentary 
and incomplete ; it is as yet only the promise, expressed by the mouth- 
pieces of God in such imperfect terms and symbols as were available to 
them in their particular environment, of the realities to be fulfilled in 
the messianic age. The books of the Old Testament are inspired through- 
out, but it is not the case that every sentence, passage or episode recorded 
in them should be presumed to have an independent, permanent value. 
Each book must be understood as a whcle, and the individual parts 
are to be interpreted in their relation to the dominant theme or themes 
of the author. This is not to deny the inspiration of any part, however 
small or insignificant, but simply to assign to it its due, subordinate 
place within the framework of a particular manifestation of God’s revela- 
tion. In some parts of the Old Testament the elements of permanent 
value are to be sought in the broad general themes inculcated by the 
author, not in individual passages which might be thought to have 
significance independently of the dominant purpose of the author. 
Furthermore, inasmuch as the Old Testament presents a progressive 
revelation, it is necessary to correlate the individual prophecies, to view 
them as parts of a larger though incomplete design, with each making 
its own contribution to the whole. 

In view of these inherent limitations of Old Testament prophecy, it 
has been stressed that the harmony between promise and fulfilment 
should not be visualized after the fashion of a strict mathematical equa- 
tion. Instances of such precise correspondence are likely to be com- 
paratively few. But there is, on the other hand, a substantial and very 
impressive core of themes, centring one way or another around the 
monotheistic faith of Israel, and in relation to these, literary-historical 
exegesis can show not only the lines of development within the Old Testa- 
ment itself, but also the correspondences which link them at the highest 
point of their development, with the fuller realization in the New Testa- 
ment. 


1Cf. Coppens, Les Harmonies, pp. 19ff. 
*Cf. id., Nouvelles Reflexions sur les divers Sens des Saintes Ecritures, p. 20 
*Coppens, Vom Christlichen Verstdndniss des Alten Testaments, pp. 18f. 
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Consideration of the historical setting of a particular prophecy and its 
place in the chain of Old Testament revelation may sometimes yield 
evidence for reducing its apparent doctrinal or apologetical value. It 
is equally true that critical considerations may give grounds for thinking 
that it has a fuller meaning than might appear from a first study of its 
text and context. If, for instance, we suppose that the final (inspired) 
redactor! of the Book of Genesis was acquainted with the Emmanuel- 
prophecies of Isaias and the other messianic prophecies up to that period, 
it would be pertinent to ask whether the words of the Protoevangelium 
in Gen. 3: 15 may not have had a fuller and more precise significance 
for him than the text and immediate context would appear to warrant. 
The first good news of salvation which the inspired writer records would 
not have been understood by him in isolation from subsequent messianic 
revelation with which he was acquainted ; it would have been seen rather 
as a first general expression of something which had been made clearer 
in the course of time. The question also arises whether God, the source 
of prophetic revelation and the principal author of the inspired books, 
may not have intended from the beginning to convey, in the more general 
terms of an earlier prophetical utterance, the fuller meaning which later 
revelation brings clearly to light, even though this fuller sense may not 
have been present at all to the mind of the prophet or inspired writer, 
or only in a vague, confused way. It is presupposed that the words in 
themselves are capable of bearing this fuller significance, which is not 
to be looked upon as a sense entirely disparate from that which was 
actually understood and expressed by the prophet or inspired writer; 
it is rather an extension or deepening of the sense which they intended. 
God would have given to their words what has been called a plus-value ; 
the effect of this is not to introduce totally new conceptions, foreign to 
the content of the literal sense,? nor does it imply the admission of several 
distinct literal senses in the same words ; the complement of meaning 
which is given to the words does not deviate from the line of thought 
embodied in the literal sense intended by the human instrument.’ 

This is the problem of the sensus plenior as it has been discussed in 
recent times. As the expression itself is capable of being understood in 
more than one way, it is to be noted that the problem is not simply 
one of a deeper penetration of the sense of the inspired words which 
might be achieved under the guidance of the Church, by the aid of special 
divine enlightenment or with the assistance of a better technique of 
interpretation. The problem concerns primarily a divine intention to 
convey an extension of meaning which takes us beyond that which the 
sacred writer clearly understood. It is usually in the context of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament that the question is discussed, but it 
can also come up for consideration in connection with the New Testament 
inspired record of the words of Christ. 

There are two principal issues about which discussion has taken place. 


* Cf. Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, pp. 61-66, 164-176; La Genése 
(Bible de Jerusalem), pp. 9-24. 
* Cf. Del Paramo, El Problema del Sentido Literal Pleno, (Pont. Univ. Comillas), 
. 19. 
* Cf. Synave-Benoit, La Prophétie, p. 357. 
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Is the concept of a sensus plenior admissible at all, in the light of catholic 

teaching on the nature and effects of Inspiration? If it be granted that 

there is no insuperable difficulty against the notion itself, how is one to 

ascertain that God in fact willed to include a fuller meaning in a particular 
age of Scripture ? 

The difficulties against the sensus plenior which are drawn from the 
instrumental relationship between God and the sacred writer and from 
the words of Providentissimus Deus and other official documents, have 
been set out clearly by several writers, notably Bierberg,! Courtade,? 
Weisengoff,? Danielou.* It is argued that the instrumental relationship 
between the divine and the human author ceases insofar as it is admitted 
that God used the inspired words to convey a meaning of which the human 
instrument was unaware. The inspired writer is no longer a conscious, 
intelligent instrument in respect of this plus-value. Providentissimus 
Deus teaches that the sense which the sacred writer intended and expressed 
is also the sense God willed to convey ; by admitting a sensus plenior we 
are introducing an unjustifiable dichotomy between the divine and the 
human sense of Scripture. 

The replies to these difficulties vary somewhat according to the writer’s 
view® of the extent to which the sensus plenior goes beyond the ken of 
the sacred writer. Father Fernandez,* whose writings with those of 
Professor Coppens have made an outstanding contribution to the elucida- 
tion and defence of the sensus plenior, replies that God obviously knows 
the message to be conveyed with infinitely greater clarity than the human 
instrument ; this difference in the degree of clarity with which the message 
is grasped by the divine and human author respectively does not, how- 
ever, alter the fact that it is one and the same truth which is understood 
by the sacred writer in a limited fashion and by God with infinite clarity ; 
the sensus plenior is in some way implicit in that which the writer ex- 
plicitly conveys, and the instrumental relationship persists by reason 
of this implicit knowledge of the fuller meaning. 

While Providentissimus Deus declares that the inspired writer rightly 
conceived in his mind and faithfully expressed in words ea omnia eaque 
sola quae Deus juberet, allowance must be made for different degrees of 
clarity in the writer’s understanding of the divine message. The writer 
conceived and expressed God’s message with that degree of clarity with 
which it pleased God to reveal it at a particular time ; the words, however, 
are capable of a deeper significance corresponding to a fuller understanding 
of the same truth, and there does not appear to be any decisive reason 
for denying that God could have intended them to have that fuller meaning 
which would be made clear in subsequent revelations. If the argument 
from the words of the encyclical were conclusive, it should also exclude 
the typical sense, which may in fact be completely unknown to the author. 
To illustrate the concept of the sensus plenior Nicolau’ gives this ex- 


1 Cath. Bibl. Quarterly, 10 (1948), pp. 182- 195. 

* Rech. de Science Religieuse, 37 (1950), pp. 481ff. 

* Cath. Bibl. Quarterly, 14 (1952), pp. 83-85. 4 Dieu Vivant, 16, pp. 149ff. 

° Cf. Coppens, Vom Christlichen Verstdndniss des Alten Testaments, p. 21 ; Synave- 
Benoit, op. cit., p. 358 ; Fernandez, Biblica, 35 (1954), p. 79. 

*Cf. Biblica, 34 (1953), pp. 299-306. 

* Sacrae Theologiae Summa, (2 ed.), p.1070. 
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ample ; etiam apud nos in aliquibus formulis, puta catechismi, quibus 
diversae personae utuntur, alia est intelligentia formularum quam habent 
rudes et pueri qui plenioris intelligentiae non sunt capaces, alia vero quae 
habetur a theologis, qui inter se loquentes hunc sensum pleniorem intendunt. 

Appeal has also been made to a text of St. Thomas, sciendum tamen 
quod, quia mens prophetae est instrumentum deficiens, sicut dictum est, 
etiam veri prophetae non omnia cognoscunt quae in eorum vists aut verbis 
aut etiam factis, Spiritus Sanctus intendit.. The passage would apply 
particularly to the case of an inspired writer who also has the charism of 
prophecy or who is recording a divine revelation, e.g. teaching of Christ. 
The inspired writer’s limited understanding of Christ’s words should not 
be taken as the full measure of their meaning. Bierberg, having made 
the distinction between the words of Scripture considered simply as in- 
spired and as a record of revelation, says that it seems that only in the 
case of mediate revelation is there the possibility of an objective sensus 
plenior.2 The ®ewpia of Antioch has been referred to as an instance of 
recognition of the sensus plenior, but it is questionable whether it is 
strictly relevant to the issue here ; the prophetical writer is presumed to 
be aware of the fact that his words apply to two distinct though related 
objects, and though the words have a fuller significance than might 
appear at first, this may not go beyond what was seen by him. 

The last word has not yet been said in this debate, but it would seem 
that the difficulties which have “been brought forward do not exclude 
the possibility of a sensus plenior, though they do suggest that the range 
of its application may be rather limited, and also that the distinction 
between a sensus plenicr intended by God and a legitimate inference 
which is also known through subsequent revelation, needs careful atten- 
tion. However the matter may be explained theoretically,* advocates 
of the sensus plenior contend that the testimony of Scripture itself, of 
christian tradition and the Magisterium is such that it compels us to 
recognize the existence of the sensus plenior. There are general considera- 
tions based on the unity and continuity of biblical revelation, on the 
preparatory character of the Old Testament economy, on the fact that 


2. 2. 173 a. 4; cf. Synave-Benoit, op. cit., pp. 107, 286ff. |The relevance of this 
passage to the discussion has been questioned. 

* Loc. cit., p. 192. ‘‘ And this is so only per accidens, i.e. by divorcing concepts 
from terms. But since the exact concepts or terms of God’s direct revelation to 
the prophet are rarely known, since our source of information is usually the in- 
spired words of the writer, this accidental sensus plenior is of little practical 
importance.” ibid. 

§“* For the sake of exegetical accuracy, then, we must distinguish between sense 
and inference. In the last analysis this is what many of the applications and uses 
of the sensus plenior turn out to be—logical implications or inferences which are 
explicitly known through subsequent revelation,” Bierberg, loc. cit. p. 195; cf. 
Coppens, Nouvelles Reflexions, pp. ll, 15. 

légicamente no debe hacerse depender la posibilidad o existencia del 
sentido literal pleno de la explicacién filoséfica, cualqiera que ella sea, de la causalidad 
instrumental, sino mas bien en este caso concreto de la inspiracién, debe deducirse 4 
posteriori, es decir, supuestos los datos que sobre ella nos dan la misma Escritura, 
la tradicién catolica y el magisterio de la Iglesia. Si por esas fuentes nos consta 
la posibilidad o existencia en algunos textos de la Escritura del sentido pleno, 
la accién de la causa instrumental en estos casos concretos debera explicarse en at- 
monia con él,”” Paramo, op. cit., p. 51 ; cf. Nicolau, op. cit., pp. 1073f. 
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it is the same all-knowing God who unfolds His salvific purpose in the 
various Old Testament revelations'—all this favours the idea that even 
in the earlier revelations there may be nuances and depths of meaning 
willed by God, which become clear particularly in the light of their ful- 
filment in the messianic age. The well-known dictum, Novum Testa- 
mentum in Vetere latet, Vetus Testamentum in Novo patet, gives us a con- 
cise expression of this general position. Even more to the point is the 
contention that the manner in which Old Testament passages are in- 
terpreted in the New Testament,? and the use of certain texts in doc- 
trinal pronouncements of the Magisterium,’ is difficult, if not impossible 
to explain, except on the hypothesis that these texts have a sensus 
lenior. 
, Some have contended that the biblical encyclicals of Leo XIII and 
Pius XII contain references to the sensus plenior. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the passages are to be understood in this way. Providentissimus 
Deus* is speaking of the difficulties of interpretation which follow from 
the fact that the words of Scripture contain divine mysteries and, there- 
fore, may have a depth of meaning greater than the words and rules of 
interpretation might seem to indicate. Divino Afflante Spiritu,® in 
speaking of the spiritual significance of Scripture which God alone can 
know and reveal to us, says that things said or done in the Old Testament 
were so ordained by God that t’1ey spiritually foreshadow what was to 
happen in the new covenant. Braun® is of opinion that the term 
spiritual here covers both the sensus plenior and the typical sense, which 
are conveyed respectively by the dicta and facta of the Old Testament. 


1“ Deus per varios prophetas varia descripsit lineamenta futuri regni messianici. 
Iam, quemadmodum in imagine vel templo, de integra singularum partium vi et 
pulchritudine plenum judicium ferri nequit nisi omnes simul partes, scilicet ipsa 
imago vel ipsum templum conspiciantur, ita prae oculis habeatur oportet integra 
regni messianici imago, ut plenus singulorum lineamentorum sensus percipiatur. 
Id autem indoli prophetiarum optime congruit. Porro prophetiae dabantur non 
pro iis tantum qui regnum messianicum expectabant, sed etiam pro iis, qui illud 
conspecturi erant. JIamvero, cum quis prophetiam videt adimpletam, multa, quae 
in illa erant obscura, longe clarius intelligit, et illius sensum plenius percipit. Quin 
vero Deus hunc sensum pleniorem intenderit et verbis hagiographi exprimere 
voluerit, nullum potest esse dubium. Hunc autem sensum illis sententiis subesse 
nos concludimus non tantum ex verbis ipsis, sed ex multis aliis textibus inter se 
collatis: . . .,”” Fernandez, Instit. Bibl., p. 382; ‘. . . ceux qui, aprés des siécles, 
ont pu.comparer entre elles les propheties messianiques d’un Isafe, d’un Jérémie, 
d'un Daniel, ou méme ont pu les confronter avec leur accomplissement réalisé dans 
le Christ, en ont eu une intelligence plus lucide et plus profonde que ceux-la méme 4 
qui elles avaient été d’abord révélées,’”’ Synave-Benoit, op. cit., p. 358. 

*E.g. Ps. 2: 7 (Acts 13: 33; Hebr. 1: 5, 5: 5); Ps, 8 (Hebr. 2 : 6-8; I Cor. 
15: 27) ; Ps. 15: 10 (Acts 2: 25-32, 13: 35) ; cf. Sutcliffe, ‘‘ The plenary sense as a 
principle of Interpretation,’’ Biblica, 34 (1953), pp. 333ff. 

SE.g. Gen. 3: 15 (Ineffabilis Deus, Munificentissimus Deus). 

*“ Eorum enim verbis, auctore Spiritu Sancto, res multae subjiciuntur, quae 
humanae vim aciemque rationis longissime vincunt, divina scilicet mysteria et 
quae cum illis continentur multa; idque nonnumquam ampliore quadam et re- 
conditiore sententia, quam exprimere litera et hermeneuticae leges videantur.” 

5“ Non omnis sane spiritualis sensus a Sacra Scriptura excluditur. Quae enim 
in Vetere Testamento dicta vel facta sunt, ita a Deo sapientissime sunt ordinata 
atque disposita, ut praeterita spirituali modo ea praesignificarent, quae in novo 
gtatiae foedere essent futura.”’ 

* “ Le sens plenier et les encycliques,”” Rev. Thomiste, 1951 pp. 294-304. 
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Against this, however, it has been pointed out that the expression spiritual 
sense has been used officially as an equivalent for tyPical sense ; the 
phrase dicta vel facta may have been intended to allow for a case where 
the sacred writer was aware (through revelation) of a typical significance 
and may have given expression to this significance through the words 
he used. 

It is difficult to give an adequate account of the various considerations 
which have been introduced into the discussion on the sensus plenior. 
The standpoint of different authors who support a fuller sense is not 
always quite the same. Differences as to the exact conception of the 
sensus plenior naturally affect the arguments put forward in defence of 
it and also the replies to objections against it ; these differences are further 
reflected in discussing whether the sensus plenior is to be classed under 
the literal sense of Scripture, and how far it is necessary to appeal to a 
testimony of the Magisterium to establish it with certainty. Recognition 
of the sensus plenior will not bring about a revolution in exegetical 
methods ; it presupposes rational methods of exegesis of the literal- 
historical meaning. In some cases it may help to close an apparent 
gap between the literal-historical sense and the dogmatic interpretation 
of a text. At all events, the discussions about it have brought clearly 
to light many valuable considerations which help to deepen our under- 
standing of the unity and cohesion of biblical revelation, of the religious 
import of the Old Testament as a whole, and its significance as a prepara- 
tion for the New Dispensation. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 


Episcopal Appointments 1667-1730 


In 1873 the German Benedictine Pius Bonifaz Gams (1816-1892) 
published a Series Episcoporum Ecclesiae Catholicae, quotquot inno- 
tuerunt a Beato Petro Apostolo, which comes up to the year 1870. In 
1886 the list was extended to embrace all the nominations up to and 
including 20 February 1885. Gams drew his material exclusively 
from printed sources. How defective and unreliable many of these 
sources were became clear after the opening of the Vatican Archives 
in 1881, when historians began to take the exact dates of promotion 
po bishoprics from the registers of the outgoing letters of the curial 
offices. 

In 1887 the German Conventual Franciscan Konrad Eubel (1842- 
1923) came to Rome, at the request of the Superior General of his Order, 


Pg 


. . . la Sacra Scrittura contiene, oltre al senso letterale, un senso spirituale 
0 tipico.. .,”” A.A.S. 1941, pp. 365ff ; ‘Illa ergo prima significatio, qua voces signifi- 
cant res, pertinet ad primum sensum, qui est sensus historicus, vel literalis. Illa 
vero significatio, qua res significatae per voces, iterum res alias significant, dicitur 
sensus spiritualis ...”. S. Theol., 1. 1. 10. 
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to continue the Bullarium Franciscanum and to take over the post 
of the German Penitentiary of St. Peter’s. On account of insurmount- 
able obstacles his work on the Bullarium Franciscanum progressed 
rather slowly at first. Encouraged however by Denifle and Ehrle 
he used the time at his disposal to excerpt from the registers of the 
Vatican Archives the names and dates of promotion of the bishops 
who had been nominated or confirmed by the Holy See from 1198 (begin- 
ning of the extant registers of bulls) until 1431 (death of Martin V). 
He published the collected material in 1898 under the title Hierarchia 
Catholica sive Summorum Pontificum, S.R.E. Cardinalium, Ecclesiarum 
Antistitum series ab anno 1198 usque ad annum 1431 perducta. 

The book was everywhere favourably received, and has proved to 
be a reference book which is absolutely necessary for serious students 
of the history of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Originally 
Eubel did not intend to publish similar volumes for the following 
centuries. He believed that for the subsequent periods there were 
sufficient printed sources. But he was soon persuaded of the necessity 
of continuing his work. In 1901 he published the promotions for the 
years 1431-1503, and in 1910, in a third volume, those which occurred 
jfrom 1503 to 1592. For the third volume he used the material col- 
ected by Wilhelm van Gulick, who died prematurely in 1907 while 
Vice-Rector of the Campo Santo Teutonico in Rome. A fourth volume, 
compiled by the American Conventual Franciscan, Patrick Gauchat, 
which covers the period 1592-1667, appeared in 1935. Volume III 
(second edition) and volume IV are still available from the publisher, 
Regensberg, Miinster in Westphalia. Volumes I and II, the two editions 
of which are now out of print, will be thoroughly revised when the whole 
work is completed. 

The fifth volume of the Hierarchia, published in 1952 in Padua,* 
contains the nominations for the period 1667-1730 (Clement IX—Bene- 
dict XIII). Fathers Remigius Ritzler and Pirminus Sefrin of the German 
province of the Conventual Franciscans have been working on it for 
many years. It surpasses the preceding volumes in the abundance 
and exactness of the information, in the attractive printing, and in 
the quality of the paper. The perfect co-operation of two conscientious 
workers guarantees that whatever is humanly possible has been done 
to avoid the errors which are liable to arise in such works consisting 
mainly of names and dates. The editors took every care to establish 
the correct spelling of the names of places and families, which have 
so often become corrupted in the sources themselves. In a word, it 
is a work of great perfection, and historians owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to the two young scholars who have accomplished it. 

The new volume is of very special interest to Irish historians. It 
completes and corrects in many points the work of W. M. Brady, The 


1P. Remigius Ritzler and P. Pirminus Sefrin, O.F.M. Conv., Hievarchia Catholica 
medii et recentioris aevi sive Summorum Pontificum, S.R.E. Cardinalium, Ecclesiarum 
Antistitum series e documentis Tabularii praesertim Vaticani collecta, digesta, edita, 
Volumen V, a Pontificatu Clementis PP. IX (1667) usque ad Pontificatum Benedicti 
PP. XIII (1730). Patavii, 1952. Depositum apud J] Messagero di S. Antonio, 
Basilica del Santo, Padova (Italy). Price $15. 
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Episcopal Succession in England, Scotland and Ireland Brady used 
the Consistorial Acts and the Acts of the Archives of Propaganda Fide, 
but not the registers of the Secretariate of Briefs, which have been 
consulted in compiling the Hierarchia. These registers of briefs are 
important for the history of the Irish episcopate, since the Irish bishops 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were not as a rule promoted 
in Consistory, but by a brief. In this way it was easier to conceal the 
nomination, and to avoid the imprisonment of the newly-appointed 
bishops. 

Fathers Ritzler and Sefrin are now working on the even vaster material 
of the following pontificates. The sixth volume will conclude with 
the death of Pius VI (1799), while the seventh (probably the last for 
the present) will bring the work up to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In view of the youth and perseverance of the editors, it may be 
expected that the whole work will be completed in the not too distant 
future. 


HERMANN HOBERG 


The Popular Idea of God in Amos 


Like all the prophets of Israel, Amos was convinced that the God 
for whom he spoke, chose the children of Abraham to stand towards 
him in the relation of a people, that they alone were chosen, that Israel 
was God’s (Yahweh’s) as no other nation was. Oftentimes, as in the 
case of Amos, the prophets’ conceptions of the real nature of Yahweh 
and of His relation to Israel far transcended those of their country- 
men to whom their message was addressed. If we are to get a clear 
understanding of the teaching of Amos, we must try and see what those 
of his contemporaries, whom he denounces, thought of Yahweh's 
character and of His relation to Israel. It will be seen that many of 
their ideas were totally false. 

The people believed that their moral condition was in Yahweh's 
eyes a matter of secondary importance, since His favour was assured 
as long as the ritual of worship was regularly and zealously carried 
out. The evidence that such a belief was included in their theology 
is derived from both the book as a whole, and from some individual 
passages. 

The first thing that the reader will notice is that the oppression 
of the poor® goes on side by side with zealous worship at the 
sanctuaries. The stark contrast between the people’s rebellion against 


1 Three volumes, Rome, 1876-7. 
2? Cf. Amos 2: 6-8; 5: 11; 8: 5. 
3Cf. 4: 4£: 5:5, 22f;9: 1. 
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Yahweh, which is revealed in their inhumane treatment of their fellows, 
and their enthusiastic performance of the rites of sacrificial worship 
shows clearly that they had a wrong notion of Yahweh. Their attitude 
implies that they believed that, provided they did not fail in His ritual, 
their God would not inquire too closely into their moral condition and 
that He would in fact overlook their moral deficiencies.1_ Amos’ con- 
temporaries knew that injustice and inhumanity were wrong, but they 
appear to have thought that a keen interest in the cultus more than 
made up for wickedness of life. Their God was indeed often angry 
with them in the past and sent chastisements, but they felt that His 
anger was unrelated to their moral conduct ; it was more likely to have 
been caused by some neglect in the performance of the ritual. 

Individual passages, too, imply that their belief was as outlined above. 
In 4: 4-12 Amos institutes a contrast between their assiduous worship 
at the shrines and Yahweh’s treatment of them. In vain did He send 
physical chastisements in order to get them to cease from doing evil. 
It should thus have been evident to those people who showed such 
zeal for the ritual observances that it was not for insufficient tribute 
in the form of sacrifices that they were being punished. 

In 5: 5f, 14 Amos’ hearers are warned that instead of going to the 
sanctuaries they must seek Yahweh, and to seek Yahweh is equivalent 
to seeking goodness. They were making profession of desire for Yahweh 
by offering sacrifices to Him, but they failed to understand that they 
who neglect to do good cannot desire Yahweh. The reason is that 
Yahweh is pre-eminently righteous and just, and so demands above 
everything else goodness and uprightness from His followers.? In 
5:21ff Amos represents Yahweh as scorning the worship offered, and 
demanding that judgement roll down as the waters, and justice as a 
never-failing torrent. 

This idea that ritual was the all-important thing in religion, Amos’ 
hearers shared with their heathen Semitic neighbours. Likewise, there 
is evidence in the Book of Amos to show that they transferred to Yah- 
weh certain other notions held by the heathens concerning their gods. 
It seems that the Israelites of the period thought that Yahweh was 
a kind of tutelary or local god. The words of 8: 14, according to the 
most probable interpretation, imply that they localized Him at different 
sanctuaries, and correspondingly broke Him up, as it were, into different 
Yahwehs.* The passage reads: 


They that swear by the guilt of Samaria; and say, 
As thy god, O Dan, liveth ; and, 
As the way of Beersheba liveth. 


1B. N. Wambacq, L’épithéte Divine Jahve Seba’ot, Desclée De Brouwer, (1947), 
p. 243 writes, ‘‘ Les Israélites s’etaient obstinés 4 croire que pourvu qu’on offre 
a Jahvé les sacrifices prescrits, pourvu qu’on s’en tienne rigoureusement au rituel 
quelle que soit leur conduite quant au reste de leur vie, Jahvé les prendrait sous sa 
protection.” , 

*The moral character of Yahweh is not so much asserted as implied in Amos’ 
oracles. The frequent assurance that God is angry with them because of their 
injustice carries with it the inference that Yahweh is a righteous God. 

3So W. R. Harper, Amos and Hosea (I.C.C. series). Edinburgh 1905, ad loc. 
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With regard to this text many Commentators make a slight change god 
in the Hebrew word for “‘ the way of,’ and read “ thy patron-deity ’’2, god 
According to them the original had dod‘ka instead of derek. The his 
word déd occurs in the Inscription of King Mesha (the Moabite Stone) nat! 
in connexion with Israelite worship in Transjordan.* In line 12 Mesha The 
seems to say that he took away the altar (ariel) of its ‘‘ déd ’”’ from Ataroth. nect 
Some writers take déd to be a proper name, e.g. Pohl® who translates mig 
as follows: ‘‘ Ex hoc loco (i.e. Ataroth) altare Dei Déd abstuli” If wh 
it is a proper name, Amos is here again, as in 5 : 26, charging the Israelites ad\ 
with polytheism. But the word may not be, after all, a proper name, and 
but rather a common noun meaning “ patron-deity,”’ a title of Yahweh, } 
i.e. Yahweh of Ataroth.4 In 2 Chron. 20:37 we read that. the father por 
of the prophet Aliezer was named Dédawahi, which means, perhaps, rele 
“Yahweh is my patron-deity.”’ In Isaias 5: 1 the word ‘‘ déd”’ is used fac 
of Yahweh. Cor 
It is also very probable that in place of the word “ guilt ’’ (Hebrew as 
‘ashmah) in the clause ‘‘ the guilt of Samaria’’ there stood originally Yal 
a common noun meaning “ god,”’ such as ‘‘ adonay’’ or “‘ baal,’’ which anc 
was afterwards changed by a scribe into “ guilt’’.® It is hardly likely, def 
as some scholars think, that there is reference here to the deity ’Ashima ver 
mentioned later in 4 Kg 17: 30, because, if that be so, it would seem fro 
reasonable to expect that Amos would mention by name the god of wo 
Dan also. suf 
The passage, Amos 8:14, would thus have read originally : bec 
anc 


They that swear by the god of Samaria ; % 

and say, as thy god, O Dan, liveth; and 2 

as thy patron-deity, O Beersheba, liveth. } 

the 

It is known that the Canaanites, too, worshipped their god, Baal, 
at different places under various names, viz. Baal of Hermon, Baal tae 
of Tamar, etc.® it > 
The characteristic Semitic belief was that every nation had one chief wr) 
or tribal god to whom it rendered reverence and service. While each 19) 
nation recognized the reality of the gods of neighbouring nations, it = 
assumed that there was one god properly its own, and, being its own m: 
‘ 

an 

1Cf. e.g., van Hoonacker, Les Douze Petits Prophétes, Paris 1908; Sellin, Das F. 
Zwoilfprophetenbuch, vol. 1., Leipzig 1929. The LXX in 8: l4c has “ thy god.” Ju 
? Concerning this Inscription, cf. A. Vaccari, Verbum Domini, 2(1922) pp. 309-313, wo 
341-345. Pp. 
* A. Pohl, Historia Populi Israel, Romae 1933, p. 38.* - 
4W. F. Albright’s translation of line 12 is unusual; in Ancient Near Eastern sh: 
Texts, ed. J. B. Pritchard, Princeton 1950, p. 320, we find the rendering: ‘‘ And OL 
I brought from there Arel (or., Oriel), its chieftain.” Je 
5 In the same way ‘“‘baal’” was deliberately changed to bdésheth, ‘‘a shameful thing,” ot 
in 2 Sam. 2: 8 (compare I Chron. 8 : 33 ; 9 : 39) ; 2 Sam. 11: 21 (the LXX here reads It 
wepoPacd) ; Osee 9: 10; Jer. 11: 13. Ye 


®cf. Judges 3: 3; 20: 33. 
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god, he was naturally thought to be stronger than other gods. The 
god was concerned with outside nations only when they sought to defeat 
his own nation. Therefore, so far as he stood in any relation to other 
nations, it was through their relations with his own proper nation. 
The god and his worshippers were a single unit, and his honour was 
necessarily involved in their strength and victorious career. A god 
might punish his people should they be unmindful of his worship, but 
when one nation defeated another the only explanation that could be 
advanced was that the defeated nation and its defeated god were weak 
and inferior.* 

Now, it appears from the Book of Amos that the prophet’s contem- 
poraries, while they did not go so far as to imagine that the god-people 
relationship which subsisted between them and Yahweh rested on some 
fact of physical generation* but believed that it rested upon a definite 
Covenant, had fallen into the habit of thinking in some such terms 
as those outlined in the preceding paragraph. They believed that 
Yahweh was one of many, for they worshipped besides him Sakkuth 
and Kaiwan.5 They were convinced that the nation would not suffer 
defeat and captivity, although Amos had said many times that divine 
vengeance awaited the guilty nation ; they imagined themselves secure 
from the threatened chastisement, stoutly maintaining that the evil 
would not befall them (9:10). The conviction that Israel would not 
suffer political or military disaster arose in the minds of the people, 
because the god-people relation which was established between Israel 
and Yahweh meant for them that their God would always protect His 
own nation against their enemies, and because both Israel and Yahweh 


1Such are the ideas represented on the Moabite Stone which mentions both 
Yahweh and Kemosh. cf. also Num. 21: 29; Mic. 4: 5. cf. M. J. Lagrange, 
Etudes sur les Religions Sémitiques, Paris 1903, and W. R. Smith, The Religion of 
the Semites, London 1927. 

2 Note Rabshakeh’s taunt in 4 Kg. 18: 33, 35. 

3** Other Semitic peoples believed that the god-people relation . . . rested on some 
fact of physical generation ; their god had begotten them as his children, or else 
it was based upon some primeval condition of things which was not defined,”’ so 
writes H. F. Hamilton, The People of God, vol. I, Israel, Oxford University Press, 
1912, p. 43. A. W. F. Blunt, Jsvael : Social and Religious Development, London 
1924, p. 32, says that ‘‘it is a momentous circumstance that this covenant (i.e. 
the Sinaitic) was one, not of kinship or fictitious descent from the god, as in so 
many other primitive religions.” 

*We must, of course, distinguish between the ideas held by the common people 
and those of their religious leaders and the higher minds among the people, cf. 
F. X. Kortleitner, De Religione Populari Israelitarum, Oeniponte, 1927. In 
Judges 11: 24 Jephte’s words constitute an argumentum ad hominem; in the 
words of W. F. Albright, Archaelogy and the Religion of Israel, Baltimore, 1946 
p. 118, Jephte ‘‘ couches his appeal in terms best suited to impress the Ammonites.” 
The words are found in a speech addressed to a foreign people, and argue with them 
on the ground of their notions. In 1 Sam. 26: 19 David does not say that he 
shares the popular belief, cf. 2 Sam. 7: 22. A. B. Davidson, The Theology of the 
Old Testament, Edinburgh, 1904, pp. 94f, comments on Deut. 4: 28; 1 Sam. 26: 19; 
Jer. 16: 13 thus: ‘“‘ The phraseology rests merely on the fact that in foreign lands 
other gods were worshipped ; it contains no proof that these gods had any reality.” 
It should further be noted that Jeremias in 29: 7 counsels the exiles to pray to 
Yahweh for the welfare of Babylon. 


5 Cf. Amos 5: 26: cf. the standard Commentaries. 
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were very powerful. This will become clear when we examine certain 
passages in the Prophecy. 

In Chapter 5 there are words which are obviously addressed to a 
people who were sure that Yahweh would never allow them to be de- 
feated and carried off from their home-land: 

“Seek you me and live”’ (verse 4) ; 

“Seek Yahweh and live’’ (verse 6) ; 

“Seek good and not evil, that you may live” (verse 14). We should 
note the recurring word “live.’”’ The Hebrew word “ to live’’ means 
in this context “to continue happily in the land’. Yahweh did, 
indeed, promise to protect Israel against her enemies and to bless her 
with his favours, but the promise only held if she on her part acknow- 
ledged Yahweh alone as God and kept His law. In Ex. 23:22 the 
chosen people received the assurance that “‘ he would be hostile to their 
enemies and oppress their oppressors.’”” It was made plain, however, 
in this same verse that the assurance was not unconditional, for it held 
only if they observed His commandments. Yahweh does not over- 
look their moral conduct, because righteous living is a condition essential 
to obtaining His protection: if it is absent, exile and direct disaster 
await the nation. 

The passages, too, from which it can be deduced that Amos’ hearers 
laid special emphasis on the great power of the state and on the all- 
powerfulness of Yahweh, show clearly that they entertained the notion 
that only a weak nation and a weak God could be overcome, and that 
such was not the case with them and their God. Thus from 6: la 
it can be inferred that the Israelites maintained that Sion and Samaria 
were impregnable ; the passage reads: 


Woe to them that are at ease in Sion, 
and to them that rely upon the mountain of Samaria. 


From 6: 13 also it appears that the people boasted that they had cap- 
tured Lo-debar and Qarnaim* by their own strength. The verse may 
be translated : 


Ye who rejoice in Lo-debar, who say: 
Have we not taken Qarnaim by our own strength ? 


There could be no doubt, then, about the military power of the state. 
Yahweh, too, is very powerful; He is irresistible when fighting for 
His own nation. The people speak of him as the God of Hosts, and 


1So R. S. Cripps, The Book of Amos, London, 1929, p. 181. The verb is hayah, 
which has the same meaning here as in Gen. 20: 7; Lev. 25:36; 2 Sam. 12: 22, 
viz. ‘‘ to continue in life,” ‘‘ to remain alive’ cf. Lexicon, Brown, Driver, Briggs. 
W. R. Harper, op. cit., p. 110 says, quoting Baur, that “‘ the life of course includes 
national life and prosperity.” 


2 According to R. S. Cripps, op. cit., p. 215, the two towns mentioned were in 
Gilead. Lo-debar is named in 2 Sam. 9: 4f; 17: 27, and Qarnaim in 1 Macc. 5: 26 
and perhaps in Gen. 14: 5. 
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in that epithet His all-powerfulness is implied.1 Yahweh has shown 
His power against Egypt, and more recently against Syria, and time 
has given sufficient evidence of His strength to warrant confidence 
in His ability to save His people from ruin. Assyria was, indeed, in 
the thought of the people, but Yahweh—they confidently believed— 
would intervene, as before in their history to save them from defeat 
at the hands of Assyria ; they desired to see the ‘“‘ day of Yahweh,’’ the 
day of his special intervention (5: 18). 

To sum up, it appears that Amos’ contemporaries held erroneous 
notions about Yahweh's character and the nature of His relation to 
Israel. These notions were not very remote from the ideas entertained 
by other Semitic peoples concerning the character of their national 
deities and the nature of the god-people relationships. Yahweh cares 
little for morality among his people, provided they offer to Him a multi- 
tude of gifts and sacrifices. He is a tutelary, local or patron God, whose 
sphere of friendly interest is marked out by the limits of the territory 
of His people, and who is concerned with other nations only when they 
seek to injure Israel. Yahweh pledged Himself unconditionally to 
support His people, and no outside god and outside nation are strong 
enough to prevail against Yahweh and Israel. 

Amos shattered these popular misconceptions and illusions. 


MICHAEL LEAHY 


1 cf. B. N. Wambacq. op. cit. and also the review of this work by R. de Vaux in 
Revue Biblique, Oct. 1948, pp. 587-590. 
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Das Bucu Ijjos, Hebrdisch und Deutsch, von Fridolin Stier, 


Miinchen, Késel-Verlag. 


It is generally agreed that the Book of Job is one of the most difficult 
books in the Old Testament. Both its language and its subject matter 
present many problems, and any new light is particularly welcome. 
The present work, while not on a large scale, has many new suggestions 
to offer for the consideration of scholars. 

The work is divided into four sections: a) Text and Translation (213 
pages) ; b) Exposition (39 pages) ; c) Introduction (93 pages) and d) 
Postscript (6 pages). Thus more than half the book is devoted to the 
text and translation. 

a) For the Hebrew text the author has chosen that of Kittel’s third 
edition. The text is unpointed, and the only other change from Kittel’s 
text is the omission of a few words and phrases which are generally 
regarded as glosses. The fact of the omission is clearly indicated 
in each case, and the reason for their omission is discussed in the third 
section of the book. The poetic form is clearly marked, a line to each 
clause, and the verses separated by ample spacing. One notes with 
satisfaction that, unlike some German scholars of the past, the author 
has no prejudice against a verse of three members. The arrangement 
should greatly facilitate the student in the reading and interpretation 
of the text. The translation follows the principles laid down by the 
author in his “ Postscript.’ It is, however, not a translation of the 
printed text, but of the text as amended by the author. These emenda- 
tions are discussed in the third section of the book. With this limita- 
tion, it may be said that the translation is accurate, and elegant, and 
reproduces to a large extent the rhythm of the original. 

b) In the second section (Auslegung) the author comes to grips with 
the problems of the book. He analyses in turn the speeches of Job, 
of the three friends, of Elihu and of God, and on the whole the discussion 
is thorough and convincing. At the same time, it might have added 
to the clarity of the presentation if the problems were set against the 
general background of Old Testament theology. This would help to 
remove many of the obscurities of the argument. For instance, the 
author seems to find difficulty in reconciling Eliphaz’s statement that 
God will not let the just man suffer and the assertion in the same speech 
that no man is just before God. The explanation is to be found in 
the Hebrew distinction between a “ sin committed with a high hand” 
(deliberate sin) and “a sin of ignorance or inadvertence.” There is 
therefore no reason for suspecting that 4: 12-19 belongs to a different 
source from the rest of the chapter. In this section of the book the 
author deals briefly with the problem of the unity of the book. The 
speeches of Elihu, the Poem on Wisdom and other fragments may be 
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later than the rest, but the author does not seem to be very decided 
in his views. In regard to the confusion of the text of Chapters 25-31, 
and particularly the absence of Sophar’s third speech, he is content 
to take the text as it stands, on the ground that the various reconstruc- 
tions create as many problems as they solve. 

c) The author entitles the third section of his book “ Introduction ”’ 
(Einleitung). But it is really a rather detailed commentary, and it 
is here that he deals with problems of textual criticism. Many of the 
emendations are quite new, and reflect a wide and profound knowledge 
of the kindred languages. In particular, as with many modern scholars, 
many obscure Hebrew words are traced to Arabic roots. While there 
can be no objection to this in principle, the practice has been much 
abused, and the results must be received with caution. In many cases, 
it is much more probable that we have to deal with a corruption of the 
text rather than a new Hebrew word restored from an Arabic root. 
The well known passage in 19: 25ff as emended by the author reads 
as follows : 

But I know: My redeemer lives, 
Stands at last upon the dust ; 
And then my helper arises 

My witness I see: God. 


I doubt if many scholars will accept the translation of the words in 
italics. The word “helper” is based on an Arabic root, and this to 
a large extent influences the rest. “ Arises ”’ and ‘‘ witness ”’ are emenda- 
tions, “‘ then” is an unusual meaning of the Hebrew word. In general, 
it may be said that the author takes little account of works in English. 

The book is well produced, and in good clear type with the exception 
of the footnotes, in which the print is too small to be read with ease. 


EDWARD J. KISSANE 


‘ 
Droir PERSONNELS ET AUTORITE. Louis Janssens. Louvain: Nau- 
welaerts. Paris: Vrin. 36 Fr.b. 


This book gives us three conferences delivered at the University of 
Fribourg (Switzerland) by a distinguished professor of Louvain. They 
deal with the most urgent of modern sociological problems, the relation 
between the individual and the State. Too often this problem has 
been regarded as an adjustment of rival claims, as the demarcation 
of a boundary line between opposing forces. Conceived in this way 
any equilibrium attained must be as impermanent as are political agree- 
ments inspired by like ideas. It takes on the character of a truce which 
may be upset by any increase of strength in either of the opposing forces. 
Professor Janssens points out the error underlying this concept of political 
life. While the individual person is autonomous in that rights and 
duties derive from his nature and not from the concession of any human 
authority, the expansion of his powers and capacities requires a com- 
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munity. State and individual are complementary and not opposed 
terms. 

From this starting-point we can construct a line of action that will 
provide for the harmonious interaction of the two elements in social 
life. Naturally, the completion of the scheme would demand a full 
course of social ethics and could not be covered in three lectures. Yet 
a brief outline may be given which will show how personal develop- 
ment—culture subjective—may be nourished by the cultural resources 
of the community—culture objective, and we can arrive at a norm for 
measuring and controlling the interventions of government in private 
life. While these interventions will be decided in detail by historical 
conditions, by prevailing attitudes and by the resources at our disposal, 
it is possible to lay down general rules of State competence that will 
have universal validity. In the short space at his disposal Professor 
Janssens covers an amazingly large number of typical interventions, 
and reviews them in the light of his central principle. 

This booklet makes a contribution to social philosophy that is out 
of all proportion to its size. It may be true that it contains very little 
that has not been said before, but it is a milestone on the way to that 
synthesis of social science that should be our goal. The study of society 
has been so fragmented by specialized sciences that a unitary view is 
difficult of attainment. Professor Janssens has given a very consider- 
able impetus to the work of synthesizing and has laid down a secure 
foundation on which others may build. 


P. McKeEvITtT 


LIBERTE ET VERITE. Contribution de Professeurs de Louvain a l’Etude 
du théme propose a l’Occasion du Bicentaire de Columbia 
University. Louvain: Publications Universitaires. 


This tribute of honour introduced by Mgr. Van Waeyenbergh, Rector 
of Louvain, covers in a very positive manner a problem that has been 
in the foreground of consciousness since the eighteenth century. The 
word “ positive’’ is used to distinguish the work from the defensive 
apologiae which set out to demonstrate that the Church is not hostile 
to scientific discovery. Some churchmen have been hostile but they 
are more than counterbalanced by the extravagant pretensions of the 
other party. The fixing of boundaries between the different grades 
of knowledge, and even between the separate disciplines, was a slow 
process, and one that, in practice, has scarcely received universal 
recognition. Mgr. de Raemaeker, in a very interesting study of Cardinal 
Mercier as professor, shows how much the Cardinal, through the Institut 
Supérieur de Philosophie which he had founded, contributed to the 
disinterested study of the sciences and to their orderly inclusion in a 
synthesis of human knowledge. Louvain has probably done more 
than any other single agent to give Catholic intellectuals confidence 
in the power of truth to prevail. 
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In distinguishing the respective domains of theology, philosophy 
and science, Canon Dondeyne’s study might be qualified as brilliant. 
He shows how each must be guided by its particular source of enlighten- 
ment and how impossible it is that truth should be in contradiction 
with truth. Liberty is worthy of commendation only when used to 
promote values. Canon Leclercq exposes the folly of enthusing over 
liberty as a universal endowment. It is a faculty that grows with 
the mastery of self in the war against the passions. He gives a very 
balanced account of the functioning of authority in so far as this re- 
stricts the scope of liberty. The impact of liberty on psychological 
research is discussed by M. Nuttin. His conclusions are moderate 
and take full account of the danger of popularizing conclusions still 
subject to correction and emendation. The case M. Aubert makes 
for freedom for the historian is less difficult to establish. He shows 
the harm that has been done in defending the indefensible where con- 
demnation might seem to compromise high ecclesiastics. Such mis- 
placed zeal is the outcome of a false conception of the Church which, 
by institution, has necessarily a human and therefore a fallible element. 
To M. Moeller falls the task of defining the position of the Catholic 
critic. In a comparison of the standpoint of M. Sartre with that of 
Charles du Bos, he shows that the Catholic vision gives a more compre- 
hensive insight into the complete ambit of human life. M. Ladriec 
vindicates the right of the scientist to pursue his enquiries in his own 
domain by the special methods appropriate to his particular science. 

This brief enumeration of the different aspects of the problem studied 
must suffice as an indication of the general character of the book. The 
investigations are conducted with delicacy and precision and without 
evasion of difficulties encountered. The contributors show considera- 
tion for views that they cannot accept, welcoming those truths that 
are to be found even in systems that are erroneous. In this they are 
true to their own principle which abhors a dictatorship in the things 
of the spirit. Their joint work should be exceedingly valuable to 
university professors to whom this problem of unity and diversity in 
the sciences is of special concern. I know of no other book likely to 
be so helpful to the acquisition of a reasoned attitude on this question. 


P. McKeEvItTT 


THE Councit oF CHALCEDON. A historical- and doctrinal survey. 
R. V. Sellers. S.P.C.K. London, 1953. 


In setting out to present the historical and doctrinal background 
of the Council of Chalcedon, to relate the history of the Council itself, 
and to outline the controversies which immediately followed it, Dr. 
Sellers has undertaken a formidable task. Some idea of how formid- 
able a task it is may be gained from the fact that the editors of a Catholic 
symposium on the same subject, just published in Germany, have thought 
it advisable to call on the services of almost fifty experts from the 
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universities of Europe and America. The complexity of the doctrinal 
issues involved and the multiplicity of historical factors bearing on 
them make the services of specialists almost a necessity for any compre- 
hensive and authoritative treatment of the subject. This is particularly 
true where an attempt is made, as in the German symposium, to evaluate 
the permanent effects of the Council and its influence on various Christian 
thinkers through the ages. Dr. Sellers’s work, which was already in 
the hands of the printers when the first volume of the German symposium 
appeared, has a more limited aim. It is addressed primarily to an 
audience which has been to a considerable degree alienated from the 
Chalcedonian definition by the writings of Anglican theologians over 
the past hundred years. Its chief aim is to present the doctrine of 
the Council clearly, and to show that it is the doctrine which was taught 
from the beginning both in the Eastern and Western Church. This 
purpose makes the author’s labours eminently worthwhile. One need 
only reflect on the vagaries of English Christology since the beginning 
of the century to realize how desirable it is that Dr. Sellers’s doctrinal 
outlook should become more general among his co-religionists. 

By and large, Dr. Sellers has succeeded in the task he has set him- 
self. His treatment is competent and scholarly, based on a wide know- 
ledge of the historical and doctrinal sources. The result is a readable 
and-—with certain reservations—a reliable account of the subject treated. 

Dr. Sellers devotes his first hundred pages to an exposé of the his- 
torical background of the Council. Here we get a fully-documented 
account of the struggle waged after the Council of Ephesus between 
the Oriental bishops, many of whom were in sympathy with Nestorius, 
and the Alexandrian school of thought which had triumphed at Ephesus 
under St. Cyril. In this struggle the traditional rivalry between the 
Sees of Alexandria, Antioch and Constantinople undoubtedly played 
its part. It is a misplacing of emphasis, however, to suppose, as is 
conveyed by the author on page four, that St. Cyril’s campaign against 
Nestorius was motivated by a desire to humble the See of Constantinople 
more than by genuine zeal for orthodoxy. Here the author has failed 
to shake himself free of the fashion existing among certain Anglican 
writers which is apt to see in personal rivalries and considerations of 
ecclesiastical politics the primary motivation of the activities even 
of Saints and Doctors of the Church. The author makes amends to 
some extent by paying tribute to St. Cyril’s willingness at a later stage 
to make sacrifices in the interests of peace. The Act of Union of 433, 
by which agreement was reached between St. Cyril and the Oriental 
bishops, was only made possible by very generous sacrifices by St. Cyril 
in the matter of terminology. Indeed it was only while St. Cyril was 
alive and could provide the more advanced Alexandrian spirits with 
an explanation of the formulary of 433 that religious peace was main- 
tained. 

Having concluded his account of the events which crowded thick 
on one another in the years between the death of St. Cyril and the con- 
vening of the Council of Chalcedon, the author discusses the doctrinal 
background of the Council under three headings: the thought of the 
school of Alexandria; the thought of the school of Antioch; and the 
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thought of the Western Church. This is the least satisfactory section 
of the book. The method adopted fails to present a clear picture of 
the various stages by which the Christian mind penetrated more deeply 
into the doctrine of the Incarnation. That Christ was at once truly 
God and truly man was the central tenet of Christianity from its very 
beginning, but it was only by a gradual precess that the Fathers and 
theologians of the Church came to an explicit realization of the truth 
that the single Personality of the God-Man was the divine Personality 
of the Word. Dr. Sellers does not address himself to the task of tracing 
this development. Assuredly the task is a difficult one, but it cannot 
be neglected if the doctrinal background to Chalcedon is to be adequately 
discussed. One feels, therefore, that Dr. Sellers could have made very 
much better use of the seventy pages he devotes to pre-Chalcedonian 
currents of thought in Christology. One misses particularly a dis- 
cussion of the teaching of the Cappadocian Fathers, who, together 
with St. Athanasius, did most to elucidate the Incarnation doctrine 
and the concepts of nature and person which are central to it. 

The author’s account of the Alexandrian and Western Christologies 
is, on the whole, adequate. His treatment of the Antiochene tradition, 
however, along the lines of the vindication of Nestorius by Bethune- 
Baker, to whose book Nestorius and his Teaching the reader is referred, 
cannot be deemed satisfactory. It is true that the great representatives 
of the Antiochene school, from Diodore of Tarsus to Theodoret, re- 
peatedly affirm the doctrine of the unity of person in Christ. It was 
part of the tradition which they, in common with the rest of the Church, 
had received from preceding generations. The real. question, how- 
ever, is whether while explicitly affirming that Christ is but one Person, 
they equivalently betrayed that doctrine by according independent 
existence to Christ’s manhood. Even when due allowance is made 
for the historical situtation in which they were placed, and in which 
they found it necessary to defend the reality and integrity of Christ’s 
manhood against Monophysite errors, it is difficult to see how their 
teaching can be reconciled with the traditional doctrine of the unity 
of Christ. The case of Theodoret is, perhaps, doubtful. In regard 
to Diodore, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Nestorius, however, an im- 
partial and judicious examination of their teaching, against the back- 
ground of contemporary orthodox thought, will scarcely lend support 
to Dr. Sellers’s contention that “ at the heart of their system, though 
but rarely brought out, lies the conception of the personal union of 
the Logos with our nature” (p. 171). The very striking differences 
between their teaching and that of St. John Chrysostom and the Cappa- 
docian Fathers make it sufficiently clear that they had betrayed the 
traditional truth of the primacy of the divine in Christ, in the sense 
9 _ is the sole subject, the sole centre of attribution in the Incarnate 

ord. 

Dr. Sellers’ over-indulgent treatment of the Antiochene Christology 
does not take from the value of his estimate of the positive réle played 
by it at Chalcedon. He rightly insists that, by emphasizing the reality, 
completeness, and proper activity of the human nature, the Antiochenes 
safeguarded an essential part of the doctrine of the Incarnation at a 
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time when it was seriously threatened by the defective Christology 
current in some Alexandrian circles. Nevertheless, the dangers of the 
Antiochene approach to the doctrine of the Incarnation ought not to 
be minimized. This is particularly important in England where the 
Antiochene approach, with its emphasis on free will and its ethical 
preoccupations, widely commends itself. 

In the second part of his work the author examines in detail the 
Definitio Fidei of Chalcedon and the famous Tome of Pope St. Leo | 
and discusses the vindication of these documents by the Church's 
theologians in the ensuing controversies with the Monophysites. The 
identity of St. Leo’s doctrine with St. Cyril’s is defended, and some 
objections against the Chalcedonian definition are answered. In defend- 
ing St. Leo against the charge of Nestorianism, Dr. Sellers does not 
shed very much light on the famous passage of the Tome on which 
this charge has chiefly been based : agit enim utraque forma cum alterius 
communione quod proprium est. One feels that if the exact import 
of these words had been grasped, the author would not have been driven 
to the expedient of saying that Leo “ did not choose his words care- 
fully” (p. 347). The reference in St. Leo’s phrase is not to every kind 
of action by Christ but, as St. Thomas points out (S. Theol., 3, 19, 1.), 
to that class of actions which aione can be called “ theandric,” in the 
strict sense. These are actions in which the two natures co-operate 
to produce a single effect, each effecting what is proper to itself. In 
the miracle of Christ’s walking on the water, for example, the human 
nature performs (agit) the act of walking, which is proper to it, while 
the divine nature is the cause of the miraculous power—its proper effect 
—in virtue of which the water upholds the human nature. The two 
natures act “‘in communion with each other,” since the divine nature 
uses the human nature as its instrument, exercising through it its own 
proper causality, but by means of the causality which is proper to the 
human nature itself. St. Leo’s words are, therefore, strictly accurate. 

It is regrettable that the author, throughout his work, shows compara- 
tively little acquaintance with the extensive publications of Continental 
Catholic theologians on the manifold aspects of the subject he is dis- 
cussing. This is a serious defect since contributions of real value have 
been made by Jugie, Amann, Galtier, d’Alés, Lebon and. others. If 
the author is acquainted with the works of these writers, he gives no 
indication of that fact, apart from a few passing references to Lebon. 
For that reason Catholic scholars will not derive any new light from 
this work on the many difficult problems of interpretation which still 
lack an agreed solution. 

To some extent the scope of the work exempts Dr. Sellers from the 
obligation of seeking to make a contribution to the study of these more 
specialized problems. The main purpose of the book is, as has been 
stated, to explain and defend the doctrine of Chalcedon. From this 
point of view, it has much to offer to those circles at which it is primarily 
aimed and where, it is to be hoped, it will serve its author’s purpose 
of winning a deeper appreciation of the Chalcedonian faith. 





KEVIN McMAMARA 
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SAINTETE AUJoURD’HUI by Pierre Blanchard. Les Etudes Carmél- 
itaines. Desclée De Brouwer, 1954. 


By no stretch of imagination could our age be described as a par- 
ticularly spiritual one. The gradual secularization of life during the 
past four centuries has had its result in widespread atheistic materialism. 
God, truth, indeed any value that could claim reverence from. man 
has been set aside, and man himself has been placed in the centre of 
reality. In his supposed self-sufficiency he has attempted to build 
up a brave new world and the results are only too apparent in the present 
century. Not only has there been a mass falling away from Christianity, 
but as a result what can only be described as the de-humanization of 
man has made its appearance. But the Christian must accept his own 
age, diagnose its faults, see what it contains of good, and work for its 
amelioration in the light of that knowledge. Ii there are great evils, 
there are also great goods. If man is regarded as less than man in 
some countries, there are other regions in which we find an increasing 
respect for the dignity of the human person, and a triumph of justice 
which should in no way be minimized. Moreover, there are signs that 
as a result of the evils that have befallen him man is beginning to fight 
his way back to the values he had forsaken. A new interest in holiness 
has appeared—a vague unrest that can be described as a nostalgia 
for sanctity. 

This renewed interest manifests itself in novels, plays, philosophy, 
films. Not that it has displaced the customary themes of these media ; 
the drama of human life and human love continues to be unfolded ; 
but the demands of Divine Love and the possibility of finding happiness 
outside this world are again debated. The significance of the Church 
and the priesthood is again matter for discussion. 

It is not possible to enumerate all the causes of this phenomenon. 
But some must be mentioned. Firstly, it was customary to dismiss 
religion as an obsessional neurosis, saints as pathological cases. Such 
sweeping statements do not now pass unchallenged. For Bergson, 
Baruzi, Lavelle and others have emphasized the harmony there is be- 
tween holiness and health, grace and nature, genius and saintliness. 
In fact Carrell regarded sanctity as the crowning perfection and end 
of human development, physiological, mental and social. Not that 
biological or psychological techniques can produce holiness: grace 
alone does that. But he hoped to show scientifically before his un- 
timely death the exact relations that obtain between the spiritual and 
the material so as to establish the truth and beneficent character of 
Christianity. Secondly, theologians have shown clearly in what holiness 
consists, distinguishing between its essence which is union of the will 
with God and the extraordinary happenings which may be its accidental 
concomitants. Thirdly, historians have helped by producing objective 
lives of the saints pruning away the pious accretions which alienated 
the critical. For it is the fact of holiness, holiness incarnate, and not 
the mere idea that fascinates the observer; and he can see holiness 
lived in every age of the Church and in every stratum of society. Finally 
—and this is most important—there is the state of the modern soul. 
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Man has come to see ‘the emptiness of contemporary values which give 
no meaning to life. Tired of the isolation, the relative, the temporal 
he looks for what is absolute and eternal. Having no use for abstract 
systems of thought, he looks for the solution of his problems in ex- 
perience, in every domain of experience, amorous, aesthetic, moral 
and religious. And in experience he seeks what is extreme, heroic ; 
he searches for that which will call forth the fullest exercise of all his 
powers. Because sanctity is the experience for man, it is for it he is 
constantly looking consciously or unconsciously. 

But in the pursuit of sanctity it is easy to mistake the end. It is 
a complex entity. Like bodily health it consists in the equilibrium 
of many factors, an equilibrium difficult to maintain so that there is 
constant danger of falling into error. It is man who is called to be 
holy, the whole man composed of body and soul, and neither must be 
exaggerated at the expense of the other. Sanctity itself is the work 
of God and it involves the co-operation of man; both facts must be 
insisted on if Pelagianism and Quietism are to be avoided. It consists 
in the love of God ; but knowledge of God and of self are to be numbered 
among its conditions and effects. Very often the role of knowledge 
had been mistaken, exaggerated in various forms of Gnosticism, mini- 
mized in the more or less articulate anti-intellectualism that is perennial 
in the Church. Again holiness involves action and contemplation ; 
these are not to be regarded as different modes of life, nor even as two 
successive stages in life but as the two-fold aspect of all spiritual life. 
Finally, it is the love of God and of men, but these are not two loves 
but one ; neither can be genuine without the other. That love is not 
the illusion that Sartre makes it out to be. To give in love he says, 
is to enslave. That is not necessarily so. It sometimes is ; it probably 
is so more often than we would care to admit. It may be more often 
than we suspect. Our motives are not always clear to ourselves. But 
this does not prevent genuine love from existing nor from being the 
greatest liberating force in life. 

When men are brought face to face with this ideal the response is 
seldom simple. Tempted by grace to enter upon the path of sanctity 
they may experience the initial fear that the journey will cost more 
than they are prepared to pay. Between this initial attitude and the 
final consecration of self there are innumerable positions which can 
be taken up, positions in which much will be given but not without 
some reservation. 

The Spanish mystics have described with classic precision the stages 
of the spiritual life from the moment when the path of sanctity has been 
entered upon. The author chooses a different course, illustrating from 
the writings of contemporaries what may happen between the temptation 
to perfection and the irrevocable decision to accept it. There is the 
atheism of Bataille and Gide who would not accept the Divine plan 
for human perfection. There is Simone Weil who would accept Christ 
but not his Church. There is Saint-Exupéry who analyzed so well 
the preliminary conditions of sanctity without making the final decision, 
and Du Bos who responded fully to the call. Every one of them illustrates 
some aspect of the contemporary attitudes to religion. All are intensely 
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concerned with achieving human perfection but not all can see that 
this involves following the Divine plan. 

It must be admitted however that the nostalgia for holiness in our 
time is felt only by the elite. It has not affected the masses. They 
lack the settled intellectual convictions that can inspire stable decisions. 
Their insistence on liberty and autonomy hinders that acceptance of 
their creaturely status which is essential to holiness. They lack the 
patience that sanctity even more than natural genius requires. They 
are too attached to pleasure to risk losing it for an hypothetical eternal 
paradise. Yet sanctity is the only hope of man; all the values that 
inspire modern life are compatible with it. It alone can guarantee 
an authentic humanism. For it is the most complete development 
of liberty, involves the fullest recognition of values, fuses perfection 
and happiness and gives modern man an escape from his solitariness 
by communion with God and creatures. Finally it gives meaning to 
the history of mankind viewing it against the background of eternity, 
seeing it as the execution of the Divine plan for man’s salvation. 


T. CROWLEY 


Aux ORIGINES DE LA THEOLOGIE MorALE. By Thomas Deman, O.P. 
Conference Albert le Grand, 1951. Librairie J. Vrin, Paris. 
Pp. 115. 


One of the by-products of the remarkable development of positive 
studies in theology in the present century has been the emergence of 
what one must regard as the new science of the history of theology. 
That the teaching of St. Thomas—like that of Sacred Scripture itself— 
can be illuminated considerably by a knowledge of the historical con- 
text in which it appeared, seems obvious enough. Yet it is only in 
the present century, with the development of historical method and 
resources, that this context has become accessible to accurate scientific 
study. The extensive work of Dom Odin Lottin, for example, on the 
historical antecedents of St. Thomas’s moral teaching, has contributed 
greatly to our fuller understanding of the Secunda pars and De Ghel- 
linck’s Le Mouvement théologique du XII* siécle (and the remarkable 
growth of special studies which its first edition stimulated) has made 
a similar contribution to our understanding of the great scholastic 
period as a whole. Hitherto, however, the tendency for these studies 
has been to concentrate somewhat on the immediate antecedents of 
the period of the great scholastics, and on the vast amount of manu- 
script material which it yields. Father de Ghellinck, the pioneer in 
the new science, has prefaced his study of the twelfth century with 
a valuable survey of the evolution of theological science up to that 
time, but since then the preceding centuries have remained largely un- 
explored. 

The present work surveys this field for evidence of a growth of a 
science of Christian morals but it does not attempt to do more than 
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that. The author, whose recent death is a great loss to moral theology, 
was one of the most outstanding moral theologians of the present century ; 
though his output was small it had qualities of historical erudition and 
speculative penetration that are not often found together. The present 
essay begins with a short but most suggestive chapter on the attitude 
of the early Christian writers towards the elaboration of a Christian 
science of morals—their suspicion and hostility towards the very notion 
of the scientific study of the Christian life—it was something to be lived, 
not analyzed—and their vivid consciousness of the fact that pagan 
Rome had produced a developed ethical theory and a decadent moral 
practice. The moral elements in the writings of Saints Ambrose, 
Augustine and Gregory the Great are reviewed, from the point of view 
of method, and the author then passes directly to the twelfth century. 
Here he dwells on the interesting “‘ episode ’’ in which Abelard and some 
of his followers turned aside from the patristic tradition in tending 
to over-value the ethical writings of Cicero and Seneca, and in seeing 
in the Christian way of life nothing more than a reformatio of a natural 
law already perceived imperfectly by the pagans. A final chapter 
is devoted to the moral sections in St. Thomas and the significance 
which they had for the birth of moral theology as a science in its own 
right. 

It will be seen from this brief summary that Father Deman does 
not attempt to even survey the whole of the vast field before St. Thomas ; 
there is nothing, for example, of the profound influence, on both St. 
Thomas and the earlier scholastics, of the Church’s legal tradition, 
a tradition which had roots in both the Roman law-books and in the 
writings of Cicero. Neither does he deal with the part played by the 
earlier Florilegia and libri poenitentiales in the development of moral 
science. The essay is, in fact, a study of the changing attitudes of 
Christian writers towards the possibility—or, indeed, the desirability— 
of a separate theology of morals, rather than a study of the history 
of the science itself. But, within the limits which the author assigns 
himself, it is most fruitful and suggestive ; it is full of penetrating his- 
torical insights, and it is written with a grace and a modesty that are 
characteristic of the author. 


WILLIAM Conway 


SENS CHRETIEN ET VIE SoctALE. By Canon P. Tiberghien. Paris: 
Les Editions Ouvriéres. 1954. Pp. 270. Price 600 francs. 


“ All systems of politics, of sociology and of morality,” says Valéry. 


“are inspired by a single conception which man has of man.” This 
fundamental concept of the meaning of man and of his destiny, of the 
“what” and the “ whither” of human existence, is the focal point 
from which the principles of any given system radiate, and in the light 
of which alone their true meaning and significance can be judged. The 
essence of Marxism, the single vision which enshrines its radical in- 
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compatibility with Christianity, is contained in the famous sentence 
from the “‘ Criticism of Hegel’s philosophy of law” in which Marx made 
his own the aphorism of Feuerbach: Homo homini Deus. 

Canon Tiberghien’s object in this book is to place the Christian con- 
cept of man and his destiny in clear relief, and to show how the principles 
of the social teaching of the Church are, in fact, simply the application 
of this concept to the particular field of man’s social life. The book 
seeks to do for Catholic social teaching, therefore, what the same author’s 
Medicine et Morale did with such success for the teaching of the Church 
in the field of medical ethics. The principles of the Church’s teaching 
on the living wage, on private property, on State intervention are 
traced to their single source : the Church’s conception of the individual,. 
his essential inviolability, and his destiny which lies beyond the frontiers 
of this world. Much of the ground covered will be familiar to students 
of Catholic sociology ; Canon Tiberghien’s particular contribution is 
to show how the contours of this ground encircle—and are determined 
by—a single central point. It is not a major work of scholarship, but 
it does succeed in its main object and thereby provides a most useful 
supplement to the standard text-books in this field. 


WILLIAM CONWAY 


S. THoMAE AOQUINATIS OpuUSCULA THEOLOGICA. Volumen I. De re 
dogmatica et morali. Cura et studio P. Doct. Fr. Raymundi 
A. Verardo, O.P. Volumen II. De re spirituali. Cura et 
studio P. Fr. Raymundi M. Spiazzi, O.P. Marietti, Turin, 1954. 


In the classification of the works of St. Thomas Aquinas what are 
known as the Opuscula constitute a well-defined division. They were 
not written in connection with his professorial work, as notes for lectures 
or as aids to students. They are tracts, varying in length and in impor- 
tance, called for by special situations and dealing with particular questions, 
sometimes with one or other of the great issues of the day. Some of 
them are St. Thomas’ reply to questions that have been put to him. 
Pope Urban IV asks for his views on a book that had been written against 
the Greeks. Aquinas replies with the Contra errores Graecorum. The 
Master General of his own order is worried about certain views that are 
making their presence felt in the province of Lombardy, mainly in 
connection with the Christian teaching on angels and the role of the 
stars in directing the affairs of the world. A member of the community 
in Venice submits questions on the same topic, and again we have St. 
Thomas’ views in a lengthy reply. A request from an unknown James 
de Burgo results in the classic little tract de Sortibus. Others of the 
Opuscula were written by him in connection with the great controversial 
questions of the time. Others again were written to oblige a friend or col- 
league who asked for a special treatment of some particular question. It is 
pleasant to think that the Compendium Theologiae was written in response 
to a request from his confrere and intimate friend Reginald of Piperno.,. 
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In this attractive edition of the theological Opuscula, the first volume 
is devoted to dogmatic and moral questions and the second to spiritual 
matters, though, as the editors remind us, it was not always possible 
to adhere strictly to this division. As well as a general introduction, 
there is a special introduction to each work which deals with the circum- 
stances in which it came to be written and with its doctrinal significance. 
Approximately half the first volume is taken up with two works, the 
Compendium Theologiae—a summary of Catholic teaching built around 
an exposition of the three great virtues of faith, hope and charity— 
and the Contra Errores Graecorum—the latter with an unusually full 
and valuable introduction. Nearly half the second volume is taken 
up with the three important works written by St. Thomas in connexion 
with the famous controversy between the seculars and the mendicants 
in the University of Paris. These are the Contra Impugnantes Dei 
Cultum et religionem against William of St. Amour, the De Perfectione 
Vitae Spiritualis against Gerard of Abbeyville, and the Contra Pesti- 
feram Doctrinam Retrahentium Homines a Religionis Ingressu against 
Nicolaus Lexoviensis. 

These Opuscula reveal the great theologian in a new and interesting 
light. He is. by no means the aloof professor or the scholarly recluse 
living in a world of abstractions. He takes a leading part in the great 
issues of his day. He is the trusted counsellor of popes and superiors. 
He is the willing and obliging confrere ready to assist a friend no matter 
how apparently trivial may be the matter of the query submitted to him. 

The value of these Opuscula for an understanding of St. Thomas’ 
thought has always been recognized. Some of them are important 
special treatises on. questions dealt with in the course of his longer works. 
Many of them are a help towards a clearer understanding of passages 
in the Summa Theologica. The Compendium Theologiae which dates 
from the same period is particularly useful in this respect. The opening 
chapters of the Swmma dealing with the nature of theological science, 
which have been so variously interpreted by the commentators, afford 
an interesting comparison with the In Boetium de Trinitate. As great 
an authority on Scholasticism as Grabmann thinks that this work con- 
tains the most profound exposition of the Scholastic doctrine on science 
and method when Scholasticism was at its zenith. 

These two volumes will be a valuable addition to any theological 
library. They contain more interesting, not to say instructive, reading 
even for the non-specialist than he might be inclined to anticipate. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


La COMMUNION DES SAINTs. Histoire, Doctrine, Piété. Fr. Valentine- 
M. Breton, O.F.M. Editions Franciscaines. Paris. 


The author of this little book on the Communion of Saints tells us 
_that his chief concern has been to produce a work of edification rather 
than a scientific treatise in theology. He is as good as his word to the 
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extent that the section which deals with the practical consequences 
of the doctrine for the Christian life is slightly the longest of the three 
divisions of his book. But he has certainly not neglected the dogmatic 
and historical aspects of the subject. 

Modern criticism has raised some interesting questions in connexion 
with this particular articie of the Creed. It was only at a comparatively 
late date that it was introduced into the Creed as an explicit article of 
faith. Some non-Catholic historians of dogma argue that the principal 
ideas underlying it were unknown before the fifth century and that 
the dogma was still a novelty in the sixth century. The author has 
little difficulty in proving from Scripture and Tradition that such a 
claim is without foundation. The doctrine or doctrines which are 
summed up in the statement that we believe in the Communion of Saints 
have a solid foundation in Scripture and were part of the belief of the 
Church from the very beginning. In a brief historical survey the author 
traces the development of the doctrine in the writings of the Fathers 
and discusses the circumstances in which it was introduced into the 
Creed. 

Without making any claim to original research or to profundity of 
treatment the author, for all his modesty, has given us a very solid 
and readable exposition of the subject. 


GERARD MITCHELL 
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THE THOMIST CONCEPT OF 
NATURAL LAW 


Within the last few years the subject of Natural Law has come to 
receive a great deal of attention. Those philosophers and historians 
whose aim has been to establish contact with that Christian in- 
telligence which had been obscured by the Renaissance and the 
Enlightenment have found that Natura’ Law was one of the great 
disputed questions all through the Middle Ages, and that we are the 
heirs to a large treasury of ideas, carefully elaborated and contrasted. 
Philosophers of law have come to see that Positivistic theories do 
not provide a basis for Civil Law, and have been forced to return to 
the Natural Law of Pufendorf and Kant, and in some cases have 
gone further back to the theocentric medieval concept The growth 
of Social Philosophy has centred attention on Natural Law from 
another point of view ; it has come to be realised that if the Social 
Philosopher is to make moral judgements he must have recourse 
in the final analysis to Natural Law. As a result of this general 
renewal of interest, Scholastic textbooks of Ethics and Moral 
Theology have come to give a fuller treatment of Natural Law, and 
are careful to set down what appear to be the more important 
statements of St. Thomas on the subject. 

St. Thomas’ doctrine of Natural Law has received more attention 
than that of any other medieval author. The study of his teaching 
has been facilitated by the fact that he dealt with the subject of 
law ex professo and at length in the Swmma Theologiae.1 We are 
spared the labour of piecing texts together in order to arrive at 
the answer to a question he did not pose. He asks the questions 
which we would ask ; he deals with them satisfactorily, and meets 
the relevant objections. His terminology is sometimes puzzling, 
but historical research has shown us how he came to use the terms 
he used, and with what meaning. 

Nevertheless, the reader of St. Thomas’ treatise on law may find 
himself faced with difficulties and paradoxes, and it may happen 
that the darkness is rather deepened than lightened if he has recourse 

11-2, 90 to 108. The treatment in the Summa contra Gentiles (3,112 to 118 and 
128 to 130) is brief and incidental. There is besides the lectio which deals with Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of natural and legal right in the Commentary on the Ethies (5, 12), 


and two incidental discussions in the Commentary on the Sentences (3,37, 1 to 4 
and 4, 33, 1 and 2). 
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to contemporary expositions of the Thomist doctrine. In par- 
ticular, he may find himself asking with increasing irritation: 
What exactly is Natural Law? What is the central notion from 
which all else derives, in relation to which everything else is properly 
understood ? This general difficulty will probably present itself in 
an individual way to the individual reader for whom it arises. The 
following reflections are concerned with expressing a certain line of 
difficulty, and with proposing from the point of view of this line of 
difficulty an answer to the question : What is St. Thomas’ concept 
of Natural Law ? 


I 


The first difficulty arises from the definition of Law with which 
the treatise on Law opens: quaedam rationis ordinatio ad bonum 
commune, et ab eo quicuram communitatis habet, promulgata.’ How are 
we to arrive at a notion of Natural Law which satisfies this defini- 
tion ? If Natural Law is something by which the individual governs 
his own life—guo quis agit?—how can it be said to be ordered to the 
common good by the head of the community ? And in what sense 
can such a Law be said to be promulgated ? 

This difficulty has been explored very thoroughly by Dom. 0. 
Lottin :— 


La loi selon saint Thomas est une dictée de la raison discursive ; la 
loi naturelle, de son coté, est une dictée de la raison naturelle. La loi, 
selon la définition thomiste, poursuit comme but le bien commun, non 
le bien des individus ; la loi naturelle, au contraire, poursuit le bien 
de la nature humaine, lequel est, il est vrai, commun 4 tous les hommes, 
mais en méme temps est strictement personnel 4 chaque homme. La 
loi, selon saint Thomas, a comme auteur le législateur, que est chef de 
la communauté : notion essentielle 4 tel point qu’on ne peut comprendre 
la moralité des actes prescrits et leur caractére obligatoire qu’en recourant 
a la notion de législateur. Quant 4 la loi naturelle, on peut comprendre 
la moralité des actes prescrits par elle et méme leur caractére obligatoire 
sans recourir directement a la notion du législateur divin... La loi 
enfin, d’aprés saint Thomas doit etre promulguée .. . La loi naturelle, 
au contraire n’a nul besoin d’etre promulguée ; elle est connue par elle- 
meme, du seul fait que l’homme est raisonnable.* 


Dom Lottin is so impressed by these differences that he wishes to 
detach Natural Law altogether from the general definition of law. 
Natural Law consists simply in the dictates of natural reason 


11-2, 90, 4. 21-2, 94, 1. 
3 La Valeur des Formules de saint Thomas d’Aquin concernant la loi naturelle, 
Mélanges Joseph Maréchal, Paris, 1950, Tome II, p. 367. 
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directing human action towards its end. It must be considered 
apart from Divine Law, as well as from the definition of law in 
general. The treatise on law in the Summa Theologiae is coloured 
by the scholastic tradition ; in order to discover the personal thought 
of St. Thomas—la pensée vraiment personelle de saint Thomas—it 
is necessary to go to the fourth book of the Sentences, which was 
inspired by the teleology of Aristotle. Il n’y a donc aucun incon- 
vénient a abandonner les cadres de la Somme de théologie, si l’on veut 
saisiy la notion de la loi naturelle.* 

We are not concerned here with Dom Lottin’s thesis insofar as it 
might be put forward as a correction of St. Thomas. As an interpreta- 
tion of St. Thomas, as a presentation of his ‘ truly personal thought,’ 
it is not convincing. We are asked to believe that St. Thomas does 
not really understand Natural Law as fulfilling the definition of law 
which he elaborated so carefully, and that his close relating of 
Natural Law to Eternal Law was somehow praeter intentionem. 
And yet, in one of the articles in which the definition of law is 
elaborated we have an objection which contains the statement : 
les naturalis maxime habet rationem legis, and St. Thomas does not 
deny or in any way qualify the statement.* And, in the second 
next article, he states categorically that natural law is law in the 
strict sense—proprie lex vocatur.* As regards the relation of Natural 
Law to Eternal Law we find that the former is in fact defined in 
terms of the latter—lex naturalis nihil aliud est quam perticipatio 
legis aeternae in rationali creatura.® Indeed so close is the relation 
between the two that at one point they are almost identified.* It 
is clear, therefore that in order to accept Dom Lottin’s thesis it is 
necessary to change, not only the general framework and termin- 
ology of the treatise on law in the Summa, but the whole substance 
of the treatise as well.’ 

If we do not accept Dom Lottin’s interpretation we are left with 


1 Art. cit., pp. 368, 369 and pp. 375, 376. 2 Art. cit., p. 369. 
*1-2, 90, 4 obj. 1 and ad 1. 41-2, 91, 2 ad 3. 
51-2, 91, 2. €1<2, 91, 2 ad 1. 


™Dom Lottin’s contention that the truly personal thought of St. Thomas is 
to be found in the Commentary on the Sentences, Book 4, Dist. 33, is not easy 
to accept. We are asked to prefer an incidental discussion in an early work to a 
formal and lengthy exposition in the second part of the Summa Theologiae. There 
is in fact nothing in the Sentences that is contradicted by the exposition in the 
Summa, but the earlier doctrine is developed and clarified particularly by the use 
of the notion of participation which defines the relation between Natural and 
Eternal Law. This notion is elaborated by means of a verse fiom Psalm 4 : signatum 
est super nos lumen vultus tui, Domine ; we find the same text used to relate Natural 
Law to its source in De Veritate, 17, 3. In other words, the basic notion of Natural 
Law as a participation of the Eternal Law is implicit in some of St. Thomas’ earliest 
writing on the subject. 
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the difficulties which he has so forcefully expressed. How can 
Natural Law be seen to fit the definition of law in general ? 

Let us pose the question a little differently. How can the defini- 
tion of Natural Law be seen to fit the definition of law in general ? 
It is true that St. Thomas does not provide a direct definition of 
Natural Law, but he defines it indirectly, as a participation in 
Eternal Law, which is in turn defined as summa ratio in Deo existens. 
Lex naturalis nihil aliud est quam participatio legis aeternae in 
vationali creatura.2 The way to the understanding of Natural 
Law would seem to be clearly indicated : we must first arrive at an 
adequate notion of Eternal Law and then see what is meant by 
saying that Natural Law is a participation of the Eternal Law. 


II 


The Eternal Law is outside time, in the mind of God, directing 
all creatures towards their end, which is the Divine Essence.* It 
differs from providence in this that while Eternal Law is the plan 
of creation, ratio operis,* providence is the detailed carrying cut of 
this plan, ordo in finem artificiati.’ The Eternal Law gives its 
direction to the created universe, and the activity of all created 
things participates in this direction. And so we have the definition : 
lex aeterna nihil aliud est quam ratio divinae sapientiae, secundum 
quod est directiva omnium actuum et motionum.® 

It is clear that this law which has for its end the universal common 
good and which is promulgated by the fact of creation comes under 
the definition of law in general.? It follows that Natural law will 
participate in the nature of law as defined by St. Thomas in the 
way and to the extent that it participates in Eternal Law. Accord- 
ingly we must examine carefully what is meant by this participation 
in Eternal Law. 

There is a sense in which all things participate in Eternal Law 


11-2, 93, 1. 1-2, 91, 2. 
31-2, 93, 1. *S.c.G., 3, 114. 
5 De Veritate, 5,1 ad 9. Cf. ibid. ad 6... ‘‘ Providentia in Deo proprie non 


nominat legem aeternam, sed aliquid ad legem aeternam consequens.”’ Providence 
applies the Eternal Law to particular things just as Prudence in man applies the 
general principles of conduct to particular situations. 

*}-2, 93, 1. Fora fuller treatment of Eternal Law see The Natural Moral Law, 
by Walter Farrell, O.P., St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, 1930. Fr. Farrell points 
to the phrase “‘ servatis aliis quae supra esse diximus de legis ratione ’’ as showing 
that, in speaking about Eternal Law, St. Thomas was fully conscious of his definition 
of law in general. 

71-2, 91, 2. 
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inquantum sctlicet ex impressione eyus habent inclinationes in proprios 
actus et fines.1_ The precepts ofthe Divine reason are found recep- 
tively in the things which they direct. But the creature which itself 
possesses reason participates in Eternal Law in a more excellent 
way imquantum et ipsa fit providentiae particeps, sibi ipsi et aliis 
providens . . . in ipsa participatur ratio aeterna ... Participat eam 
intellectualiter et rationaliter. This participation of Eternal Law 
in a rational creature is law in the proper sense ; that participation 
which is in irrational nature can be called law only per similitudinem?* 

Natural Law, therefore, is a rational participation in Eternal Law. 
But—and this is our second difficulty—there are two ways of 
understanding rational participation. We might see it as receptive 
participation : created reason is receptive of Eternal Law just as 
irrational nature is receptive of Eternal Law, though in a higher 
way, excellentiorti modo. The mode of reception is higher, since the 
rational is higher than the irrational, but there is none the less 
question of receptivity, of being regulated. Rational nature has its 
rational inclinations just as irrational nature has non-rational 
inclinations : in both cases there is the impression or direction of 
Eternal Law. Or we might see rational participation as legislative, 
as participation in the very activity of legislating. That which 
participates in reason participates in that which lays down Eternal 
Law, and therefore lays down this law for itself. The role of reason 
is preceptive, regulative, the measure of the rightness of human 
acts—ratio mensurans rather than ratio mensurata. 

That we must understand rational participation in the second 
sense, seeing human reason as regulative rather than regulated, is 
clear from the fact that St. Thomas identifies the Natural Law with 
the ‘ propositions’ or ‘ precepts’ of natural reason.* The matter 
is put beyond doubt by the discussion in Q.93,a.6 where a sharp 
distinction is drawn between participation in Eternal Law by way 
of inclinatio naturalis ad id quod est consonum legi aeternae and tpsa 
naturalis cognitio boni. The Eternal Law is impressed on all creatures, 
irrational as well as rational, by way of natural inclination, and this 


1 Ibid. c. and ad 3. 
*Ibid. ad 3. This is what is now called Natural Law in the sense of Physical 


Ww. 

31-2, 94 passim. ‘‘ The conclusion is forced on us, then, that the natural law 
can only be conceived as consisting essentially in the proposition of reason.’’— 
J. Cunnane, The Catholic Notion of the Natural Law, Maynooth, 1941, p. 30. “‘ The 
precept of practical reason, i.e. the proposition of reason resulting from this pre- 
cept, would seem to be the Natural Moral Law in its very essence if we judge it 
by the principles laid down by St. Thomas as applying to all law.” Farrell, op. 
cit., p. 98. The two monographs just cited are outstanding in that they are based 
on a careful and perceptive analysis of the relevant texts. 
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participation is both active and passive. This inclination in man 
is rational, and has therefore a special character, but this special 
character does not affect the mode of participation : it is still re- 
ceptive participation—per modum obedientiae.* That which 
differentiates Natural Law from natural inclination, and makes it 
law in the proper sense, is the fact that it is the work of reason, 
expression rather than impression. It comes from God, as all human 
things ; it is a light given to the mind, impressio divini luminis ; 
but the mind receives it; not as itself an object which is revealed 
by it, but as becoming a source of light, discerning and declaring 
the truth for human activity—lumen rationis naturalis, quo dis- 
cernimus quid sit bonum et quid malum.* 

This notion of rational participation per modum cognitionis is 
misunderstood or simply not arrived at in most current expositions 
of Thomist Natural Law.‘ Some authors distinguish between 
Natural Law considered objectively and Natural Law considered 
subjectively. Objectively considered Natural Law is Eternal Law 
received per modum obedientiae as explained in the preceding para- 
graph ; subjectively considered Natural Law is awareness of this 


i“... per modum actionis et passionis, inquantum participatur per modum 
interioris principii motivi.’’ 1-2, 93, 6. It is clear from this that receptive par- 
ticipation may be either active or passive ; what is received as law is not action 
but the direction of action. 


21-2, 93, 5 ad 2. $1-2, 91, 2. 


*The authors who understand rational participation as we think it must be 
understood are the exception. Dr. Cunnane and Dr. Farrell have been already 
cited (note 21 supra). It may be noted that Dr. Farrell retreats somewhat from 
the position to which he has been led by an examination of ‘ the principles laid 
down by St. Thomas,’ and would make natural inclination part of the essence of 
Natural Law (op. cit. pp. 99-101) ; Dr. Cunnane rightly rejects this amalgamation 
(op. cit. p. 50). Dom Lottin states unamiguously that Natural Law consists in 
the precepts of natural reason (art. cit., p. 361, Principes de Morale, Louvain, 1946, 
I, p. 125.). As representative of those authors who see Thomist Natural Law in 
terms of natural inclination or, more generally, in yoy coupe terms the following 
may be cited :— Merkelbach: “‘ Lex naturalis non est lex quatenus est in legis- 
latore ut regulante, ac proinde non est ipsa lex aeterna, sed est lex ut est in subditis 
ut regulatis, ac proinde est participatio, manifestatio, promulgatio passiva legis 
aeternae in nobis.”” (Summa Theologiae Moralis, Ed. alt, Paris, 1935, I, p.226). 
Gilson: ‘‘ En nous, comme en toute chose, l’inclination qui nous entrafne vers 
certaines fins est la marque non méconnaissable de ce que la loi éternelle nous im- 
pose. Puisque c’est elle que nous fait étre ce que nous sommes, il suffit que nous 
cédions aux penchants légitimes de notre nature pour lui obéir. La loi éternelle, 
ainsi participée par chacun de nous, et que nous découvrons inscrite dans notre 
propre nature, regoit le nom de loi naturelle” (Le Thomisme, Paris, 1942, p. 366). 
Davitt : ‘‘ Granted the act of creation, all things must somehow participate in this 
primordial ordering. They will participate in it passively inasmuch as their forms, 
irrational or rational, bespeak this divine ordering and constitute what is called 
the natural law, both physical and moral. Such a law is law, therefore, only by 
an analogy of attribution ” (The Nature of Law, St. Louis, 1951, p. 134). 
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objective law as obligatory.! Others see Natural Law as the promul- 
gation of Eternal Law by human reason.* In neither case can 
reason be said to be legislative ; it simply recognises and accepts a 
law which is already there. It may be said that nevertheless, reason 
lays down this law with a certain force and assurance. But in this 
its role is that of an interpreter and not that of a legislator, as if a 
lawyer spoke with certainty on the precepts of human law. 

Natural Law is not simply a set of judgements or observations ; 
it is a set of imperatives, or precepts. ? An imperative does not 
merely recognise what is to be done ; it lays down what is to be done. 
It contains within itself that moral force which is obligation— 
movet cum quadam intimatione denuntiativa.* It is essentially an 
intellectual act, since it imposes order in view of an end, but it has 
within it the force of the will which desires the end. Since Natural 
Law is law in the proper sense and since it is the work of human 
reason, it follows that it is constituted by imperatives of this char- 
acter enunciated by the reason as ruler of human activities. 


III 


We have arrived at a partial understanding of what St. Thomas 
had in mind when he defined Natural Law as a participation in 
Eternal Law. There is question of participation in the legislative 
activity itself. As man is made to the image of God, so man’s 
reason enunciates precepts after the manner in which the Divine 
Reason enunciates precepts. 

But our understanding is only partial. We are faced with new 
difficulties. How does man’s reason come to enunciate these prin- 
ciples ? Is there question of a special illumination, or do we remain 
within the ordinary ways of knowledge? Further, the precepts 
of Natural Law seem to bind or oblige us. What is the source of 
this obligation ? Has it the quality of Divine authority, or is it 
something human and personal? Clearly, we must arrive at an 

1Cf. Prammer, Manuale Theologiae Moralis, Friburgi Brisgoviae, 1931 (Ed. 
Tima), I, p. 105,. Noldin-Schmitt, Summa Theologiae Moralis, Barcelona, 1951 
(Ed. xxviii), I, pp. 119-120. 

2Cf. Cronin, The Science of Ethics, Dublin, 1909, I, p. 609. Cox, Liberty—Its 
Use and Abuse, New York, 1939, (2nd ed.), p. 64. Moral, Philosophia Moralis, 
Santander, 1952, (Ed. 3tia), p. 213. 

* Cf. the penetrating analysis of the Thomist concept of law as praeceptum or 
imperium by Fr. Collins, O.P. in Aquinas and Law, Tue Irish THEOLOGICAL 


QuarTERLy, XVIII, 3, pp. 220 sq. 
#1-2, 17, lad 1. 
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answer to these questions in order to understand what Natural 
Law is, and what is the manner of its participation in Eternal Law. 

In describing how reason comes to enunciate the precepts of 
Natural Law, St. Thomas uses language that is oddly coloured by 
metaphor. Reason is illuminated, comes under the influence of a 
Divine irradiation, has these precepts inscribed, implanted in it. 
If this language is taken too literally, it will seem that there is 
question of Divine Illumination, or a direct vision of the Divine 
Eternal Law, or at least of some special and extraordinary type of 
knowledge. Thus Professor d’Entréves thinks that St. Thomas’ 
notion of the light of reason ‘ probably goes back to Platonic and 
Augustinian sources,’ and favours the suggestion that ‘ St. Thomas 
rationalised the illumination doctrine which St. Augustine had 
derived from Plato. The notion is quite common that, in the 
very act of enunciating Natural Law, we see God as its author, 
we see it as coming from God.? The authors who put forward this 
notion do not seem to find it necessary to discuss what it implies, 
viz. that the person who does not accept God’s existence is incapable 
of enunciating any principle of Natural Law, not even ‘ good is to 
be done and evil avoided.’ 

In a recent book M. Maritain has put forward an original inter- 
pretation of St. Thomas on the point under discussion, one which 
is apt to commend itself to an age impatient of abstraction. 


I think that Thomas Aquinas’ teaching, here, needs to be under- 
stood in a much deeper and more precise fashion than is common. When 
he says that human reason discovers the regulations of natural law 
through the guidance of the inclinations of human nature, he means that 
the very mode and manner in which human reason knows natural law 
is not rational knowledge, but knowledge through inclination. That 
kind of knowledge is not clear knowledge through concepts and con- 
ceptual judgments ; it is obscure, unsystematic, vital knowledge by con- 
naturality or affinity, in which the intellect, in order to form its judgments, 
consults and listens to the inner melody that the vibrating strings of 
abiding tendencies awaken in us.’ 


These interpretations of the knowledge of Natural Law as non- 
rational, or as transcending abstraction from sense data, or as, in 


1 Natural Law, London, 1951, 40. 


2“ Lex naturalis est lumen fetslieaien naturaliter insitum nobis, quo cognoscimus 
nos a Deo ad bonum faciendum et malum vitandum adstringi.’’ Cathrein, Phil- 
osophia Moralis, (ed. 4ta), Fribourg, 1902, p. 134. ‘‘ We may define the Natural 
Moral Law as a rule of action, mandatory in form, which reason itself discovers 
as having been established by the Author of man’s nature and promulgated by 
being imbedded in the nature of man.” Cox, op. cit., p. 64. 

* Man and the State, London, 1954, p. 83. 
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some way special and extraordinary are given a certain plausibility 
by the language which St. Thomas uses. Nevertheless, they are 
contradicted by the teaching of St. Thomas as presented in the 
following texts :— 


.. . Praeexistunt in nobis quaedam scientiarum semina scilicet primae 
conceptiones intellectus, quae statim lumine intellectus agentis cognos- 
cuntur per species a sensibilibus abstractas, sive sint complexa, ut dig- 
nitates, sive incomplexa, sicut ratio entis, et unius, et hujusmodi, quae 
statim intellectus apprehendit. Ex istis autem principiis universalibus 
omnia principia sequuntur, sicut ex quibusdam rationibus seminalibus.* 

... Anima humana, quantum ad id quod in ipsa supremum est, aliquid 
attingit de eo quod proprium est naturae angelicae ; ut scilicet aliquorum 
cognitionem subito et sine inquisitione habeat, quamvis quantum ad hoc 
inveniatur angelo inferior, quod in his veritatem cognoscere non potest 
nisi a sensu accipiendo ... Unde et in natura humana, inquantum attingit 
angelicam, oportet esse cognitionem veritatis sine inquisitione et in spec- 
ulativis et in practicis ; et hanc quidem cognitionem oportet esse prin- 
cipium totius cognitionis sequentis sive speculativae sive practicae, cum 
principia oporteat esse stabiliora et certiora ; unde et hanc cognitionem 
oportet homini naturaliter inesse, cum hoc quidem cognoscat quasi 
quoddam seminarium totius cognitionis sequentis.* 


The first principles of practical reason are the primary precepts 
of Natural Law. These principles arise in the mind through the 
operation of that power which governs all our thinking, the active 
intellect. The active intellect does not discover these principles 
within itself, nor within the passive intellect, nor does it find them 
written in human nature. Neither does it arrive at them by way of 
a vision of an intelligible world or through contact with the veritas 
incommutabilis of St. Augustine.* It arrives at them by addressing 
itself to the data provided by the senses. Through the abstractive 
power of the active intellect, the intelligible element in these data 
is disengaged. This intelligible element—species intelligibilis—is 
impressed on the passive intellect, which finally operates, expresses 
itself, by forming concepts and judgements. These concepts and 
judgements have for their direct object the external world which 


1 De Veritate, 11, 1. Cf. Q. D. de Anima, 5c ad finem: “...i principia in- 
demonstrabilia cognoscimus abstrahendo a singularibus.”” In the text quoted 
St. Thomas does not mention explicitly the concept of the good from which the 
precepts of Natural Law derive (1-2, 94, 2), but this depends on the concept of 
being which is prior to it (De Veritate, 1, 1) ; consequently the concept of good 
and the principles which it generates are acquired by way of abstraction from 
sense data. 

2 De Veritate, 16, 1. Cf. De Div. Nom. 711, 713 (Ed. Pera) 

* It is only necessary to compare the texts which we have quoted with Book 2, 
chapters 9 to 12 of the De Libero Arbitrio to see that St. Thomas’ doctrine is sharply 
opposed to that of St. Augustine. 
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was presented in the first place by way of the sense data. The 
intellect which forms these concepts and judgements is passive and 
receptive all the way up to the final act of knowledge. The principal 
agent in the whole process is the active intellect ; the sense data— 
more exactly, the phantasmata—are the instrumental or secondary 
agent.1_ Both agents are essential to the process : the sense data 
are unintelligible until they come under the light of the active 
intellect, just as sense objects are invisible apart from physical 
light ; the active intellect is of itself merely illuminative of objects. 
and cannot provide or create objects . . . Conceptiones intellectus . .. 
lumine intellectus agentis cognoscuntur per species a sensibilibus 
abstractas. 

The process which we have outlined is that which is at the basis 
of all intellectual knowledge, as St. Thomas sees it. This doctrine 
respects both the interiority and exteriority of knowledge ; it 
accords to the mind that rich and varied immanent activity which 
results from the conjunction of matter and spirit, of activity and 
receptivity ; it asserts that the act of knowledge, of conception or of 
judgement, has for its object the intelligible structure of the world 
presented through the senses. There are some corollaries of this 
general theory which are specially relevant to our present discussion. 
The active intellect is part of the mind, aliquid animae ; it is not 
therefore a light which has its proper source outside the mind. 
Nevertheless it is a participation in the light of the Divine intellect 
—quaedam participata similitudo luminis increati.2 Moreover, it 
depends in its operation on the Divine light to such a degree that 
the Divine light is the primary agent, and the active intellect only a 
secondary and instrumental agent. And so, St. Thomas can say 
that the first principles are caused by God and that the light under 
which they come to be enunciated has its source in God.* _But it 
must be remembered that every human activity, even that of free 
will, has God as its source ; He is the primary cause of the effect. 
Moreover, the active intellect has a role in all intellectual knowledge, 
so that all knowledge may be said to be a participation in the Divine 
light. Finally, the species intelligibiles which the active intellect 
abstracts from the sense data, are intelligible by participation in 
the absolute intelligibility of God. We can see, therefore, that St. 


1Cf. De Veritate, 10, 6 ad 7. 

*1, 84, 5c. Cf. Joseph Legrand, S.J., L’Univers et L’Homme dans la Philosophie 
de Saint Thomas, Paris, 1946, Il, pp. 39 sq. Fr. Legrand’s illuminating exposition 
of the Thomist teaching on intellectual cognition is read more profitably if one 
takes account of a tendency to attenuate the role of secondary causes. 

Cf. De Veritate, 11, 3. 

*1, 84,4 ad 1. Cf. Legrand, op. cit., II, p. 49. 
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Thomas is not necessarily thinking of a special and extraordinary 
knowledge when he speaks of the precepts of Natural Law as rationes 
quas Deus naturae inseruit or impressio divint luminis im nobis. 

Nevertheless, our knowledge of the first principles of Natural 
Law has a special character. It has something of the quality of 
angelic knowledge in that it is attained imediately and without 
labour. In its normal operations the human intellect arrives at 
definite concepts and sure judgements as the result of a process, 
more or less laborious, of investigation and comparison. The sense 
data provide the intellect with a report on the externals of things 
merely—accidents, properties, effects ; by way of these the intellect 
advances towards some knowledge of the essence, and towards 
judgements approximating to certainty. Our first conception of 
‘man,’ for example, will be vague and inaccurate, based on externals, 
and our judgements bearing on ‘man’ will be correspondingly 
uncertain and inaccurate. Similarly, our conception of ‘law ’ will, 
prior to reflection, be based on this and that particular law, or on 
certain effects or externa! trappings of law. We do not have a clear 
vision of a world of ideas ; we are in the position of the prisoners in 
the cave of Plato’s allegory. The sense world veils from us the 
intelligible structure of reality, and the light of intelligence which 
we possess enables us to see the truth only with difficulty and in 
part. Yet the truth is there, the ideas are there, ultimately and 
properly in the Divine mind, derivatively and by way of participa- 
tion in the materia! world. Now St. Thomas’ doctrine is that there 
are some conceptions which the mind comes to possess immediately 
and without difficulty. There is in the mind a special quality relating 
it to these conceptions, so that once it is presented with the appear- 
ances or species which open the way to these conceptions, it forms 
the conceptions immediately and with absolute certainty. It does 
not have to search for these conceptions within the sense appearances; 
it sees them immediately as if it were in the position of the search 
having been made for it. Anima humana quantum ad id quod in 
ipsa supremum est, aliquid attingit de eo quod proprium est naturae 
angelicae ; ut scilicet aliquorum cognitionem subito et sine inquisitione 
habeat. 

The special quality or habit of mind whereby the mind possesses 
immediate knowledge of the first principles of Natural Law is called 
by St. Thomas synderesis. It is the counterpart in the order of 
action to the ‘ habit of first principles ’ in the order of speculation. 


Cf. p. 97, note 2. 
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These qualities are the source of all knowledge ; their light radiates 
through all subsequent knowledge to such an extent that its certainty 
is in proportion to its proximity to the principles attained through 
these qualities—principium totius cognitionis sequentis.+ The 
principles of Natural Law are not innate, but the habit of synderesis 
is innate, and it is in this sense precisely that we have a naturalis 
conceptio of Natural Law, that this law is imdita, cordi impressa, 
naturaliter cognita.* 

These then are the elements involved in the enunciation of Natural 
Law by the intellect as practical: the habit of synderesis in the 
passive intellect, the data presented by the senses, and the light of 
the active intellect which renders the sense data intelligible and uses 
them as the instrument for bringing the powers of the passive 
intellect into operation. In other words, the mind has a special 
aptitude for enunciating the law, but it must wait on sense experience, 
which it nevertheless interprets for itself. It is only by sense ex- 
perience that the mind is in contact with reality, and its first specula- 
tive operation is that of recognising this, of seeing what is presented 
to it as reality.* Similarly, in the practical order, it is through 
sense experience that the mind comes in contact with a world which 
is the field of action, where it has its own part to play purposing 
and planning, deciding and directing. Faced with this world of 
action the mind forms immediately and without difficulty the con- 
cepts of good and bad, distinguishing ‘that which is to be done’ 
and ‘ that which is not to be done.’ There is no question at this 
stage of seeing any particular thing or line of action as good or bad, 
but of forming general concepts though which, or in the light of 
which, everything in the world of action can be judged. In face of 
the world of action the mind does not remain disengaged, interested 
only in the truth about action, though this is the proper object of 
the practical intellect as intellect. The mind is tendency as well as 

1 De Veritate, 16, 1. 

*3 Sent., 33, 1, 1 ; Ethicor. 1018 (Ed. Spiazzi). Cf. 1-2, 93, 6; ibid. 100, 3. St. 
Thomas distinguishes between the habit of first principles and the habitual poss- 
ession of first principles. The habit does not operate except through contact with 
sense experience under the light of the active intellect ; but once this operation 
takes place the mind possesses the principles of Natural Law, either actually when 
these principles are being used, or habitually as when a person is asleep. Thus 
it can be said that while Natural Law is mot the habit of synderesis, nevertheless 
it can exist in us habitually as well as actually. (Cf. 1-2, 94, 1). 

3%“ Tilud quod primo intellectus concipit quasi notissimum, et in quo omnes 
conceptiones resolvit, est ens.”” De Veritate, 1, 1. Cf. 1-2, 94, 2. 

4“ Objectum intellectus practici non est bonum, sed verum relatum ad opus.” 
De Veritate, 22, 10 ad 4 Cf. 1-2, 94, 2: “‘ Bonum est primum quod cadit in appre- 


hensione practicae rationis, quae ordinatur ad opus.’”’ The practical intellect knows 
the good sub ratione veri. Cf. 1, 79, 1l ad 2; De Veritate, 3, 3 ad 9. 
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understanding, and it knows itself as tendency, as appetite ; in 
Thomist terms, the intellect reflects on the will and on the will’s 
inclinations... Immediately, and with absolute certainty, the 
mind judges that good is the object of appetite, that there is com- 
plete identity between that which is good and that which the will 
desires. This is the first principle enunciated by the practical 
intellect. Primum principium in ratione practica est quod fundatur 
supra rationem boni ; quae est: Bonum est quod omnia appetunt.* 
This first principle is not tautologous, for in its most simple concept 
the good is seen as the end or goal of action, while the judgement 
asserts further that it is the end of desire. 

The first principle of the practical reason is not a law ; it is merely 
a judgement. Law is preceptive, imperative ; that is to say, it isa 
judgement which has within it the force of the will in motion towards 
the end presented by the intellect. Moreover, a precept is regulative ; 
it imposes a rule on subordinates. Once the good as good is revealed 
it attracts the will necessarily and irresistibly. But the good is not 
possessed by this adhesion towards it as known, for goodness, 
unlike truth, is in the object, not in the intellect. Good can only be 
attained by action ; indeed it first appears as the goal of action. 
All man’s various powers of action must be mobilised towards its 
attainment. Since the good is the only object of desire, no action of 
any power can be directed towards what is not good. And so, the 
intellect lays on every member of the domain of action which it 
governs this rule, which suffers no exception : Good is to be done and 
sought after, evil is to be avoided. There is question of the good 
generally, as good, not of any particular good, but it is nevertheless, 
a human good in that it is the object of the individual human will. 
All other precepts arise within this ; it contains them all in germ— 
quasi quoddam seminarium.* The other precepts arise by way of 
the recognition of certain things as human goods, or as necessary 
means to human goods. Since the first principle stated that the 
good is the object of desire, the intellect discovers human goods by 


1 The intellect reflects on the will rationally, conceptually. Its operation does not 
in the slightest way partake of the irrationality and “ obscurity” of the will ; 
its action is in no way conditioned by the action which is proper to the will. ‘‘ Cum 
aliqua potentia super aliam fertur, comparatur ad eam secundum suam proprietatem; 
sicut intellectus cum intelligit voluntatem velle, accipit in seipso rationem volendi.” 
De Veritate, 22, 12. M. Maritain’s conception of non-rational knowledge through 
inclination has no place in St. Thomas’ system. See p. 96 above. 


21-2, 94, 2. 
* De Veritate, 16, 1. 
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considering human desires or inclinations, according as each has 
its place within the complete tendency of the will. 


IV 


An understanding of St. Thomas’ teaching on the way in which 
Natural Law is enunciated leads us to see more clearly in what 
sense Natural Law is a participation in Eternal Law. 

Natural Law is enunciated through the light of the active intellect 
working on the passive intellect by way of species or forms derived 
from the senses. Once the first precept of Natural Law is enunciated, 
it becomes the instrument whereby the active intellect illuminates 
the world of conduct and enunciates further principles.* At its 
origin, then, Natural Law is a source of illumination lighting up the 
domain of action. This light is something created and human; 
nevertheless it is a similitude and participation of the Divine light 
which contains the precepts of Eternal Law, quaedam participata 
similitudo luminis increati, in quo continentur rationes aeternae.® 
The human mind is an ‘ image’ or ‘ mirror’ of the Divine mind.‘ 
This does not mean that the light which is in man’s mind is a reflec- 
tion of the Divine light ; the created light is a distinct though 
dependent source of light ; it is not itself mirrored, but rather 
mirrors the truth which is in the Divine mind.’ This mirroring of 
the Divine truth is not immediate, as if the created mind saw the 
truth in God, or was receptive of Divine illumination. The human 
mind mirrors Divine truth, not as the moon mirrors the sun, nor as 
the sea mirrors the sky, but after the manner in which that which is 
generated mirrors its parent. There is a light in the human mind 
which is so closely fashioned in the likeness of the light in the Divine 
intellect, that it forms principles which are in fact an exact copy 


1 The foregoing is a commentary on the text beginning: Hoc est ergo primum 
praeceptum legis, 1-2, 94, 2. R. P. Sertillanges shows himself uncharacteristically 
im ipient in his interpretation of the first precept as equivalent to: Ce qui est 
a ay est @. faire (La Philosophie Morale de Saint Thomas D’ Aquin, Paris, 1946, 

2“ Tpsa principia comparantur ad intellectum agentem ut instrumenta quaedam 
ejus, quia per ea facit alia intelligibilia actu.” Q. D. de Anima, 5c ad finem. “ Id 
ergo quo cognoscimus sicut instrumento, oportet esse nobis primo notum ; et sic 
cognoscimus conclusiones per principia naturaliter nota, ad quae comparatur in 
tellectus agens sicut ad instrumenta.” Quodl. 10, 7. 

31, 84, 5. Cf. Quodl. 8, 4. 

“Cf. 1, 16, 6 ad 1; 1, 93, 4c; 1-2, 19, 4 ad 3; De Veritate, 5, 5c; Quodl. 10, 7. 

5“ Anima judicat de rebus . . . secundum veritatem primam, inquantum resultat 
in ea sicut in speculo, secundum prima intelligibilia.” 1, 16, 6 ad 1. 
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of the principles in the Divine intellect. There is that in man’s mind 
which forms the concept of the good, the practical first principle, 
the first imperative within which further imperatives naturally arise ; 
in this the precepts which are being enunciated are in fact the 
precepts of the Eternal Law that governs creation, yet the law is 
being enunciated by human reason as an imperative governing 
human action, and concerned only with the world of human action." 

We can see from this how it is that Natural Law is law in the 
proper sense and yet is not ‘ diverse ’ from Eternal Law —(non est) 
aliquid diversum a lege aeterna.2. Natural Law is in man’s mind, 
and is, therefore, distinct trom Eternal Law in the mind of God. 
Nevertheless, in stating the precepts of Natural Law, we are in fact 
stating precepts of Eternal Law. 

It must be emphasized that Natural Law participates in Eternal 
Law as law. This means that Natural Law possesses all the elements 
which go to constitute the definition of law. It is easy to see that 
Natural Law is an ordination of reason ; its precepts are enunciated 
by the practical intellect. It is also clear that Natural Law is promul- 
gated, since the mind not only enunciates it but knows or recognizes 
that it is being enunciated ; the promulgation consists in the fact 
that the precepts are presented to the mind in such a way that it 
recognizes them.* It is more difficult to see Natural Law as con- 
taining the other elements which go to form the definition of law : 
direction to the common good and enunciation by the head of a 
community. Natural Law is in the individual man who seeks his 
own last end, and who has no authority over the community. It 
would seem that, even if Natural Law participates in that which 


1For a careful statement of this doctrine of exemplary illumination cf. 1-2, 
19, 4. That in which the mind participates is, in the first place, the intellectual 
light, at once active and passive (intellectus agens and synderesis : cf. Quodl. 10, 7 
and De Veritate, 16, 1 ad 5) and, in the second place, the primary principles, which 
become, as instruments of the active intellect, a source of illumination : the light 
in the first sense is innate ; the light in the second sense is natural, but only partly 
innate. 

21-2, 91, 2 ad 1. 

3“ Promulgatio legis naturae est ex hoc ipso quod Deus ¢am mentibus hominum 
inseruit naturaliter cognoscendam.” 1-2, 90, 4 ad 1. Imseruit must be understood 
in the light of the general doctrine on the way in which Natural Law comes to 
be enunciated ; cognoscendam, does not seem to refer to the enunciation of the pre- 
cepts of Natural Law but to our recognition of these precepts. In any case we must 
not confuse the act of enunciating Natural Law with the act of recognising the law 
as enunciated. The same person may be legislator and subject quantum ad vim 
divectivam legis. Cf. 1-2, 96, 5 ad 3. There is no basis for the statement that “ la 
loi naturelle . . . n’est pas promulguée par l’homme, mais & l’homme.”’ (Jacques 
Leclercq, La Philosophie Morale de saint Thomas devant la Pensée Contemporaine, 
Louvain, 1955, p. 387). Canon Leclercq’s other tilts at St. Thomas’ doctrine of 
Natural Law are even more obviously misdirected. 
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contains these elements, it does not participate in it as containing 
these elements. 

It must be remembered, however, that, although the good towards 
which Natural Law is directed is the object of the individual human 
will, nevertheless, since the will is a spiritual faculty, its object is 
not any limited or particular good, but the good in general, bonum 
in communi. bonum universale.1 Since man is spirit, open to universal 
reality, it is only in the good that he can find his good. The first 
concept of the good which man forms naturally, and which is an 
image of the idea of the good in the Divine mind, is a concept of the 
good as such, not of something that merely participates in the good ; 
it is the good towards which the whole work of creation moves 
bonum commune divinum.* It follows that the precepts of Natural 
Law which arise from the conception of the good are directed 
towards the common good in the most complete sense, so that this 
element of the definition of law is found properly and formally in 
Natural Law.? 

Similarly, Natural Law is ab eo qui cural communitatis habet, not 
because it participates in Eternal Law which has im fact this quality, 
but because it participates in this very quality in Eternal Law so as 
to possess it properly and formally. He who legislates in view of 
the common good not only has the idea of the common good and 
the desire to accomplish it—a private person can have that—but 
has a function in its accomplishment. The idea which he has of the 
common good is directive, architectonic, and he is a legislator 
because he has been placed in a situation in which his activity is 
governed by this idea. Now the activity of man in enunciating 
Natural Law is governed by the idea of the good as bonum commune 
universale ; he participates in the architectonic idea in the Divine 
mind. It is therefore quite exact to say that man in enunciating 
Natural Law has the care of the community. He has a legislative 
function in relation to the common good, since his activity is natur- 
ally controlled by the idea which engenders this function.*. He 
does not merely direct his actions to the common good in accordance 


1“ Appetitus humanus, qui est voluntas, est boni universalis.”” 1-2, 2, 7. 

2 Cf. 1-2, 19, 10 : “ oportet quod bonum commune divinum sit volitum formaliter”. 

* Law is related to community in that it is directed towards the common good 
but not in that it orders every member of the community to the common good. 
The subject of Natural Law is the individual who enunciates the law ; the law which 
he enunciates does not directly and as such govern others. In this Natural Law 
differs from Eternal Law, since the latter governs every creature. But this difference 
is not concerned with what is essential to law. Cf. 1-2, 90, 3 ad 1 and 96, 1 ad 1. 

“Cf. 1-2, 97, 4 ad 3 where Divine Law is differentiated from Natural Law on 
the grounds that man is related to the former sicut persona privata ad legem publicam. 
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with law ; he lays down the law by which the common good is 
safeguarded. 

It is clear, therefore, that all the elements which constitute 
the definition of law are found formally and properly in Natural 
Law, and that, if we would have an exact notion of what Natural 
Law is as law, it is these elements that we must consider. We can 
see, further, how St. Thomas came to define Natural Law, in so far as 
it is a special kind of law, as participatio legis aeternae in rationali 
creatura. This participation has to be understood formally as 
participation in law as law, that is to say, participation in all the 
elements that constitute law. 


V 


There remains the question of obligation. What is the source of 

the obligation which attaches to Natural Law? That there is 
within us a force which may be called Obligation or Duty or 
Conscience is generally admitted. “‘ As we have naturally a sense 
of the beautifiul and graceful in nature and art, though tastes 
proverbially differ, so we have a sense of duty and obligation, 
whether we all associate it with the same certain actions in particular 
ornot.’”? That we have this sense at least in relation to the primary 
precepts of Natural Law may be taken as a fact and starting point 
of discussion ; it is in the interpretation of this fact that differences 
arise. 
Leaving aside those interpretations which would reduce obligation 
to non-ethical impulses and feelings, we find that there are two 
main attitudes to the question of obligation. These attitudes, 
provide the terms of the antitheses : right and good, rule and end, 
deontology and teleology which have been at the centre of Ethical 
discussion in England for the last fifty years. Is an action good 
ultimately because it obeys a rule or because it brings about an 
end? Does obligation arise from a law to be obeyed or from an 
end to be followed ? Does moral law oblige of itself (deontology) or 
because it serves some end good in itself (teleology) ? 

Is St. Thomas’ ethical system a deontology primarily or a tele- 
ology ? It has been interpreted both ways. It is pointed out that, 
for St. Thomas as for Aristotle, an action is good or bad only in 
relation to the last end ; there is no question therefore of seeing 


1Newman, A Grammar of Assent, London, 1895, p. 107, 
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its goodness in terms of law. On the other hand it is clear that St. 
Thomas attached great importance to the first precept : do good and 
avoid evil, and it would seem that actions are good or bad insofar 
as they obey this precept. 

We cannot attempt a full discussion of this question here, but it 
will appear that some of the points that have come up in our previous 
discussion help towards a solution. It is clear that for St. Thomas 
all law carries within it a force of obligation—(praecepta) legis 
habent vim obligandi ex ipso dictamine rationis.1 This obligation is 
within the law so that the law imposes itself on conscience, on will 
and intellect as considering a particular action. An action is good 
or evil according as it agrees or does not agree with right reason, 
that is, with reason informed by law.? Thus law imposes itself as 
a rule of action 

But what is the source of this obligation which is a quality of 
Natural Law ? We shall discover St Thomas’ answer to this question 
if we reflect on the fact that for him law is an ordination of reason 
in view of an end. It is because the end imposes itself that the law 
imposes itself. The end moves the will and it is this motion of the 
will that is the force of obligation within the law Preaceptum legis, 
cum sit obligatorium, est de aliquo quod fiert debet. Quod autem aliquid 
debet fiert, hoc proventt ex necessitate alicujus finis* Natural Law 
has its source in the conception of the good, which imposes itself on 
the will as its adequate object. And so, the primary precept which 
arises immediately from the apprehension of the good as such is an 
absolute or categorical imperative, and subsequent precepts derive 
all their force from this first precept. When a particular line of 
action is commanded it is commanded only because and insofar as 
it is good. The first precept imposes itself absolutely as suffering no 
condition or exception. Moreover, it arises through a sort of physical 
necessity, since the will when confronted with the good cannot but 
choose it. We must not forget, however, the role of the intellect in 
the primary and natural operations of the practical mind : the good 
which attracts the will is the érue good, that is to say the good of the 
will as a rational faculty. This true good is presented formally; 
with the precept which it engenders it is a light which can be brought 
to bear on particular goods to judge them ; there is no immediate 
vision of that in which the true good is found in the concrete. 
Further, the primary precepts are not always in operation ; they 


1 1-2, 104, 1. 2Cf. De Malo, 2, 4. 
31-2, 99, 1. Cf. 1-2, 102, 1 and 2, *Cf. 1-2, 94, 2, 
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may be merely present in the mind habitually.1_ In a particular 
instance the will may be presented with apparent good, a good 
appealing to sense inclination, and is free to bring reason and 
precept to bear on the situation or not ; the precept is present with 
its imperative force, but only habitually, and the will in its actual 
choice can disregard it.2 The first precept has absolute force if it 
is allowed to operate fully, but the will is free in the particular case 
not to allow it to operate fully. 

It would be interesting to consider more closely how the binding 
force of law bears on the particular choice, but we are here concerned 
directly with the source of obligation as a quality of Natural Law. 
This source, we have seen, is the good as the primary concept in 
the practical order. The good in its purity, unparticipated, is God ; 
no other object can satisfy the man who follows the light of natural 
reason consistently to its source. For such a man, or for anybody 
who has been taught from childhood to identify the true good, the 
precepts of Natural Law appear as Divine precepts carrying Divine 
authority, and demanding obedience as the expression of the Divine 
will. Thus the voice of Conscience is heard as the voice of God, and 
it is possible to argue with Newman that this voice assures us most 
convincingly of the existence of God. This is so for the man who 
has been trained to see where the natural light leads, or who is 
willing to follow it with full sincerity. Yet it is possible to have this 
light and mot to follow where it leads ; it is possible to recognize 
Natural Law and to feel its obligation without admitting the author- 
ity of God or believing that God exists. Here Natural Law, stripped 
to its elements, has its obligation from the good as the adequate 
object of the will.® 


VI 


We have been concerned with the answer to the question : What 
is Natural Law for St. Thomas? The question-arises from the fact 


1See p. 100. note 2. 
9Cf. B. Veritate, 24, 10 and 11. 

* The New Scholasticism of January, 1955 carries a short summary of a paper 
entitled The Relations of Law and Obligation by Dom Gregory Stevens, to be read 
at the 29th Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
p. 96). Dom Stevens’ conclusion is that “ the first moral principle which is the 

precept of the natural law is a necessary judgment of the practical order, im- 
ing a morally necessary direction on the will, and this is rooted in finality.” 

e should prefer to distinguish between the first principle and the first precept 
and see obligation as belonging to the latter, but would agree that obligation is 
rooted in finality. 
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that St. Thomas’ teaching has been variously interpreted, and that 
there are writers of great authority who say that the concept of 
Natural Law does not fit the general definition of law. Our investiga- 
tion has led to the conclusion that Natural Law fits the general 
definition exactly. Natural Law is not merely a receptive participa- 
tion in Eternal Law. It is a participation in Eternal Law as law, that 
is to say it participates in all the elements whereby Eternal Law is 
law. It is not, immediately, a law received by human reason ; rather 
it is enunciated by human reason. It does not come to be enunciated 
through a Divine illumination, yet that in man whereby it is enun- 
ciated is a created participation in the Divine light. Within 
this light the precepts of Natural Law may be called a reflection 
of the precepts of Eternal Law. The first precept : ‘do good and 
avoid evil’ is a natural discovery of the mind as the image of the 
Divine mind, as participating in the Divine ideas. This first precept 
contains all other precepts within it quasi quoddam seminarium. 
This precept has absolute obligation since it arises through the 
apprehension of the good as the adequate object of the will. 

Since we have been concerned with the conception of Natural 
Law, we have taken as example the precept in which this conception 
is most perfectly verified, the first precept from which the others 
arise. To consider other precepts would involve raising the 
question of the derivation of these precepts from the first precept, 
and the sense of the distinction between primary and secondary 
precepts. This is a large question, and it demands separate treat- 
ment, though it can be examined only in the light of a clear con- 
ception of what Natural Lawis. In particular it must be remembered 
that, for St. Thomas, the first precept is not one among several 
primary precepts, but is the source or ground of all precept and all 
obligation. Other precepts bind only in so far as they embody the 
first precept ; it follows that the obligation of what is called a 
secondary precept is no less strong that that of a primary precept, 
once the former is clearly seen to embody the first precept. It is 
generally recognized that St. Thomas’ doctrine allows largely for 
variety in moral notions and in the application of general principles. 
What is known by all, as part of essential human nature, is the 
first principle and the conceptiones communes which it involves. 
All men know that there is a good and that it must be sought, that 
action must be ruled by principle rather than the impulse of the 
moment. Contemporary anthropologists have come to see that in 
fact all men are one in affirming this, As a recent writer puts it: 


Cf. 1-2, 94, 4. 
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“morality is universal in the sense that everywhere we find a 
recognition, implicit or explicit, that conduct has to be controlled 
or guided in reference to ‘principle.””? 

Natural Law is a Divine light guiding conduct in that it is a par- 
ticipation by man in the light whereby the Divine intelligence orders 
all creation towards its end. The concept of the good which governs 
the whole moral life is not a laborious invention pieced together 
after the fashion of ordinary human concepts, neither is it formed 
according to the measure of particular and partial goods ; it arises 
immediately and it remains to judge all particular goods. It 
commands action and binds it to itself, and this command and 
obligation it attaches to every pursuit that leads to the good. The 
will can only rest finally in the true good which is God, but if the 
principle of the good is not followed to its source, the will must 
narrow or deform itself to the measure of a partial good. Man seeks 
the true good in so far as he reflects the Divine idea and the Divine 
command, as God’s image, and the image finds it proper truth in 
that which it mirrors. 


D. O’ DONOGHUE. 


1 Morris Ginsberg, On the Diversity of Morals, (Huxley Memorial Lecture, 1953), 
London : Royai Anthropological Institute, p. 13. 





BAPTISM IN THE EARLY BRITISH 
AND IRISH CHURCHES 


That the baptismal rite of the British church in the sixth and 
seventh centuries differed from that of the Roman Church is implicit 
in Augustine’s demand of the British bishops 


. . ut ministerium baptizandi, quo Deo renascimur, iuxta 
morem sanctae Romanae et apostolicae ecclesiae conpleatis ! 


There is no way of being absolutely certain just what specific 
deviation from the Roman order of baptism Augustine referred to, 
since neither Bede’s Historia nor any extant documents on the 
liturgy and ritual of the British or other Celtic churches offer 
any explanation. Had the divergence been of no serious nature, 
Augustine would have been free to follow the instructions of Pope Greg- 
ory [ to tolerate minor differences among the provincial churches.* 
But we must assume that the matter was of some consequence, for 
Augustine, while agreeing to tolerate all other provincial religious 
customs of the British church, demanded conformity in the matters 
of baptismal practice and Easter reckoning. The degree of im- 
portance which he thereby gave to the difference between the British 
and Roman baptismal practices has led many scholars, notably 
Conybeare, to give the stigma of heresy to the baptismal ritual of 
the early British church and, by reason of their close association 
and similar practices, to the early churches of other Celtic peoples 
of the British isles as well. Up until the present time there has been 
no attempt on the part of scholars to evaluate Augustine’s words in 
the light of their historical context or to estimate them, too, in 
terms of what is known of the character and religious training of 
the man who uttered them. Such an approach, while it cannot 
overcome the lack of documentary evidence and come to the precise 
meaning of Augustine’s demand of the British bishops, can reveal 

1 Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, ii, 2, ed. Charles Plimmer, Bedae 
Opera Historica, Oxford, 1946, Vol. I. 

* Because of its predominantly Roman character, the complete ordo baptismi 
in the Irish Stowe Missal is almost worthless as an index to early usages among 


the several churches of the Celts. 
* Bede, op. cit., i, 27. 
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BAPTISM IN THE EARLY CHURCHES III 


that there is no compulsion to find in this demand a basis for the 
accusation of heresy against the British church. 

Consideration must first be given to the arguments of F. C. 
Conybeare, whose views on the heretical nature of the baptismal 
practices of the early British church have never been wholly refuted. 
Conybeare contended that Augustine was indicting the British 
clergy for administering the sacrament of baptism without invoking 
all three Persons of the Trinity. He based his argument primarily 
on a letter from Pope Zachary to St. Boniface in 748 (?), which 
cited the decree of a synod in the. British isles that whoever is 
baptized without the invocation of all three Persons of the Trinity 
is not truly baptized,? and identified this synod mentioned by 
Zachary as the meeting of Augustine and the British bishops at 
Augustine’s Oak. He believed that the decree came as a result of 
the failure of the British bishops to use the correct baptismal 
formula ; and he concluded, therefore, that it was the failure of the 
British clergy to invoke all three Persons of the Trinity to which 
Augustine specifically referred in his words to the gathered British 
clergy.* 

Conybeare’s theory has remained substantially unchallenged 
except for a brief criticism by Hugh Williams.‘ Williams first 
criticized Conybeare’s carelessness in reading Bede’s Historia, for 
example, his confusing the abbot Dinoot with the holy recluse 
from whom the British bishops sought advice about following 
Augustine’s instructions.’ He then brought his exposé of Conybeare’s 
carelessness to bear on the way he misread or misquoted the letter 
of Zachary,® and on his failure to note that Zachary’s letter had been 
cross-referenced in Diimmler’s edition with an earlier letter (742) 
from Boniface to Zachary in which a specific synod—the Lundunensis 


1F. C. Conybeare, ‘‘ The Character of the Heresy of the Early British Church,” 
Transactions of the Society of Cymmrodorion, 1897-98, pp. 84-117. The following 
extended refutation of Conybeare’s position seemed necessary since his work re- 
presents the most detailed case for those scholars who would interpret Augustine’s 
words as pointing to heretical practice in the baptismal rites of the early British 
church. ; 

ibid. pp. 101-102, citing edition of this letter in P.L., LXXXIX, 943. 

Ibid. 

‘Hugh Williams, ‘“ Heinrich Zimmer on the History of the Celtic Church,” 
Zeitschrift fir celtische Philologie, 1V (1902-3), 542-544. 

5 Ibid. p. 543. 

* The text in P.L., LXXXIX, 943, used by Conybeare, reads : ‘‘ Primum capit- 
ulum pro synodo provinciae, in qua natus et nutrituses...’’ The text in Dimmler’s 
edition in Monumenta Germaniae Historica : Epistolae, 111, 356, which Williams used, 
reads : ‘‘ Primum capitulum pro synodo, in qua natus et nutritus es ...’’ Williams 
takes issue with Conybeare for translating the text, ‘‘ Your first point regards the 
synod of the province in which you were born and bred,” saying there is ‘‘ no 
mention of province.” Williams, op. cit., p. 544. 
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synodus—was cited. By discrediting Conybeare’s use of source 
material, and by calling attention to the note in Diimmler’s edition 
of the Boniface-Zachary correspondence, Williams dismissed Cony- 
beare’s theory as unsupportable and concluded that “the synod 
meant (by Zachary) could in no way be the conference which Augus- 
tine had with the British bishops at the Oak.’’? 

Williams in having called attention to the editorial note in 
Diimmler’s edition removed the keystone from the structure of 
Conybeare’s theory. This note points out that the earlier letter 
from Boniface to Zachary (742)* mentions in almost the exact 
terms as those later used by Zachary a synod held in the British 
isles, but names the synod specifically as Lundunensis synodus, the 
synod of London.‘ However, the mere identification of the synod 
mentioned by Zachary with the London synod mentioned by 
Boniface, while it does discredit Conybeare’s contention that the 
synod in question was that of Augustine’s Oak, does not refute the 
possibility that the synod referred to by Zachary and earlier by 
Boniface, assuming with Diimmler that these two references are 
connected, had nothing to do with the British church. Until reason- 
able doubt can be established that these two letters in no way 
referred to a synod called to decree against abuses in the British 
church, Conybeare’s indictment of heresy retains some merit. 

Both letters, and particularly that of Boniface to Zachary, cite 
the decrees of the synod of London as appropriate authority for 
dealing with the problems peculiar to a newly Christianized com- 
munity attempting to regulate pagan customs to conform to Christian 
standards, notably irregular marriage customs.' Thus, the general 
context of the letters would indicate that the synod whose authority 
was cited had to be one held during the early years of the English 
church.® Bede tells us that around 605 Mellitus, the newly-appointed 
bishop of London, went to Rome, to confer with Pope Boniface 
regarding the necessary affairs of the English church,” and while 


1MGH : Epistolae, III, 357, note 2. Conybeare, using the text of Zachary’s 
epistle in Migne, a fact which Williams either did not notice or chose to overlook, 
was not aware of Dimmler’s note connecting the two letters. 

* Williams, op. cit., p. 544. 

*MGH : Epistolae, III, 298-302, Ep. 50. The same letter appears in P.L., 
LXXXIX, 744-748 (Ep. xlix). 

*Ep. 50, MGH : Epistolae, III, 301. 

5 Ibid. 

* No synod, under the authority of the archbishop in Canterbury, and therefore 
of Rome, could have occurred in London before 604 or between 616, when Bishop 
Mellitus was forced to flee his see, and 746 when Earconwald was made bishop 
of the East Saxons by Theodore of Canterbury. Bede, op. cit., ii, 3, 5; iv, 6. The 
only bishop in the interim was under the administration of Lindisfarne. 
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there he attended a synod of the bishops of Italy in order that he 
might by his authority ‘‘ confirm such things as should be regularly 
decreed, and at his return into Britain might carry the same to the 
churches of the English, to be prescribed and observed ; together 
with letters which the same pope sent to the beloved of God, Arch- 
bishop Laurentius and to all the clergy.”! Although Bede does 
not state explicitly that upon Mellitus’ return a synod was called in 
London, his words carry just that meaning, else how was Mellitus 
to impart to the clergy the decrees and counsels got from the Holy 
See or to communicate to them the words of the papal letters ? 
There can be no doubt but that, in accordance with the customs 
prevailing throughout the Church, Archbishop Laurentius would 
have convened all the clergy to hear the papal decrees and to 
receive the papal blessings which Mellitus had brought back. Nor 
should it be difficult to surmise the nature of the contents of the 
decretals brought by Mellitus. In all likelihood they contained 
instructions peculiarly suited to a new and but recently converted 
Christian community where it would be necessary to establish 
canons forbidding marital customs intolerable to Christian practice,? 
to define the order of the ritual of the sacraments, and to stress 
conformity in essential matters of doctrine.* The general nature 
and scope of the decretals is clear from Bede’s statement that 
Mellitus was to bring back to the Anglo-Saxons “ such things as 
were regularly decreed.”’ It is only to be expected that such a 
catalogue of decrees would have included a setting down of the Roman 
sacramental rituals, with special emphasis falling on the ritual of 
the sacrament of baptism, since this community was essentially a 
missionary one whose chief task was the conversion of the pagan 
Anglo-Saxons. Under these conditions there is every reason to 
believe that the formula for baptism would have been explicitly 
stated, with possibly the accompanying warning that anyone not 
baptized in the name of all three Persons of the Trinity was not 
truly baptized. The clergy of the English church were orthodox 
churchmen who bore no stigma of deviation from Roman practice 
and teachings. The words which Mellitus read to them were words 
from the heart of the Christian world, designed only to re-affirm 
their knowledge of Church dogma, doctrine, ritual and custom— 


1 Ibid., ii, 4. 

*See Ep. 50, MGH : Epistolae, III, 301. 

* Boniface was faced in Germany with a situation similar to the one faced by 
the Augustinian mission in Anglo-Saxon England, and it is concerning this situa- 
tion of semi-pagan Christian customs that Boniface wrote to Zachary. 

*Ep. 80, MGH : Epistolae, II, 357. 
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much as Zachary’s correspondence served Boniface in Germany— 
to place the stamp of catholicity on all these and to anticipate any 
deviation from their uniform usage. 

The Lundunensis synodus, mentioned by Boniface, and the synod 
referred to by Pope Zachary, which Diimmler believed to be identical, 
could have been and most probably was such a synod as the one 
described above. In the absence of proof of what transpired at the 
convocation of Mellitus, it would be hazardous to state unequivocally 
that this convocation was the one Boniface and Zachary had know- 
ledge of. But the absence of documentary proof does not discredit 
the possibility that such a synod called by Mellitus was the one 
cited by Boniface And since this possibility is reasonable, there is 
no need to consider that the synod referred to by Boniface and 
Zachary was necessarily connected with the British church. The 
tailure to connect this synod, where there was a ruling with regard 
to the invocation of the Trinity in the baptismal ritual, with the 
meeting at Augustine’s Oak, and the possibility that this synod 
could as easily have been one held in London among the Anglo- 
Saxons upon the return of Mellitus from Rome, make Conybeare’s 
pronouncement of heresy in the early British church an unsupportable 
claim. 

Augustine’s demand of the British clergy that they conform in 
their methods of baptism to the Roman practice can be interpreted, 
in the absence of documentary proof, only in terms of the historical 
situation which provoked his words and of the personality, training 
and religious point of view of the man who spoke them. The British 
church historically had clung tenaciously to the core of Christian 
doctrine and teaching as it had been brought to them, fighting off 
and subduing every tendency toward heresy which racked the 
Church all through the western world during the fourth and fifth 
centuries. The British church was congratulated by Hilary of 
Poitiers in the dedication of his Liber de Synodis because it had 
remained pure of all contagion of the Arian heresy.! In 359, the 
brief lapse of the British bishops who signed the heretical statement 
at the Council of Rimini did not reflect any real heretical belief or 
practice within the British church.* Early in the fifth century the 
Pelagian heresy insinuated itself into the British church, but the 
orthodox party in Britain called on the church in Gaul for assistance. 
In 429 Bishop Germanus of Auxerre, chosen in Gaul and confirmed 


1PL., X, 479-81. 
2A. S. Hadden and William Stubbs, eds., Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland, Oxford, 1869-78, I, 9-10. 
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in his mission by Pope Celestinus, came to Britain to rid the church 
there of Pelagianism and returned on a similar mission again in 446! 
At some point after this the British church became isolated from 
the continental church through the successful incursions of the 
pagan Anglo-Saxons into Britain and remained so until the coming 
of Augustine to Kent in 597. In this period the British church was 
forced to draw within itself and to subsist on its very provincialism 
if it hoped to survive the onslaught of plundering pagans. Cut off 
from the continental church, the Britons turned to their fellow 
Christians in Ireland, and these two provincial churches developed 
similar practices peculiar to their own culture which may be identified 
as “ Celtic ” as distinct from Roman or Gallican practices.? 

Those years when the Britons and Irish were separated from the 
rest of Christendom were crucial years in the development of the 
Christian Church un the continent. Out of the ruin of the old 
political Empire the Church had emerged as the one stabilizing 
force in a crumbling civilization. The See of the Bishop of Rome had 
become the administrative centre from which the fast-growing 
empire of the Church was guided. The bishop of Rome was becoming 
the accepted leader of the Church and promoted the growing concept 
of unity in all matters relating to Church doctrine, custom and 
usage. The provincial churches, while still clinging to certain local 
practices, were turning to Rome for direction and instruction in all 
matters relating to essential Christian teachings. Church doctrine 
was being defined ; the Church calendar, involving a determination 
of when the movable feasts were to be celebrated, was fixed ; and 
certain customs, originally left to the discrimination of the several 
provincial churches, such as an acceptable mode of tonsure, were 
adopted uniformly through the Church as a symbol of its catholicity. 
These changes and developments, implicit in the growth of a powerful 
organization whose responsibility to mankind had begun to take on 
secular as well as spiritual significance, had evolved during the 
fifth and sixth centuries. During these years, and by the time of the 
succession of Gregory I to the papal throne, there was within the 
Church a nascent concept of itself as an institutionalized body, and 
concomitant with this awareness was the growing tendency to 
emphasize the importance of uniformity in usage among the various 
provincial churches throughout the west. 


1 Bede, op. cit., i, 17, 21. 

* F. E. Warren, “‘ Introduction ,” Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, Oxford, 
en ; James F. Kenney, The Sources for the Early History of Ireland, New York, 

9, p. 156. 
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The British church, cut off from the continent during these 
formative years, remained unaware of the growing centralization 
of church administration and fell out of step with those changes 
which had taken place to insure uniformity in usage throughout the 
Church. Moreover, lack of communication with the rest of the 
Christian world and removal from the disciplinary effect which such 
intercourse, through its councils and synods, naturally promotes, 
had encouraged the development of local practices unique to the 
British and Irish churches. In the liturgy of the Mass, for instance, 
we know that the Irish church had added a number of collects, a 
multiplicity not found in the Roman liturgy, had evolved the 
practice of co-fraction,? and had added a second fraction to the 
Mass,* among other deviations from Roman practices.‘ In the 
saying of the divine office, the Irish church had developed its own 
traditions and customs,® and in the consecration of bishops, the 
practice of permitting the consecration of a bishop by a single bishop 
was commonly allowed. These deviations found among the Irish 
may be assumed also to have been found in the British church, 
since these two provincial churches had developed a similar organ- 
ization, had exchanged priests and clerical students, and were usually 
considered as practising identical abuses by the representatives of 
Roman authority.” Considering these divergencies in the Mass, 


1 Warren, op. cit., p. 96. 

2 William Reeves, ed., Vita Sancti Columbae : Auctore Adamnano, Dublin, 1857, 
I, 44, p. 85 ; note “f ”’, p. 86. For a full explanation of this practice see Louis Gougaud, 
“‘ Les rites de la consécration et de la fraction dans la liturgie celtique de la Messe,” 
Eucharistic Congress Report, 1908, pp. 348-361. 

* Gougaud, Eucharistic Congress Report, p. 357. 

«The deviations here mentioned are but a few of the many differences which 
are known to have existed between the Irish and Roman liturgy of the Mass. Some 
others were: preparation of the oblation before the entrance of the celebrant, 
with the water poured first into the chalice and then the wine ; the interjection of 
a bidding prayer between the epistle and gospel ; the “‘alloir’’ after the gospel; 
the absence of the Te igitur, the Memento of the Living and the Hanc igitur from 
the canon of the Mass ; and the Pater noster occupied a different place in the Irish 
Mass, after the fraction, and was introduced with a different embolism. See Whitley 
Stokes, The Irish Passages in the Stowe Missal, Calcutta, 1881, pp. 5-6; Louis 
Duchesne, Christian Worship, London, 1919, pp. 204-206 ; Kenney, op. cit., p. 696; 
Louis Gougaud, “‘ Celtiques (Liturgies) "’, Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne & 
de liturgie, 11, ii, cols. 3012-3013. 

5 Columbanus, ‘“ Regula Monachorum,” cap. vii, (P.L., LXXX, 212-13). See 
Gougaud, Dict. d’archéol., cols. 3014-3016. 

* The canonical rule of the Roman Church provided that at least three bish 
participate in the act of episcopal consecration. Apostolic Constitutions, viii, 4, 27. 
Consecration by a single bishop was frequently found in the Celtic churches. For 
example, St. Kentegern was consecrated first bishop of Glasgow and the act of 
consecration was performed by a single bishop. ‘“‘ Vita Kentegerni,” 11, ed. 
A. P. Forbes, Lives of St. Ninian and St. Kentegern, Edinburgh, 1874, p. 182. 

7 Bede, op. cit., ii, 4; v, 22; ‘‘ Poenitentiale Theodori,” II, ix, 1, ed. Haddan 
and Stubbs, op. cit., III, 197. 
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in the saying of the divine office, and in the consecration of bishops, 
prevalent in these provincial churches of Ireland and Britain, it is 
not surprising that there should also have been deviations in the 
ritual of baptism. 

Baptismal practices, divergent from Roman usage, known to have 
existed in the mediaeval Irish church, and we may presume in the 
British church as well, and thought to have been prevalent as early 
as the sixth and seventh centuries, were the customs of single 
immersion, as opposed to the common Roman usage of triple 
immersion ; the additional ceremony of washing the feet of the 
newly baptized, known as pedilavium ; and the omission of the 
final anointing of the newly baptized with chrism.1_ The practices 
of single immersion and of pedtlavium probably had been introduced 
from the Gallican rite, which provided the option of single immersion 
and included’ pedilavium as a regular practice in the baptismal 
ceremony.* The omission of the use of chrism probably originally 
developed because of the shortage of available oil at a time when 
both British and Irish churches were isolated from the continental 
church and when trade between the islands and the source of supply 
on the continent was disrupted by the political and economic 
upheavals within the old Roman Empire.* Thus, those priests who 
were without oil certainly would not forego administering the 
sacrament of baptism, but the final and completing unction, of 
necessity, must have been postponed and then omitted ; and what 
was first dictated by necessity, in time must have become acceptable 
practice. 

Of these three practices known to have been divergent from the 
Roman baptismal ceremony, only the omission of chrism could 

1 Warren, op. cit., pp. 65, 217-218. Gougaud, Dict. d’archéol., col. 3019. In 
the canons of Theodore there is an explicit statement that the use of chrism was 
established at the Council of Nicaea, implying that the omission of its use in the 
English church, but more likely in the neighbouring British and Irish churches, 
was prevalent in his time. ‘‘ Poenitentiale Theodori,” II, iv, 6, ed. Haddan and 
Stubbs, op. cit., III, 193. 

* Duchesne, op. cit., p. 326; Warren, op. cit., pp. 217-218. The Irish Stowe 
Missal called for triple immersion with option of aspersién, but this document, 
strongly marked by Roman influence, reflects the Roman usage in this instance. 
Single immersion was also practised in the Spanish church. Warren, op. cit., p. 65. 

*In a letter from Alcuin to an Irish lector named Colcu, covering a shipment 
of oil to him, it is stated that the oil is being sent because of the great need for 
it and the unavailability of it in Britain, and asks that it be distributed among 
the bishops. James Ussher, “‘ Sylloge No. XVIII.” in Whole Works, ed. Elrington 
and Todd, Dublin, 1847-64, IV, 467. Theodore’s canons indicate that the English 
church was not at liberty to provide chrism to the British and Irish churches in 
the seventh century until they professed unity with the Roman Church, further 
supporting the probability that these churches had no adequate supply of oil of 


- own. “ Poenitentiale Theodori,” II, ix, ed. Haddan and Stubbs, op. cit., 
, 197, 
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have evoked from Augustine any strong denunciation. The practices 
of single immersion and of pedilavium were both common to several 
provincial churches in the West, and when Augustine encountered 
them in the British church, he surely must have considered them 
as permissible customs falling within the scope of Gregory’s advice 
to him to tolerate certain provincial customs that were pious, 
religious and upright.1_ But the omission of chrism was a practice 
not to be found in other churches in the West. Anointing of the 
neophyte with holy chrism had been considered from the earliest 
days of Christianity to be a distinct rite from that of baptism, 
though closely integrated with it ; * and it had been recognized by 
the Apostles and by the Church Fathers to have the character of a 
sacrament, distinct from the sacrament of baptism.* The early 
usage of the Church was to join the gift of baptism with that of 
unction, or confirmation as it later came to be called, in one service ; 
but whereas baptism was the office of the priest, the administering 
of confirmation in the Western Church was reserved to the bishop.‘ 
To omit the consummating episcopal anointing was to leave the 
initiation ceremony of the Christian imcomplete® and to deprive 
the Christian of the benefits of the sacrament of confirmation, 
through which :— 


. .. il est orné des dons de l’Esprit-Saint, comme du précieux vétement 
qui le pare aprés le bain spirituel. La confirmation est aussi un baptéme, 
mais le baptéme du feu, qui nous communique la rayonnante ardeur de 
l’Esprit.® 


Although the ritual of the completing unction differed slightly in 
the Roman and Gallican churches, this anointing served equally in 
both rites as confirmation by the bishop of the preceding sacrament 
of baptism. In the Roman baptismal ceremony two anointings 
with chrism occurred following the baptism of the neophyte. The 
first of these was administered by the priest, who anointed the heads 
of the neophytes with holy chrism, saying :— 


1 Bede, op. cit., i, 27. 

* Acts, 8: 14-18, 19: 1-6, ; Tertullian, De Baptismo, vi, vii, P.L., I, 1314-1315. 

® Acts, 8: 14-17, 19: 1-6; 2 Cor., 1 : 20-21 ; Tertullian, De Baptismo, vii, P.L., 
I., 1315. 

*P. Bernard, “‘ La Confirmation, VII-XIIe siécles,” D.T.C., III, 1066 for full 
discussion. 

5 Concilium Toletanum IV, Can. LVII, in Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova 
et Amplissima Collectio, Vol. X (DXC-DCLIII), col. 6333. Isidore, Etymologiae, 
1, VI, cxix, n. 56, in P..L., LX XXII, 256. Poenitentiale Theodori, II, iv,5:‘‘ Nullum 
perfectum credimus in baptismo sine confirmatione Episcopi. ..” in Haddan and 
Stubbs, op. cit., III, 193. 

*P. Bernard, D.T.C., 1060. 
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Deus omnipotens, Pater domini nostri, Jesu Christi, qui te regener- 
avit ex aqua et Spiritu sancto, quique dedit tibi remissionem omnium 
peccatorum, ipse te linit chrismate salutis in vitam aeternam.? 


The final anointing, which also was the final rite of the baptismal 
ceremony, was administered by the bishop, who confirmed the 
neophytes in baptism by invoking the Holy Ghost and making the 
sign of the cross with his thumb, dipped in chrism, upon the forehead 
of the neophyte, saying :— 


In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. Pax tibi.? 


In the Gallican and Spanish rites, only one anointing with chrism 
ocurred after the baptism of the neophyte; but this anointing 
corresponded to the final unction in the Roman ritual and was also 
administered by the bishop, who made the sign of the cross with his 
thumb, dipped in chrism, on the forehead of the neophyte, saying :— 


Deus omnipotens, qui te regeneravit ex aqua et Spiritu sancto con- 
cessitque tibi peccata tua, ipse te ungat in vitam aeternam.*® 


It was probably this Gallican ritual which was introduced originally 
into the British church, which followed generally tne Gallican 
tites in the administration of the sacraments.‘ Had the British 
church been practising the complete Gallican ritual of baptism in 
Augustine’s time, he would not have condemned a mere variation 
of the Roman ritual known to be in use and acceptable in the 
churches of Gaul, Spain and Northern Italy. 

Both the sacramental importance of the anointing with chrism 
and its function as the completing rite of the baptismal ceremony 
bring its omission by the Britons well within the meaning of Aug- 
ustine’s demand, directed to the bishops whose special office it was to 
administer the completing unction, that they ‘‘ complete (compleatis) 
the office of baptism . . . according to the custom of the holy Roman 
and Apostolic Church.”’> In demanding that they ‘‘complete ”’ the 
order of baptism, Augustine meant that the British church was not 
using the sacrament of confirmation. 


1 Duchesne, op. cit., p. 314. 

*Cited by Duchesne from the Ordo Baptismi, published by Mabillon as No. VII, 
and the Gelasian Sacramentary, which together represent the custom of the seventh 
century at the latest. Ibid., pp. 295, 315. 

*Cited by Duchesne from De Sacramentis, ibid., p. 325 and Note 4. 

* Warren, op. cit., BP. 57-62, 

* Bede, op. cit., i, 27. 
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The omission of this sacrament of the Church, while it marked a 
serious deviation from both the Roman and the Gallican rituals, was 
not of an heretical nature. Confirmation was never considered by 
the Church Fathers as absolutely necessary to salvation. In later 
centuries the Irish church was accused by Lanfranc of baptizing 
without chrism! and by Bernard of omitting the sacrament of 
confirmation.? The decree on baptism of the Synod of Cashel in 
1172, while not specifying these omissions, is evidence that the 
practice of private baptism was prevalent, which in turn could 
imply the absence of chrism and the custom of simple baptism by 
a priest or monk.* But the Irish church was not considered heretical 
because of this practice, though the omission was deplored and 
corrected. Nevertheless, in omitting the sacrament of unction, the 
provincial church left incomplete the universal initiation rites of 
the Christian and deprived the neophyte of the grace bestowed by 
the Holy Ghost. 

If the omission of the sacrament of confirmation by the British 
church were not heretical, then the question arises as to why Augus- 
tine should have taken such an unrelenting position with regard to 
the continuation of this provincial practice. Was it not a matter 
which could have been corrected in time without pressing for 
immediate conformity to proper usage ? Another in Augustine’s 
place might have tolerated temporarily this provincial custom of the 
Britons in order to gain their support in the evangelizing mission 
in England. Considering the antipathy which the Britons held for 
their Anglo-Saxon enemies, concessions might have been found 
to be diplomatically acceptable in order to bring this provincial 
church into active participation in the work of the Western Church. 
Certainly the Britons had displayed some willingness at their first 
meeting with Augustine to conform to the demands he made by 
suggesting a second meeting with him.’ Yet, with the prospect of 
victory, Augustine did not yield in his demands nor conciliate the 
Britons by his manner. To explain Augustine’s attitude toward 
the practice of omitting the sacrament of confirmation among the 
Britons, one must consider the man himself, his temperament, his 
particular type of training and the traditions which formed his 
concept of his mission to England. 


1 Ussher, ‘‘ Sylloge No. XXVII” in Whole Works, IV, 493. 
, > St. we of Clairvaux’s Life of St. Malachy, i, 7, trans. H. J. Lawlor, London, 
920, p. 18. 
*Giraldus Cambrensis, Expugnatio Hibernica, i, 34, ed. Edmund Curtis and 
R. B. McDowell, Irish Historical Documents 1172-1922, London, 1943, p. 18. 
*P. Bernard, D.T.C., 1068. 
5 Bede, op. cit., ii, 2. 
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Augustine’s mission was evangelical. In the conversion of a pagan 
people, the initiating rites of the Christian were of profound impor- 
tance, and uniformity in the administering of these initiatory sacra- 
ments was, to his mind, necessary to the success of the mission. He 
was a conscientious priest, devoutly and exclusively dedicated to 
the call which took him from his beloved monastery within the See 
of Peter and placed him in a barbarian and pagan world. 
As a representative of Christ’s Church, he was bringing to the Saxon 
the means of salvation. If the Church as an instrument of salvation 
was to be successful in this mission, it must be preserved from 
contamination in all its doctrines and teachings and must hold 
intact those channels through which the Christian received the 
grace of God. Unless the Britons would administer the sacraments 
in conformity with the practices of the Roman mission, their par- 
ticipation in the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons would deprive 
the newly baptized Saxons of the sacrament of confirmation, and 
the Church would be failing in its mission. 

The unequivocal position taken by Augustine at his second 
meeting with the British bishops, his refusal to compromise on the 
matters of baptism and Easter reckoning in order to receive the 
much-needed help of the British church in the conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons, was compatible not only with his single-minded 
concept of his mission but also with his monastic training and with 
his concept of his own authority as representative of the Roman See 
in Britain. Trained as a monk of the Benedictine Order, he was 
unfamiliar with the secular arts of diplomacy, with the latitude of 
liturgical practices in the provincial churches, and with the admin- 
istrative advantages of strategic compromise. His questions to 
Pope Gregory upon arriving in England indicate that his meticulous 
mind was concerned more with detail of administration than with 
policy. From the advice Pope Gregory gave to Augustine to 
consult with the bishop of Arles,* and from the letter which the 
Pope wrote to that bishop asking him to give any aid required by 
Augustine,* the inexperience of Augustine in the secular adminis- 
tration of the Church becomes apparent. His inability to secure 
the co-operation of the British bishops can in part be explained by 
his cloistered life and by his lack of experience in episcopal ad- 
ministration. But he was aware of the authority over the British 
bishops which had been vested in him by Pope Gregory,‘ and his 


‘Ibid. ,i, 27. How is the bishop to act toward his clergy ?_ How does he act in 
church ? How is Augustine to act ae — bishops of France and Britain ? 
* Ibid, , *Ibid., i, 28, * Tbid., i, 27. 
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concept of this authority was in itself partially responsible for the 
impassé created at the second meeting with the British bishops. 

Bede suggests that Augustine’s refusal to rise from his chair when 
the British bishops approached provoked them to wrath and stubbor- 
ness, so that they refused even to consider Augustine’s demands 
of them. Such an explanation is not sufficient in itself, but it does 
serve to place in juxtaposition the concept of authority held in the 
continental Church of the seventh century, personified by Augustine, 
and the isolation of the British church from the development of that 
concept, personified by the British bishops. The British bishops did 
not recognize what Augustine, trained in the Roman traditions, 
tacitly assumed, that Roman authority was superior to the authority 
of a provincial synod. In this matter of centralization of hierarchical 
authority, two centuries of diverse experience separated the concepts 
of the Roman representative from those of the gathered British 
bishops, who were unaware of the accepted administrative leadership 
of the Roman See. And Augustine, secluded by his monastic training 
and limited in his experience as a secular priest, was unfamiliar 
with the jealously guarded prerogatives of provincial churches. 
Had a representative from the Gallican church been sent over to 
negotiate with the British bishops, the two representatives would 
have traditionally negotiated as equals. The British bishops were 
prepared to do this with Augustine. But Augustine was a product of 
the tradition of papal authority. Not only had he been given 
authority over the British bishops as archbishop of all Britain but 
he also was the personal representative of the Roman See in Britain 
and responsible only to that authority. He was not prepared to 
treat on an equal basis with the British bishops, and the Britons 
were insulted by his conduct. 

If Augustine were unaware of Britain’s ignorance of the develop- 
ment of centralized authority in the Papal See, which had been in 
process while Britain was isolated from the western Church, he 
nevertheless must have recognized the need to awaken in this 
provincial church an awareness of the necessity to conform to the 
usages of the universal Church. To have compromised on the uni- 
formity of the administration of the sacrament of baptism, or to 
have treated with the British bishops as if their synodical authority 
equalled the administrative authority of Rome would have in either 
case threatened the success of his evangelizing mission. Thus, a 
whole, complex problem as it existed in the seventh century is 
caught up in Augustine’s words to the British bishops: a new 

1 Ibid., ii, 2. 
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concept of authority and unity in the Church ; a clinging to provincial 
custom in the face of that concept ; a serious deviation in sacramental 
usage which made the cleavage more apparent ; a Roman bishop 
relentless in his efforts to achieve the conformity which, as the 
representative of Rome, he held to be necessary to the unity of 
the Church. 


MARGARET W. PEPPERDENE 





PRIMATE LOMBARD AND JAMES I 


The earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell, smarting under the studied 
insolence of petty officialdom, and in 1607 driven abroad in an effort 
to retrieve their fortunes, were accorded a cool welcome by the 
continental powers. The powers were left in no doubt by James’s 
agents that England considered interference by the continent in 
Irish affairs as unwarranted intrusion. Europe therefore—the case 
of Lamartine and the Young Irelanders presents a parallel—turned 
politely but firmly a deaf ear to the Irishmen’s rehearsals of their 
misfortunes. By 1612, Archbishop Lombard of Armagh had clearly 
grown cold towards the idea of a re-invasion.!_ The change in the 
archbishop’s attitude is made even clearer by a consideration of his 
relations with King James I. 


! I 


There survives a letter written by Archbishop Lombard to King 
James. The dating of this document presents a certain problem. 
It is a letter addressed by Lombard, now archbishop of Armagh, to 
James, and has been edited by Mgr. Hagan in Archivium 
Hibernicum.? The letter, it appears, forms the preface of a book, 
entitled Episcopion doron and dedicated to the king by the arch- 
bishop. Unfortunately, the book has not so far been found ; happily, 
however, the letter contains, as is evident, a fairly extensive summary 
of it. 

Mgr. Hagan thinks it probable that the book was written in 
1610. He advances, however, no reason for this opinion. J. T. 
Gilbert, who edited part of the letter from the Irish Jesuit Archives, 
gives the date as 1604, without qualification. E. Hogan, S.]J., also 
refers the work to the year 1604. 

The date 1604 or thereabouts appears, from the following con- 
siderations, to be almost certainly correct. Lombard, in this preface, 


1Cf. my article, ‘‘ Later relations between Primate Peter Lombard and Hugh 
O’Neill,” in Ir. Theol. Quart., xxii (1955). 15-30. 

2 Archiv. Hib., iii. 274-84. Vatican Archives, Borghese Collection, series I, vol. 914, 
f. 74. Mgr. Hagan incorrectly gives the title as Episcopon doron. 

8 Archiv. Hib., iii. 274 n. 

*H.M.C. rep. 10, app. v. 364-8 ; Ibernia Ignatiana, pp. 244-5, 247 
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warmly congratulates the king on his accession to the throne and 
on the peace (of 19 August 1604) with Spain. The effusiveness of 
the archbishop’s language, however surprising in view of what 
appeared to be his attitude heretofore, becomes at least intelligible 
if the book was written in the year 1604 ;! it could hardly be so at a 
distance of six or seven years, in 1610. Again there is in the preface 
no hint that the gunpowder plot had taken place or the oath of 
allegiance been imposed. The primate makes no mention of the 
king’s polemical works, Triplici nodo triplex cumeus (1607) or An 
apologie for the oath of allegiance (1609*). Yet the king had in these 
latter works made further contributions to the current pamphlet 
war carried on principally between Bellarmine and himself, con- 
tributions of which no-one in Rome, least of all Lombard, could have 
been unaware. 

The preface to Episcobion doron makes no allusion to these works, 
and Lombard’s book is evidently a reply to James’s Basilicon doron, 
the book in which the philosopher-king had stated his theories of 
government for the benefit of his son, Henry. James had written 
Basilicon doron prior to 1598. It had not however been published 
until 1599, and then only seven copies had been printed, and for 
private circulation. Ther, in 1603, editions had appeared in Edin- 
burgh, London‘ and Paris.§ 

One of the London editions of 1603 had reached Rome before May 
14. Writing on that date, Robert Persons, S.J., mentioned that he 
had read portions of “our London printe”’ to the pope the day 
before. The pope, Persons reported, had almost wept at certain 
passages, so praiseworthy had he found them.® 

Clement decided to have a Latin translation made. Then, in 
1604, he had the papal nuncio in Paris obtain for him a copy of 
the Latin version published in London by John Norton in 1604 
Closer acquaintance with the work was in time to modify the Roman 


1“ venovasti prioris pacis foedera,” says Lombard, with regard to the peace 
(italics mine). : 

*Cf. A. W. Poliard and G. R. Redgrave, Short-title catalogue of books printed in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of English books printed abroad 1475-1640 
(London 1926), p. 322, nos. 14, 400-14, 403. 

*At Edinburgh. 

“Several editions. 

5A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, Short-title catalogue, cit., p. 321 ; Pastor, 
xxiv. 60, quoting E. L. Taunton, History of the Jesuits in England 1580-1773 
(London, 1901), p. 283. 

* James VI, Basilicon doron, ed. James Craigie (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1944), ii. 
27, quoting Cal. S.P. Dom. 1603-10, p. 8 ; cf. E. L. Taunton, History of the Jesuits 
in England, 1580-1773, pp. 283-4. 
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views of it.1_ But it seems altogether probable that Lombard was 
inspired, in the first outburst of enthusiasm aroused by the book in 
Rome, to hasten on, if writing books could do it, the work of the 
expected conversion of James.? His preface shows no great concem 
with demolishing the arguments of the king’s book. The Episcopion 
doron is simply, it appears, an appeal for the king’s conversion, 
not, as is Bellarmine’s Hieratikon doron, a considered reply to a 
polemical work. 

The gist of the primate’s surprising prefatory letter is as follows. 
James, Lombard begins, has succeeded to the three thrones by 
right of succession to his mother*—so dear and well-beloved she! 
Ireland, the archbishop recalls, once gave to Scotland her kings. 
Lombard congratulates James on gaining half the world‘ for his 
dominions. This is a blessing against expectation which the martyr- 
queen, his mother, has gained for her son. James is evidently called 
on by God to seal the union of his kingdoms both with one another 
and with the rest of the world, temporal firstly, and then spiritual. 

Lombard hastens to congratulate James on having fulfilled the 
first part of his kingly duty by making peace with Spain. He ad- 
dresses James as rex pacificus—a graceful tribute to the monarch 
who had adopted as his motto the words, “‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers.”* But nowthe second half of the programme must be 
completed, the establishment of the peace that binds to God and 
abolishes sects, peace, that is, in the unity of the Catholic faith. 
For dispeace between men has its source in dispeace with God. 
Peace with men will be restored only through a return to peace 
with God, through a return to religion, when men once again re-bind 

1 James VI, op. cit., ii. 28-9. The Paris nuncio sent this London Latin version 
to Rome on 8 March 1604. Thence it was sent to Bellarmine at Capua. Bellarmine, 
in his reply, Hieratikon doron, to James, mentions both the treaty of London and 
the gunpowder plot. Brodrick, Bellarmine, ii. 155-6. 

*“ Christ Jesus make him a Catholicke,” said Persons, ‘‘ for he would be a mirrour 
of all princes.”” James VI, op. cit., i. 27. The remark recalls Pope Clement’s emotion 
(for which Izaak Walton is our authority), when he heard the first book Of the laws 
of ecclesiastical polity read to him in translation. 

* Archiv. Hib., iii. 275. Lombard’s recollection of the auguries should be read. 
God himself, he says, had prepared the way for the king of Scotland to acquire 
the thrones of England and of Ireland. God had done so by establishing 
between the two latter kingdoms, so that Ireland had ceased to be a theatre of 
war to her own devastation and to the decimation of England’s manhood. England 
then with no great delay had called on James to mount her throne. Accompanied 


by Scotchmen, entering now a friendly land, he had proceeded thither. And the 
exulting Irish, with holiday mirth, had welcomed him as their most wished-for 
kin 


FFF 

« Alterum i orbem. Archiv. Hib., iii. 276. 

5 Archiv. Hib., iii. 276. 

*S. R. Gardiner, Prince Charles and the Spanish marriage, i.8. In 1618 James was 
to publish a work, The peacemaker : or Great Brittaines blessing. 
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themselves in the true faith to God and—allowing for another 
derivation of religio—re-elect to adhere, one in mind and one in 
heart, to God.? 

The truth of the Catholic faith, mourns his grace, has indeed of 
late been called in question by many. These questionings, the 
“religious enquiry ’’ of the age—Lombard’s satire has anticipated 
the enlightened (?) comment of future ages—have taken their own 
peculiar pattern in England and Scotland. Thence they have latterly 
been transferred to Ireland, so that religion suffers by being dragged 
into disputes with which it is in no wise connected. For, the 
archbishop explains, things are now so bedevilled in Ireland that 
while people who incur guilt of suspicion for causes wholly un- 
connected with religion can claim to be religious martyrs, mainten- 
ance of true religion is in itself sufficient to invite attack. Who are 
the people who are cloaking guilt with the outward show of religion ? 
It is impossible, without being able to consult the book itself, to be 
dogmatic about the sense of Lombard’s summary here. But reasons 
will be given below for suggesting that the hint can be made more 
precise. This state of affairs, he continues, is deplorable, for their 
profession of the ancient religion is used as a pretext for finding 
occasion against the Irish, who like Daniel can be blamed for nothing 
except for keeping the law of God. In fact, Catholics in Ireland are, 
more than ever since the accession of James, suffering for their 
religion. Lombard therefore begs the king to take measures in 
council to relieve the Irish Catholics from persecution by the ad- 
ministration. (Lombard has no doubt that it is a government-made 
thing, this “ guilt ’’ of being a Catholic). The Irish, the arch- 
bishop reminds James, are united in religion, however distinguished 
otherwise in customs and conduct. 

The trend of Lombard’s thought can now be seen, and he goes on 
to dwell on the theme of his book.‘ The Episcopion doron, he says, 
offers in the first place a reasoned defence of the Catholic church as 
the one only church instituted by Christ. Secondly, it offers, from a 
consideration of the state of the country, a demonstration of the 
need to grant liberty of religion to Ireland. The former argument 
need not be delayed over here—from the summary given it is 
indeed impossible to reconstruct this essay of evident importance 

1 Archiv. Hib., iii. 277. 

* Cf. below, pp. 143-4. Fr. Canice Mooney, O.F.M., has kindly helped me with the 
translation of a difficult and allusive passage. Pare(n)¢ should probably be read in 
O’Hagan’s transcript. 

* Archiv. Hib. iii. 278. 

*Ibid., iii. 279-84. 
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in apologetics—but Lombard’s procedure in the later merits attention. 

Their religion, says Lombard, is the one thing that unites Irish 
Catholics, so different in their institutions and manners.!_ Cathol- 
icism is the one unifying factor in Irish life ; it is the fact that makes 
an Irishman. It has—the phrase expresses Lombard’s thought 
long since become “ native’”’ to the country. Over the centuries, 
Irishman and Catholic have become identical. (The modern scholars 
who have rediscovered this thesis might be surprised at its venerable 
age). 
Liberty of religion, then, for Ireland, concludes the primate, is 
demanded by the justice of God (who claims respect for His church) 
and by the patience of the Irish (who obey the king in all things, 
but God first). The Irish, taught by our Lord himself to render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, to God the things that are 
God’s ; taught the same doctrine by SS Peter and Paul, yield true 
obedience to the king.‘ Justice therefore demands that the throne 
leave them free to practise their religion. Let the king, the primate 
asks, remember the text, sustitia firmatur solium.’ Justice and true 
religion, the one cannot be found without the other.*® 

The ground on which Lombard based his appeal for liberty of 
religion is noteworthy. It is that the king should grant freedom of 
worship to the Catholics, since they are faithful subjects. Equally 
noteworthy is the fact that the pope, Clement VIII, addressed at 
this time an appeal to James, based on the same ground. The 
pope hoped that James would show tolerance to Catholics, and 
wrote to the king on the latter’s accession to express this hope.’ 
The pope accorded to James full right of kingship: in Catholic 
eyes, said Clement, James was undoubtedly king.* It was therefore 


1 Archiv. Hib., iii. 278. ® Archiv. Hib., iii. 278, 282-3. 

* Archiv. Hib., iii. 278, 283. * Archiv. Hib., iii. 283. 

5 Proverbs, 16, 12. 

* Archiv. Hib., iii. 284. The principle, Reddite Caesari, was to underlie the legis- 
lation of the 1614 Drogheda synod (under Rothe’s presidency) on church-state 
relations. Significantly, too, Sir John Everard was to appeal (April 1615) in parlia- 
ment to the principle. Cf. L. F. Renehan, Collections, i. 118-9 ; i W. Moody, “ The 
Irish parliament under Elizabeth and James I,” in R.I.A. Proc., xlv, sect. c, p. 62. 

* Moran, Spicii. Ossor., i. 109-11: Clement VIII to James I. Undated, but 
evidently written soon after James’s accession ; cf. also A. Bellesheim, His of 
the Catholic church of Scotland, tr. H. Blair, iii. 394 ; Gardiner, i. 97-8. For relations 
between Edinburgh and Rome before and after 1603, cf. Gardiner, i. 80-1, 97-8; 
ii. 30-4 ; Brodrick, Bellarmine, ii. 144-8, 210-13, where Brodrick sums up on the 
Balmerino affair ; Pastor, xxiv. 49-65 ; P. Hughes, The reformation in England, iii. 
402 and n. 3. 

® Moran, Spicil., Ossor., i. 110: “‘ Tu... trium simul regnorum AngliaeS cotiae 
et Hyberniae Rex potentissimus et nomineris et exisias.”’ Italics mine. Ibid., 
p. lll: “‘ Catholicis . . . te Regem suum agnoscentibus.”’ 
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incumbent on the king to follow the example of heathen kings? in 
granting freedom of worship to Catholics. The similarity of argument 
is obvious ; there will be occasion to deal further with its significance 
in the following pages. This letter of the pope’s, like the Episcopion 
doron, and later Bellarmine’s Hieratikon doron,? placed heavy 


ce 


reliance on the fact that James was son of the “ martyr ’’-queen 
of Scots. Their hopes, of course, proved vain, and even Lombard in 
his letter to James had to admit that the situation had grown worse 
for Catholics in Ireland since James’s coming to the throne.® 

The Episcopion doron then was most probably a product of the 
enthusiasm inspired in Rome by the arrival there of James’s Basilicon 
doron. James however did not embrace Catholicism, thus disap- 
pointing the high hopes that had been entertained at the Roman 
court. Instead, after the gunpowder plot, fresh legislation was 
passed against the Catholics. In Ireland, the proclamations by 
Brouncker (1604) in Munster and by the king (1605) marked a 
return for the moment to a more repressive policy. It should be no 
surprise then to find the archbishop once again seeking continental 
aid for a renewal of the struggle for religion. His efforts however 
were not sustained for long. His practical brain was quick to grasp 
the fact that the tide was running for James I and that it was slack 
water for the earl of Tyrone. And what boot to swim against the 
tide ? 


II 


Primate Lombard, in his memorandum presented in 1612 to 
Pope Paul V, had with some justice claimed that his representative, 
David Rothe,* stood on good terms with the executive.’ But a 
remark made by the king, a few years after Rothe’s coming to 
Ireland, suggested that the archbishop’s overtures had hitherto 
done nothing to win the favour of the king for Lombard’s pleas. 
The remark was made to the Irish parliamentary representatives 
in London, in 1614. With the double aim of making English law and 
government operative throughout Ireland and of enforcing con- 


oy pope’s words are pointed: ‘“‘immanes .. . et barbaros Reges.”  Ibid., 
p. Ill. 

* Brodrick, Bellarmine, ii. 156-67. 3 Archiv. Hib., iii. 279. 

“Cf. W. Carrigan, History and antiquities of the diocese of Ossory, i (chap. x). 
86-91. The government had a good knowledge of Rothe’s (and others’) movements, 
but left him unmolested. 

5 Archiv. Hib., iii. 298-9. 
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formity, Chichester and Davies had at last succeeded in calling a 
parliament in May 1613.1 Between December 1612 and May 1613 
government had created forty new boroughs so as to secure a 
Protestant majority in this parliament. The Catholic members had 
when parliament met shown their disgust at the swamping of the 
Anglo-Irish by seceding from both houses. The sequel illustrated 
James’s devious, Solomon-wise methods. He could not ignore the 
outcry made by the indignant recusants, and received a delegation, 
later supplemented, from them in London. A second delegation 
presented the Irish executive’s side of the story. On 27 August, 
1613 James appointed a commission to enquire into Irish 
grievances. 

James’s final ruling on the dispute has been described by Professor 
Moody.‘ While refusing any concession on his undoubted pre- 
rogative to incorporate boroughs, he found that there had been a 
number of illegal elections. The Protestant majority in the Commons 
was reduced to six, and as a result the proposed anti-Catholic 
legislation had to be dropped. In public, James proclaimed his 
confidence in Chichester, but the latter had to endure some private 
rebukes for his high-handed methods.® 

The pedantic king did not fail to face the recusants with the 
ultimate question of the power of the pope to depose. The phrase 
in Desiderata curiosa Hibernica,* ‘‘as it pleased his majesty to 
proceed from question to question,” shows the king playing cat-and- 
mouse with these dissidents. Sir Patrick Barnewell, who, as Bagwell 
says,’ “had had enough of the Tower,” readily denied that the 
pope had any such power. Thomas Luttrell, a county Dublin 
member, and William Talbot, chief legal adviser to the recusants’ 
delegation and father of Richard, were less ready to commit them- 
selves, and went to the Tower. Luttrell submitted after eleven 
weeks, but Talbot proved more staunch,® and was released only 
after over a year’s imprisonment, and the imposition of a fine of 
£10,000.° 


1Cf. T. W. Moody, * ‘The Irish parliament under Elizabeth and James I: a 

eral survey,” in R.I.A.Proc., xlv (1939), —~. c, pp, 49-71. 

* Bagwell, Stwarts, i. 116-21. 3 Ibid., p. 

* Op. cit., pp. 59-60. 

5 Bagwell, op. cit., i. 126-7 ; 127-9 ; Cox, ii. 29 ; Cal. S.P. Ive., 1611-14, p. 421: 
King : o Chichester, (Sept.) 1613 ; cf. Moody, op. cit., pp. 56-7. 

ii. 

Op. cit., i. 122. 

* Cal. S. P. Irve., 1611-14, pp. 465, 542-3. 

* Bagwell, op. cit., i. 129-30. The fine, Bagwell thinks, was not exacted. Cf. 
Desid. cur. Hib., i. 321. 
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The climax to the Irish deputations’ visit came when James on a 
day in early summer 1614 delivered himself of a famous lecture for 
the benefit of the recusants. James meant his discourse to be 
impressive. The speech was delivered in the council chamber at 
Whitehall. Besides Chichester and the recusant lords and members 
of parliament, there was present a great crowd of people, for the 
king had ordered the doors to be thrown open to the public. 

In the course of his speech, the king, according to a report sent 
to Rome,’ accused the Irish of disloyalty. ‘‘ Look,” he went on :— 


Look at your so-called Archbishop and Doctor Peter Lombard in 
Rome. And look at your Jesuit Holywood (‘ Olibud’)® in Ireland. 
These two are not content with composing treatises‘ to confirm you in 
your strong-headed obstinacy ; no, they must be making you send your 
sons to the colleges and seminaries abroad, those seminaries that are 
scattered over Spain, Italy, France and the Netherlands, and other 
kingdoms as well. Every year those seminaries send many men back to 
these kingdoms of mine to act the traitor’s part ;> to entice you to your 
usual rebellions ; to persuade you, nay, oblige you with papal bulls,® 
which this Lombard sends over every time he takes the notion of putting 
into execution his evil designs and yours. Surely I have good reason 
for saying that you are only half-subjects (“vassali’’) of mine. For 
you give your soul to the pope, and to me only the body ; and even it 
your bodily strength, you divide between me and the king of Spain... 


It seems to have escaped notice that there are two recensions 
extant of this long discourse, delivered in the crowded council 
chamber. One abstract, which is well known,’ is contained in the 
Carew Papers, and dated 20 April 1614.* There are two versions of 
the other report. The one, in Italian, has been transcribed from the 
Vatican Archives® by Mgr. Hagan for Archivium Hibernicum.'° 
Agreeing substantially with this version, although differing in 


1 Desid. cur. Hib., i. 101 ; Archiv. Hib., iii. 312. 

2 Archiv. Hib., iii. 313: translation mine. 

*P. O'Sullivan Beare, Historiae catholicae Iberniae compendium (Lisbon, 1621), 
p. 251: “‘ Holivudum.” , 

‘“ di scriver dottrine.” 

*“ a fare officio di veri traditori.” 

* A reference to Pope Clement’s Indulgence of 18 April 1600 (?) . Cf. Cal. Car. 
MSS., 1589-1600, p. 523 ; S. O’Grady (ed.), Pacata Hibernia, ii. 344-5. Or, to the 
forged bull of 1605 (?) : Cal. S. P. Ive., 1603-6, pp. 438-40. 

"Cf. Bagwell, Stuarts, i. 130-1; T. W. Moody, “‘ The Irish parliament,” cit., 
p. 59. 
 *Cal. Car. MSS, 1603-24, pp. 288-92 ; Cal. S. P. Ive., 1611-14, pp. 472-5; Cox, 
ii. 25-9 ; [J. Lodge (ed.)], Desiderata curiosa Hibernica, i. 302-12. The question of 
dating is discussed below. 

* Borghese collection, series 1, vol. 758, f. 306. 
iii, 312-15. 
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detail and more abbreviated, is the Latin version printed by O’Sulli- 
van Beare! Despite their striking differences, there can be little 
doubt that the two recensions (which are not without similarities) 
are abstracts of the one harangue. The main difference is that 
while in the “ Carew” abstract the king is mainly concerned with 
rebuking the Irish gentlemen for their parliament recusancy,? in 
the “‘ Borghese ” account his attack is on the obedience that they 
yield to the pope. This latter would come naturally from that king 
who had so long maintained conflict with the pope over the oath of 
allegiance. Nor is it singular that in the governmental (as it may 
be described) version of what must have been a rather wearying 
discourse the emphasis should have been placed on the parliamentary 
quarrel, while in that drawn up for the inspection of the Roman 
curia on the one hand, and preserved by O’Sullivan, the Catholic 
apologist, on the other, it should have been on the religious conflict. 

There are two typical sources, there was but one speech : the 
argument seems to be concluded by reference to dating. Cox gives 
the date as 21 April 1614. Lodge’s edition of Desiderata curiosa 
Hibernica gives April 12, which Bagwell* terms an obvious 
misprint. Cal. Carew MSS, followed by Cal. S.P. Ire., gives 
20 April ; but Carew also says that the speech was delivered “ on 
Thursday before Easter.”” Now, Easter Sunday 1614 fell on April 24 
(O.S.), so that Holy Thursday was April 21. “ Borghese ’’® and 
O’Sullivan Beare, following of course, as Catholics and as Irishmen,‘ 
New Style, give May 1. Now, April 21 (O.S.) is equivalent to May1 
(N.S.), which seems to make the argument watertight. 

To return to the speech itself, the reference to the ‘‘ composing 
of treatises ” by Lombard and Holywood’ tempts one to wonder if 
the king had characteristically* decided to make this indirect 
answer to Lombard’s appeals, and in particular to the Episcopion 
doron. It will be remembered that Lombard, according to himself,’ 


1 Op. cit., pp. 250-1. Daniel O’Daly (Dominic de Rosario), O.P., in his Jnitium, 
incrementa et exitus familiae Geraldinorum (Lisbon, 1655), pp. 295-301, and idem 
iy. C. P. Meehan (Dublin, 1847), pp. 182-4, follows the version of O’Sullivan, para- 
phrasing it slightly. Fr. Francis Porter, O.F.M., in his Compendi lium 
ecclesiasticorum (Rome, 1690), pp. 270-4, also follows O’Sullivan, almost verbatim ; 
while de Burgo, Hibernia Dominicana (Cologne [ Kilkenny ?], 1762), pp. 627-9, 
takes Porter for his authority. 

*Cf. Desid. cur. Hib., i. 303. 3 Op. cit., i. 131, n. 1. 

* This edition is given to misprints. 5 Archiv. Hib., iii. 312. 

* Cf. R. D. Edwards, Church and state in Tudor Ireland, p. 263. 

* Bellarmine, in his Hieratikon doron, had referred James to the works of 
Fr. Holywood, S.J., ‘‘ a Dublin man called Christopher a Sacrobosco.”” J. Brodrick, 
Bellarmine, ii. 16. 

*Cf. Cal. S. P. Ive., 1611-14, p. lvi. 

* Archiv. Hib., iii. 280. 
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had in the latter work set out to prove that the Catholic church was 
the church of Christ. He had, according to his preface,’ offered a 
defence of the headship of the pope, of the eucharistic sacrament 
and sacrifice, of the invocation of saints and angels, of the venera- 
tion of relics and images, of purgatory and of indulgences. 

According to the anonymous author of the Borghese abstract, the 
king passed from a rejection of papal supremacy to a rejection of 
the intercessory power of the saints. The writer then continues : 
“He (the king) continued this discourse, saying many other things 
on this topic, in more or less disordered fashion . . .,” and then goes 
on at once to give James’s strictures on Lombard and Holywood, 
as quoted above. Were the ‘“‘ many other things ” concerned with 
the dogmas and practices defended by Lombard ? 

It may well be that this was the king’s tortuous method of informing 
Lombard that the latter’s appeals had left him unmoved. But 
James, if the familiarity he claimed with the archbishop’s writings 
amounted to anything, must have known that the interpretation 
he now placed on them was tendentious and unfair. Lombard in 
his Commentarius had not concerned himself with the theoretical 
question of the relationship between a Catholic people and their 
heretic monarch ; he had not even, on a fair reading of his words, 
advocated the overthrow of Elizabeth. And in the Episcopion 
doron he had made Catholic fidelity to James his special thesis. It 
is scarcely to be thought of that James, so much taken up as he was 
with the question of the allegiance of Catholics, and professing as 
he did such an acquaintance with Lombard’s works, can have been 
ignorant of this work addressed to him personally. James, who so 
roundly condemned Lombard’s “ treasonable ”’ writings, called on 
no writing of the archbishop when he wished to place Lombard’s 
fellow-countrymen, Luttrell and Talbot, in a dilemma of divided 
allegiance. The king’s recourse had been to Suarez and to Persons,? 
as teachers of “‘ treasonable ” doctrine. 

But despite all Lombard’s protestations, the plain fact was that 
he was training up priests in Spain and other countries. These 
priests, if not actual agents of foreign powers, taught the supremacy 
of the pope, or, as was now the law of the land, disloyalty to the 
king. James, according to his own lights, was tolerant. But it was 
only such tolerance as was consistent with the execution of the 

lIbid., iii. 281. 

Persons is referred to under his pseudonym of (Andreas) Philopater (gader 
which in 1592 he had published Elizabethae Angliae reginae .. . . edictum . ree - 


ulgatum Londini 29 Novembris 1591. Cum responsione . . .) Cal. S. P. Ive., 16 
Pp. 465. 
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recusancy laws, in particular the oath of allegiance (for England) 
and the prerogative proclamations against priests.1_ On no account, 
and for no consideration would he surrender his right of enforcing 
these laws.? Lombard had failed to secure his object from James, 
which object was the grant of legal toleration towards Catholicism, 
based on Lombard’s interpretation of the principle of rendering to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s. James insisted on external conformity. 

A source of James’s information on Lombard’s activities and 
writings would, it might be expected, be the British Ambassador at 
Venice. Fr. Meehan prints a despatch,* reportedly from an Italian 
correspondent to the ambassador at Venice, for the year 1614, which 
refers to a book by Lombard.‘ Sir Dudley Carleton was ambassador 
in 1614,5 although the correspondent’s reference to the ambassador’s 
“ literary attainments ” would seem to suit Wotton better. Perhaps 
the date given by Meehan is incorrect. 

This correspondent, it appears, had been instructed by the 
ambassador to enquire about a certain book written by the arch- 
bishop of Armagh. According to the agent’s information, supplied 
by a certain “ Father Anselmo,’’* Armagh had written the book 


to assail the sacrilegious conduct of the Jesuits in regard of his majesty 
and the English Protestants, against whom they (the Jesuits) do not 
scruple to employ conspiracies and fire, as though such were most lawful. 


“Fr. Anselmo” had however reported that Lombard had not 
printed the book, “ lest the Jesuits should get hold of it and impute 
to him dishonest motives.” 


The course of the grace controversy and differences over the 
conduct of the Irish colleges had led to a certain acrimony developing 


1Cf. Cal. S. P. Ive., 1611-14, p. 548: Sir James Gough’s recantation and sub- 
mission, 31 January 1614. 

2 Cf. Cal. S. P. Venice, 1613-15, p. 116: Foscarini to Doge and Senate, 25 A 
1614. ‘ He (the king) asserted that he had not and would not persecute them (the 
Catholics), and he knew well that all religions, whether true or false, increase with 
persecution. That it was necessary to make use of the laws already in existence 
to distinguish the good and lawful Catholics from the seditious.’’ This states James's 
equivocal position exactly. It is a repetition of Elizabethan religious ta as 
enacted in 1559, and as re-iterated by Elizabeth at the end of her 

appellants may have proved their loyalty, but the queen has “‘ no purpose to grant 
a toleration of two religions within our realm ” (quoted P. Hughes, The reformation 
in England, iii. 391. Cf. ibid., iii. 150, n. 1). 

* Fate and fortunes, p. 283. Fr. Meehan, . 282, gives as his source the P. R. O. 
There is no mention of the letter in Cal. S. P. Venice. 

«“. . . the book written by Armagh.” 

5 D.N.B. Carleton was ambassador 1612-15 ; Wotton 1616-19. 

* Fr. Anselmo Beech, O. S. B. (?). Cf. Cal. S. P. Milan, 1385-1618, Index, s.v. 
Beech. 
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between Lombard and certain members of the Society of Jesus." 
And perhaps this difference of opinion had extended to the question 
of the fidelity Catholics owed to King James. At any rate, Fr. 
Anselmo, while as appears from this letter he had Jesuits on the 
brain, is correct in interpreting Lombard’s attitude at this date as 
one of conciliation towards the king. The book may have been 
Episcopion doron, but Fr. Anselmo’s suggestion that Lombard 
considered the work in question to be as yet lacking in precision 
leads one to think that—if the letter be trustworthy—Lombard’s 
Ad quaestiones XII is in question. The reasons for this opinion 
will become clearer after a study of this work. And indeed a con- 
sideration of the work suggests that Lombard, when he addressed 
himself to it, may have meant to take issue with Jesuit controversial- 
ists like Bellarmine, Suarez and Persons. 


Ill 


Archbishop Lombard, although he showed familiarity with the 
proceedings of the 1613-15 parliament,? and probably was informed 
of James’s reference to himself, was not yet silenced. This is shown 
by the two final statements on the subject from his pen which 
appear to have come down to us, one written in all probability in 
1615 or 1616, the other about 1617. The former, which may go by 
the title, Ad quaestiones XII, contains the most complete and 
apparently the final statement by Lombard on the whole thorny 
question of the relations subsisting between a heretic prince and 
his Catholic subjects. In the latter memorandum, addressed to the 
pope,* the archbishop takes advantage of the proposed marriage- 
alliance between England and Spain to consider what amelioration 
may best be sought for the Catholics as a result of that marriage. 
In both memoranda, while Lombard does not hesitate to say that in 
certain instances a Catholic is bound to disobey the laws of the 
state, he follows the moderate policy which he had now for some 
time been advocating. And with the quickening of the tempo of 
negotiations between England and Spain, it was, Lombard realised, 

Cf. letters of Lombard, preserved in General Archives of the Dominicans, 
Santa Sabina, Rome, section xiv, MS 165. I have to thank Fr. Cathaldus Giblin, 
O.F.M., for this reference, and Fr. Augustine O’Donnell for forwarding me photo- 
stats of these letters, addressed to the confessor of Philip III. In them, Lombard 
amplifies the information to be found in Wadding Papers, pp. 1-2, p. 2, n. 1. 


"Cf. below, p. 136. 
* Archiv. Hib., iii. 320 ff. 
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more than ever necessary to be a “‘ politique.” 

The title of Ad Quaestiones XII—styled Resolutio Paulo octanm 
[sic] praesentata by Commentarius Rinuccinianus*—is self-explana- 
tory.* Twelve test questions, it appears, had been drawn up for 
proposal to the prisoners at Wisbeach castle. The questions are 
interesting in themselves, but it would be out of place to reproduce 
them here. The present study does not pretend to give a full treat- 
ment of Lombard’s important work : that must await some future 
occasion. The main question, as the archbishop himself remarks, 
for English and Irish Catholics of the time, is the possibility of 
reconciling their duties to God and to the state. He therefore makes 
it his task to examine that possibility in the light of the teaching 
and actions of our Lord, of the apostles and of the early Christians.‘ 
There is here at last his most fully-reasoned statement of the 
principles he upheld in regard of church-state relations. 

The date of completion of this work was, it seems, about 1616. 
The archbishop dwells at some length on the meeting of the parlia- 
ment held during the years 1613-15, with whose whole proceedings, 
from its convocation on 18 May 16135 to the assent of the Catholics 
to the grant of subsidies at the end,* he seems very familiar.’ 
The work must certainly have been completed before the death of 
Paul V. (to whom a copy is dedicated), which occurred in 1621, 
But while the archbishop mentions many historical occurrences 
prior to 1615, such for example as the proclamations against the 
clergy * and the death of Prince Henry in 1612,* he mentions no 
event of later date than the conclusion of the parliament. 

When called into consultation by the Holy Office on the Wisbeach 
questions, the archbishop decided to examine the whole matter of 
church-state relations thoroughly. And to the problem he devoted 


1 Cf. my article, “ Later relations,” cit., in Iy. Theol. Quart., xxii (1955). 25. 

*i. 161 (ed. S. Kavanagh: Ir. MSS Comm.). 

* Vatican Archives, Barberini latini, 985, Nat. Library of Ireland Microfilm 
neg. ate pos. 869. A note on the work will be found at the end of the present 
article. 

4 Barb. lat., 985, N.L.I. neg. 2,455, p. 7. 

5 Ibid., p. 30. This was the date of the tumult in the commons over the election 
of a Speaker. 

*Ibid., p. 33. 

‘Ibid., pp. 30-33. 

*Ibid., p. 28. 

* Ibid., p. 396. Lombard puts this death down to a judgement on James for 
intending to have further anti-Catholic laws passed in the Irish parliament. The 
prince, says Lombard, died “ at that very time, namely in November 1612, when 
it had already been proposed and decreed to call a parliament in Ireland... 
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no little time. This suggests that Ad quaestiones XII was the 
work mentioned by the British ambassador’s correspondent.? 

That the archbishop had indeed dwelt at some considerable length 
m the whole problem is clear from the wealth of scriptural and 
patristic quotation with which he supports every argument, and 
fom the long and minute discussion given by him to the penal 
laws in force in England and in Ireland, with their implications for 
Catholics. 

Lombard’s central teaching in Ad quaestiones XII may be summed 
up as follows. James I is lawful King of England, Scotland and 
Ireland. A heretic, he has lost the right of defence and protection 
of the Catholic church, the church of Christ. He has then no claim 
to be regarded as a Christian king. But he retains the right of 
kingship which he shares in common with pagan kings, the right 
of Caesar. His Catholic subjects must therefore acknowledge him as 
kgitimate king, and if they fail to do so they are guilty of the 
crime of lese-~mayesté. 

King James, moreover, is a law-giver, and he and parliament can 
even legislate in matters of religion. But their laws must not conflict 
with true religion. Otherwise, they are not to be obeyed. 

The pope, as ordinary and supreme judge on earth, can censure 
the king even in what are ex natura sua merely temporal causes, 
provided that there is annexed to them some sin (e.g. violation of a 
treaty) or some spiritual bond (e.g. an oath or vow). Otherwise, 
the pope can act only as arbiter in temporal causes, with the consent 
of the king and the aggrieved party. 

To murder® the king is unlawful. But should a king become a 
tyrant, especially in matters of religion, his oppressed subjects and 
other (especially neighbouring) states have the right of resisting 
him. It is understood that the depostion and death‘ of that king 
may be entailed. But before a religious war is undertaken, recourse 


1 Barb. lat., 986, N.L.I. neg. 2,455, Ad quaestiones XII : dedication to Paul V : 
“The ease that has been my lot in Rome, the delay that I have been forced to 
make, I have not suffered idly to slip away. Rather I have spent it in undertaking 
voluntary tasks for the glory of God, for the advantage of the church, and for the 
welfare of the British isles, especially of my fatherland Ireland. in this volume I 
offer same part of these labours to your holiness. I have undertaken to write it 
in order to supply, God directing me, a certain, clear, solid and sincere solution to 
anumber of questions put to certain Catholic priests (held) captive in England. 
Since (the excogitation of) that solution supplied me with the occasion of dwelling 
at some considerable length (copiosius paulo pertractandi) on other matters that 
were Opportunely connected with it...” 

* Above, p. 134. 

* Trucidare, that is, unlawful killing. 

*Occidere, that is, (just) execution, 
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must be had to the pope, who has the supreme right of decision ip 
the matter, or to the other bishops and prelates, especially those of 
the people concerned. In practice, the individual subject cannot 
decide the matter for himself. 

The individual Catholic must however uphold the theory of the 
church’s right to depose. But it is this precisely that the oath of 
allegiance denies. Pope Paul therefore has rightly condemned! the 
oath. For a Catholic to take the oath is perjury, and therefore in 
fact a crime against even the king. While it is not fully treason 
(lese-majesté), it is certainly misprision of treason. 

How did Lombard seek to establish his conclusions ? It would be 
impossible to follow him through the full wealth of argumentation 
he uses, and this brief commentary must be confined to the main 
points at issue. In the first place, James, by descent from Henry VII 
of England and James IV of Scotland has succeeded to the thrones 
of Scotland, England and “ consequently” of Ireland.2 Lombard 
dismisses one or two objections, which need not concern us here, to 
James’s lawful succession. He then goes on to make a most 
interesting distinction, and one that placed him in advance of most 
of his contemporaries. It is the distinction between objective and 
subjective heresy: James for Lombard is a heretic, but through 
misfortune rather than through personal choice. He remains 
therefore lawful king. “ But since only conscious choice of heresy 
would make him lose his kingly title in virtue of the decretals, his 
vassals must therefore keep faith with him and yield him obedience 
in those things which pertain to the office of king.’’* Gregory IX, 
again, in absolving® the subjects of those who have manifestly 
fallen into heresy from the duty of homage “ speaks of those over- 
lords who were Catholics at first, and that by personal profession, 
and afterwards suffered such a fall that deserting the Catholic 
religion and its profession they have manifestly embraced by their 
own guilty (prava) choice heretical errors.’”® James, as he even 
boasts, observes Lombard, sucked in heresy—unfortunately he was 
not nursed by his mother, for he was at an early age torn away 


1 By briefs Magno animi maerore, 22 Sept. 1606, and Renuntiatum nobis, 23 Aug- 
ust, 1607. 


2 Barb. lat., 985, N.L.I. neg. 2,455, p. 12. 

3 Ibid., pp. 15-20. 

4 Barb. lat., 985, N.L.I. neg. 2,455, p. 22. 

§ Decretal. Gregor. IX., lib. v, tit. 7, De haereticis, cap. xvi. 
* Barb. lat., 985, N.L.I., neg. 2,455, p. 23. 
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(abductus infantulus) from her'—with his nurse’s milk.* 

There is one further distinction to be made. James is lawful 
tuler, just as the pagan Caesar was, but he is no longer entitled to 
be considered a Christian king. He is a king in common with 
those of whom the gospel speaks,‘ but he has not that title which, 
according to the prophecy of Isaias,* is the special mark of a Christian 
king, the title of Defender and Protector of the church.* James 
indeed—and Lombard cites the passage’—had urged his son Henry 
to glory in the title of nursing father of the church: “ Nullum 
splendidiorem tibi titulum fore existimes, quam si Ecclesiae pater 
nutricius cognomineris.”* But James has forgotten, as had 
Henry VIII, Edward VI and Elizabeth before him, that there is a 
superior title to that of nursing father, which is the “ title and right 
of father who begot.”” Fathers who begot the church were the 
apostles, and are the successors of the apostles, bishops.* He has 
forgotten that nursing fathers are not the governors of the church, 
but its benefactors, protectors and defenders.’® The king, therefore, 
judges Lombard, by abrogating the power of the genitor, has not 
indeed lost his claim to kingship, but is no longer a Christian king.™ 


1Ibid., p. 26. 

'Ibid., p. 23: lacte nutricis suae. P. Hughes, Rome and the counter-reformation 
in England, p. 309, must be questioned : “‘ The modern canon law would not con- 
sider him (James I) as its subject in purely disciplinary measures (i.e. as liable 
to censures). But in those years when Catholics were hardly yet awake to the new 
fact of there beings places where heresy had been so long in possession that there 
actually existed educated Christians who were heretics in good faith, our modern 
distinctions were not drawn.’’ They were drawn by Archbishop Lombard. Fr. Hughes 
has however now (1954) this to say, with regard to the appellant question of 1602 
(The reformation in England, iii. 389) : Clement VIII denounced “ the very idea that 
the pope could allow himself to be partner to an arrangement which suggested that 
truth and heresy had equal rights . . . Nevertheless it was no longer to be unthink- 
able that the pope and the heretical government might, some day, come to the 
point of negotiating.” 

* Barb. lat., 985, N.L.I. neg. 2,455, p. 402. 

*Luke 22, 25: “The kings of the gentiles lord it over them; and they that 
have power over them are called beneficent.” 

49, 23: “‘ And kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and queens thy nurses.’ 

* Barb. lat., 985, N.L.I., neg. 2,455, p. 407. “‘ Accessory titles, but very precious,” 
remarks Lombard. 

’ The reference is to James VI, Basilicon doron, cit. i. 50-1 : “ thinking it ane of 
your faireste styles to be called a louing noorishe father to the Kirke.” 

* Barb. lat., 985, N.L.I. neg. 2,455, p. 403. 

* Lombard quotes Ps. 44 (45 ). 17; I Cor. 4, 14; Gal. 4, 29. 

10 Barb. lat. 985, N.L.I. neg. 2,455, pp. 403-4. The prophecy of Isaias ‘‘ was not 

a to signify that (kings and queens) would be governors or governesses of 
church—(the title) that Kings Henry VIII and Edward VI and Queen Eliza- 

beth of England arrogated to themselves—but on account of the benefactions and 

corporal ministrations (officia) which . Christian kings were to provide for the 

me of Christ, t PY nourishing it, giving it food, milk, riches, dowry, protection 
defence . 
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The archbishop concludes this stage of the argument by stating 
that he has given these reasons which prove James’s legitimate title, 
so that the king’s subjects in England, Scotland and also (and indeed 
especially) Ireland, may accept him as their lawful king, and answer 
safely and securely when questioned.* 

To the question, as posed in English 


“ Whether the king together with parliament have full 
power to make laws of life and death, in matter of religion ? ”® 


the archbishop answers, “ Yes.” But, he asserts, their power of 
making capital laws in materia religions is limited. They must not* 
firstly claim competence of themselves in matters of religion. 
Secondly, such laws must not be passed against other than corrupters 
of religion, heretics and schismatics. Thirdly, such laws must be 
passed with the aim of bringing errants back to the true faith, and 
not of making them change from one sect to another.‘ Many laws 
made by Henry VIII, Edward VI, Elizabeth and James fail to 
measure up to these conditions.’ In fact, the only laws which 
could he said to satisfy these conditions—Lombard must surely be 
writing tongue in cheek—are the laws against the Puritans, were 
it not (the tongue is suddenly retracted as he reflects) that James's 
intention was, not to bring the Puritans back to the one true religion, 
but ‘that they (the Puritans) should conform themselves to the 
confession and religion of the Protestants, to (the Protestant) 
polity and government.’’* The religious laws therefore in force in 
the realms of James are for the most part directed against Catholic 
teaching, and those who refuse to obey them no more offend 
against God than did Daniel.’ 

The pope’s power of censuring the king in strictly temporal 
causes, declares Lombard, is not confined merely to visiting him 
with ecclesiastical censures. When there is question of sin annexed 
to the temporal matter, or of some spiritual adjunct,* the pope is 
empowered to issue “‘censure, judgement and sentence ’”’ against 
the king.* There is indeed, no power on earth, temporal or spiritual, 
lay or ecclesiastical, public or private, which may depose (a legiti- 
mate king).?° ‘‘ Much less is there any power on earth by which it 

1 Ibid., pp. 26-7. * Ibid., p. 6. 

3 Ibid., pp. 54-277 ; p. 1,033. 

* Barb. lat., 986, N.L.I. neg. 2,455, par. 4. 5 Loc. cit. 

* Barb. lat., 985, N.L.I. neg. 2,455, p. 222. 

’ Ibid., 986, par. 3. * Ibid., par. 5. 

* Ibid., 985, p. 228. The most famous statement of the indirect (deposing) power 


is by Bellarmine. Cf. Brodrick, Bellarmine, i. 262. 
1 Barb. lat., 985, p. 451. 
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is lawful to kill such a king.”! This, Lombard finds, is the clear 
teaching of sacred scripture. Reddite Caesari quae sunt Caesaris.* 

But, if the above be true, scripture equally well gives warrant® 
“that men also have a (certain) power from God . . . to seek and 
take a remedy against kings who degenerate into tyrants and 
against any tyrants by whom they are oppressed and attacked ..” 4 
Reason supports this contention,’ which even James himself has 
admitted on at least two occasions, in his speech during the parlia- 
ment® which began on g February 1610,’ and in his Basilicon 
doron.® The remedy taken may extend even to the deposition of 
the king.® 

A tyrant then may have begun as a lawful king, or may have been 
atyrant from the beginning of his rule. He is a man who puts his 
own interests and passions before the good of the state.1° Of tyranny 
in administration, that over the goods of men is grave, over their 
bodies graver still, and over their souls gravest of all. This last is 
gravest because it is oppression and persecution of orthodox religion, 
its confessors and practitioners (cultores) because of their religion, 
which is the greatest of the goods of the soul." 

But who decides the question of tyranny ? And who decides when 


1 Loc. cit. 

3 Matt. 22,21. Lombard also quotes 2 Paral. 19, 1! ; 1 Peter 2, 13 and 17 ; Romans 
13, 1 

* Proverbs, 8, 15 ; Ecclus. 10, 8 ; Osee 13, 11 ; etc. Quoted Barb. lat., 985, p. 454. 

‘Ibid., p. 464. 

§ Because individuals can have recourse to a tribunal of justice ; if none exists, 
they may defend themselves, ‘‘ even if the death of the assailant results.’’ Similarly, 
kingdoms when oppressed by others do not merely trust to God and do nothing, 
but defend themselves. Ibid., pp. 453-4. 


* The reference is probably to James’s animadversions of 8 March 1610 through 
Cecil on Cowell’s Interpreter. James, as reported by Salisbury, while maintaining 
that “ he did derive his tytle from the loynes of his ancestors,’’ yet acknowledged 
that he was king by the common law — a typical distinction. (The common law 
was England’s unique support of parliament). He admitted further that he had 
no power to make laws of himself. Cf. S. R. Gardiner, (ed.), Parliamentary debates 
in 1610. Camden Society, pp. 24-5; Ibid., p. 34, n: speech of 21 May 1610. 

*Lombard’s dating is correct. 

*Cf. James VI, Basilicon doron, cit., i. 57-8: quhaire be the contraire a 
tyranis miserabill and infamous lyfe armes in end his awin subiectis to become 
his burreaux, and althoch that rebellion be euer unlaufull on thaire pairt, yett is 
the uarlde so uearied of him that his fall is littill meanid be the rest of his subictiss, 
and but smyled at be his neichbouris, and pene . . . the fact will remaine as 
allouid be the lau in dyuers aages thair after .. . 

* Barb. lat. 985, p. 465. 

“Ibid., p. 453. A tyrant shows by his administration ‘‘ that he has not the 
public utility and welfare as end (nec pro scopo seu fine) of his administration, as 
a lawful king ought to, but his private convenience . . . so that he recks not (curae 
recte cura) what he ought to do according to the power a to him by God, but 
what he can do to follow the dictation of his own will . 

"Tbid., 986, par. 9. 
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it is time to resist ? The bishops, of course, and ultimately the pope.! 
So far from weakening the cause of oppressed subjects, this provision, 
says Lombard, strengthens it, for when the pope decides the justice 
of the cause is evident. Rulers too are protected, for it ensures that 
only for sufficient reason are they warred against.? 

The rest of Ad quaestiones XII is concerned with practical advice 
for Catholics faced with the machinery of the recusancy laws, 
including (for England) the oath of allegiance. Practical difficulties 
are solved mainly by the application of the two cardinal principles 
laid down by the archbishop, namely, that in laws concerning 
religion God rather than man is to be obeyed ; ® but that the in- 
dividual is not called on to make active resistance. 

In practice, it was perhaps as complete a settlement as could 
have been devised at the time between the Catholic church and 
King James. Lombard’s distinction between objective and sub- 
jective heresy settled any question that James might be covered 
by the excommunication of Elizabeth. But it was perhaps too 
much to expect from a Catholic archbishop, at that day and date, a 
complete jettisoning of the deposing power of the pope. Lombard, 
Bellarmine, Persons and other controversialists on the Catholic 
side were in for them a very awkward dilemma in respect of the 
“deposing power.”” Left to themselves, they would scarcely, in 
their efforts to placate James, have stressed this alleged papal 
prerogative. But James, by his thorough-going denial of it in the 
oath of allegiance, and in subsequent controversy, had forced them 
to defend it. Rather, it was the “ whole doctrinal and disciplinary 
basis of Catholicism ” that they were defending, for the wording of 
the oath was such that ‘“‘the Catholics of England were being 
forced to affirm on oath that for three whole centuries the papacy 
had been unsurping rights which in no way belonged to it and to 
condemn as heretical and impious a theory which had behind it all 


1 Ibid., 985, p. 756. When there is question of a war “ against kings and princes 
(who are) oppressors of the one true Christian and Catholic faith in their territories, 
or against apostates from that religion . . . the authority and judgement in the 
first place of the Roman Pontiff and also, as is suitable (consequenter), of the other 
bishops and prelates of the Roman church, and especially of those who are most 
nearly burdened with the pastoral care and anxiety of such tyrants . . . must be 
sought.” 

*Ibid., 986, par. 9: 985, pp. 766-7: “. . . and then only when the justice of 
the cause and the rectitude of the intention are plain, the said war will be approved 
by the said pope, bishops and prelates. (This is the course to follow rather) than 
that the undertaking of such a war should be left to the judgement of the belliger- 


ents, lest the war . . . be a pretext for promoting either the faction of a number of 
the nobility or popular sedition .. ” 
* Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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the weight and learning of the church’s greatest theologians.””! 

The doctrine was too venerable to be thus openly denied. In 
practice, of course, Lombard had sacrificed it, for while he taught 
that the Catholics owed allegiance to James as to a lawful king, he 
insisted that it would not be expedient to pronounce sentence of 
deposition against him.* And this in spite of the operation of the 
penal laws !* 

In the sphere of theory it was different. James could always reply 
that if sentence of deposition were not now considered expedient, 
itwas always possible. If in theory his right of kingship was acknow- 
ledged, yet even that was not absolute so long as there was 
acknowledged a spiritual power superior to his. The papacy was 
the theoretical stumbling-block. Lombard, in upholding the 
lawfulness of James’s succession to the three thrones, had seized 
in the underlying principle of James’s political theory, the principle 
of legitimate succession.‘ But in reserving to the pope the right to 
set aside the legitimate monarch’s claims for any reason whatsoever, 
he had made a claim which James would no more accept than he 
would accept Presbyterianism. James truly saw that both Catholic- 
ism and Presbyterianism were at one in subjecting, in the final 
analysis, the royal power to a higher power.’ That was why he 
considered the archbishop a traitor for encouraging the clergy in 
obedience to the pope. For the same reason he would be slow to 
accept the deposing power of the pope, in spite of the conditions by 
which Lombard hedged it in. 

Lombard has several references to the rivalry between old Irish 
and old English in the work, interesting in view of the attitude he 
had adopted in the Commentarius. He mentions the Acts (of October 
1614) for recognition of the king’s title and for the attainder of 
Tyrone and Tyrconnell.* The latter he describes as 

1 Brodrick, Bellarmine, ii. 176, 177. Cp. Gardiner, i. 292-3 ; Pastor, xxvi. 162-3 ; 
Hughes, Rome and the counter-veformation, cit., pp. 309-10 ; Idem, The reformation 
in England, iii. 395, n. 3. 

* Barb. lat. 985, p. | 029 ; . . . Since no sentence has been passed against him, 
and none is expedient . : 

*Thus described (ibid., p. 30) by Lombard: “ the setting-on of pursuivants, 
warnings, mandates, citations and summonses to different tribunals . . . abduc- 
tions .. . imprisonment .. . fines . . . exclusion from office...” 

‘In particular, of James Stuart’s lawful succession to the three thrones of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland. 

5 But while James's theory of divine right was, in origin, modelled, on the pos- 
itive side, on Bodin, it was, on the negative side, rather anti-kirk and anti-Buchanan 
than anti-papal. Cf. Brodrick, Bellarmine, ii. 153-4; G. H. Sabine, A history of 
political theory (3rd ed., London, 1951), p. 337. 

* Barb. lat., 985, pp. '32-3. These bills received the royal assent on November 29. 


T. W. Moody, ‘ ‘ The Irish parliament under Elizabeth and James I,” in R.J.A. Proc., 
xlv, sect. c, p. 60. 
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a bill condemning certain notorious persons, who had fled from the region 
a few years before. Catholics indeed by profession, they were adjudged 
and sentenced by these their compatriots as guilty of various excesses 
and crimes against the king and the state. When these (crimes) had 
become known to the catholics assembled in parliament, they voted to 
declare them enemies of the king and of the fatherland, and to confiscate 
to the crown all the lands that they had once possessed. 


So much for Lombard’s condemnation in 1600 of the “‘ whispering 
campaign ”’ against the earls.? 

Some pages later, he is found eating his words of 1600 even more 
heartily. The king, he remarks, should realise that the best subjects 
are those who are prepared to suffer for their religion.* There 
follows an attack on trimmers (unnamed) who compromised with 
their consciences for just so long as they hoped to benefit by it 
from Queen Elizabeth, and became ardent Catholics only when they 
hoped to gain something more from that.‘ In strong contrast was 
the action of those Catholics who remained faithful both to their 
religion and to their king in peace and war !° Is this the matter of 
Lombard’s puzzling remarks of a decade previously to the king ? 

This thinly-veiled irony is in sharp contrast with his warm com- 
mendation in 1600 of O’Neill’s Fabian tactics.? Since historians 
have however been for the most part unaware that the views main- 
tained in the Commentarius were later so thoroughly modified by 
their author, O’Neill has had the last ironical laugh. 


The archbishop’s memorandum of the year 1617% on the proposed 


1“ in statum regis atque regni.” 

* Lombard, Commentarius, p. 180: “‘ quibusdam Anglis, qui in externis passim 
regionibus insussurrant bellum hoc...” 

* Barb. lat., 985, pp. 46-7. 

*Ibid., p. 47 : “‘ Thus in the afore-mentioned war in Ireland (against Elizabeth) 
it was found that the leaders in that war, while beforehand, so long as they had 
expected some promotion from the queen and her council, they had proved accom- 
modating in matter of religion, afterwards when they saw their powers increase 
fell away from the queen’s obedience, and as a consequence took up the pro- 
fession of another, to wit, the Catholic religion. They hoped by such profession 
that their compatriots, whom they knew to be Catholics, would join them, and 
otherwise come to their aid .. .”’ 

5 Ibid., p. 48: “‘ As they remained Catholics in war and peace, so they could 
not be induced to violate their fidelity to the crown of Ireland (coronam regni)” 

* Supra, p. 128. 

*Cf. Lombard, Commentarius, cit. p. 160. 

* Date suggested by Mgr. Hagan, in Archiv. Hib., iii. 319. 
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Spanish match! is further evidence of his efforts to secure some 
sort of protection for the Irish Catholics. What is surprising about 
this document is the readiness with which Lombard accepts the 
idea of the proposed mixed marriage. Though the proposal was a 
very vexed one, not only on the Catholic,? but also on the Protestant* 
side, Lombard almost went out of his way to welcome it. He seems 
to have thought any argument for the expedience of the marriage 
unnecessary, and merely stipulated that certain safeguards be taken, 
so as to negative any danger to the future queen’s faith. 

The proposed marriage was for Lombard essentially a means to 
win relief for the Irish and English Catholics.5 So far was he from 
fearing any loss of the Catholic party’s faith, that he looked to a 
positive softening in the attitude of the king and council towards 
Catholicism. Where essentials were not concerned, there was 
nothing inflexibile or timid about Lombard’s faith. Heresy was 
heresy to him, but he was always ready to meet it half way. 

He realised quite well that an abrogation of the penal laws and 
concession of toleration as a condition of the marriage was too much 
to hope for in present circumstances. The puritan commons would 
not reverse the anti-Catholic laws passed in parliament, and the 
king would be deterred by their fanaticism from attempting to use 
his prerogative to do so.® Cessation from the execution of the 
existing laws was all that might be hoped for. But this could cer- 
tainly be hoped for, if the Spanish king held out, especially as in 
Lombard’s opinion Catholics were prepared to pay to the king a 
sum of greater value than the amount realised by the execution of 
the penal laws.’ 

Archbishop Lombard took the diplomatic conventions as he 
found them. The mariage de convenance was as acceptable as the 

1 Archiv. Hib., iii. 320-24. Together with this Lombard presented a statement 
(cf. Archiv. Hib., iii. 324) on the penal laws passed in England since the reforma- 
tion. The reason why Lombard (and Bellarmine) elaborated so much on the penal 
legislation in force was that James always denied that Catholics were being perse- 
cuted for their religion. Cf. Brodrick, Bellarmine, ii. 192, 194-5. Hagan also, 
Archiv. Hib., iii. 326-59, prints a long instruction by Lombard for Irish Catholics, 
in regard to the religious laws. 

*Cf. G. Albion, Charles I and the court of Rome, chaps. I and II, passim, esp. 
p. 75; Pastor, xxvi, 193-4. 

*While the Elector of Saxony vowed that his daughter (a Lutheran) would 
never marry a Calvinist, Prince Henry of Wales declared that two religions should 
not share his bed. Pastor, xxix, 290 ; Cal. S. P. Venice, 1610-13, xi. 

‘Archiv. Hib., iii. 320-1. 5 Archiv. Hib., iii. 320-1. 

"Archiv. Hib., iii, 321-2. 

"Archiv. Hib., iii. 323, 324. A shrewd calculation by the archbishop, as the 
Money paid by the Irish Catholics on the occasion of the ‘‘ graces” was to show. 


For an earlier offer, to be made in 1623, cf. Cal. S. P. Ive., 1615-25, pp. 440-1, 443, 
474-6 ; Bagwell, Stuarts, i. 171. 
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principle of legitimate succession. For, in effect, this marriage 
would be a civil treaty between England and another power, with 
articles duly signed and ratified. But annexed to this civil act 
would be a “ spiritual bond,” the bond of the sacrament of marriage, 
Hence, the pope, as supreme judge in spirituals, was concerned, 
and became a partner to the treaty. 

This was why Lombard found the marriage so easy to accept. 
He had begun by granting James the right of Caesar. Juridically 
speaking, the title of Christian king was only accessory to that of 
king. Hence, there was no difficulty about the mixed marriage, since, 
in the first place, James and his son could be party to a legal settle- 
ment with Catholics. Further, since they were in good faith, they 
must be open to persuasion, such persuasion as a Catholic consort 
for Charles could provide. 

One would wish to know what influence Lombard’s teaching had 
on the decision of Pope Gregory XV to grant a dispensation in view 
of the Spanish match and later of Pope Urban VII to grant one in 
view of the French match. His opinion on the questions of the day 
counted for something. Apart from his work on the congregation 
de Auxiliis,1 he was consulted by the Holy See on a number of 
other important issues. Thus, he was one of the eleven theological 
consultors employed in 1616 to report on the teaching of Galileo.* 
He was consulted also, it appears,* on the problems raised by the 
adoption by Jesuit missioners of native customs in the Far East. 

On the question of his influence on episcopal appointments, it is 
impossible in our present state of knowledge to be precise. Despite 
his appeal of 1612, it was 1618 before another Irish bishop was 
appointed. That however was his delegate, David Rothe, and between 
then and Lombard’s death (1625) some ten appointments were to 
be made.‘ But while there was general agreement that Lombard 
had a large share in the credit for these appointments,® his was 
not the only influence. The appointment of Conry and MacMahon 
annoyed him considerably, and his opinion was only one factor 
when balanced against say the opinion of the nuncios® and of the 

1 Wadding Papers, p. 3n; Lombard, Commentarius, pp. v-lxxiv (‘‘ Memoir of 
most rev. Peter Lombard ”’), passim; R. de Scoraille, Francois Suarez de la com- 
pagnie de Jésus (2 vols. Paris, 1912), ii. 498 ; D.T.C., art. “‘ Molinisme “, tit. iv. 

Brodrick, Bellarmine, ii. 366. 3 Lombard, Commentarius, xxi-xxil. 

* Rothe (1618), Hurley (Emly 1620), Arthur (Limerick 1620), Dease (Meath 
1621), Tyrry (Cork and Cloyne 1622), Fleming, O.F.M. (Dublin 1623), Roche (Ferns 
1624), Egan (Elphin 1625), Dungan (Down and Connor 1625), and Culennan 
a> gr 1625), x ; 

5 Cf. Archiv. Hib., iv. 304, 306, 308, 309-10 ; Moran, Spicil Ossor., i. 151 ; Wadding 


Papers, p. 70. 
* Cf. Wadding Papers, pp. 93-4. 
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Holy Office. The most that can be said is that he had a large share 
inthe appointment of these bishops. 

A congregation of cardinals was appointed to consider the con- 
ditions on which a dispensation might be granted in view of the 
Spanish marriage. This congregation, it is interesting to note, took 
the precise line that had been adopted by Lombard in his discussion 
on the marriage. Their eminences realised that the power of the 
Puritans was such that the king could not grant public toleration 
of Catholicism ; but they hoped for and demanded a complete 
cessation of persecution.2, Lombard had pointed out* that once 
the marriage was completed, it could no longer be used as a bargaining- 
counter. Toleration for the Catholics must therefore be secured 
now, else they would be worse off after the marriage than before. 
This same argument was now brought up in the deliberations of the 
congregation. The Roman theologians, in the later negotiations 
for the French match, took the articles of the Spanish treaty as a 
model. The Spanish articles had promised the suspension of the 
penal laws ;* the French articles granted the Catholics ‘‘ more 
freedom ’’ in the secret exercise of their religion than they would 
have received under the Spanish treaty.’ 

But however much or little consideration may have been given 
by the cardinals’ commissions to Lombard’s opinion, the conclusion 
of the French marriage treaty in 1625, the year of his death, was, 
in a real sense, his triumph and the vindication of his teaching. 
The French marriage was an epoch-making event. The principle 
of Augsburg, cujus regio, ejus religio, chiefly because it had implied 
the recognition of heresy and had attempted to regulate church 
affairs to the detriment of the church,* had never been accepted by 
the papacy.* On the same grounds, Innocent X was to condemn 
the peace of Westphalia.‘° But while publicly maintaining the 

1Cf. Wadding Papers, pp. vii, 119-79, 179-229, 158, 149. 

*G. Albion, Charles I and the court of Rome, p. 29, quoting L. Arezio, L’azione 
diplomatica del Vaticano nella questione del matrimonio Spagnuolo di Carlo Stuart, 
Principe di Galles, anno 1623 (Palermo, 1896), pp. 74 ff., Pastor xxvii. 181-2. 

* Archiv. Hib., iii. 323-4. 

‘Pastor, xxvii. 182, quoting L. Arezio, op. cit., p. 75. 

5G. Albion, op. cit., p. 65. 

*G. Albion, op. cit., p. 40 ; Francisco de Jesus, El hecho de los tratados del matri- 
monii pretendido por el principe de Gales con la serenissima infante de Espana Maria, 
ed. with trans. S. R. Gardiner (London 1869), p. 343. 

"Gardiner, History of England, v. 259; G. Albion, Charles I and the court of 
Rome, p. 60, n. 3. 

*C. C. Eckhardt, The papacy and world-affairs as reflected in the secularization 
of politics (Chicago 1937), p. 34; Pastor, xiv. 342. 

C. C. Eckhardt, op. cit., pp. 35-52 ; Pastor, xiv. 343; Ranke, History of the 
s, tr. Foster-Dennis (London 1913), ii. 273, 562. 


By brief Zelo domus Dei of 20 Aug. 1650, antedated 26 Nov. 1648. C. C. Eck- 
hardt, op. cit., pp. 147-9. 
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rights of the church, the popes were by greater and lesser degrees 
acquiescing in the new state of affairs. Thus, Pius IV reversed the 
policy of his predecessor Paul IV, and, maintaining silence on the 
Peace of Augsburg, recognised (1559) the election of Emperor 
Ferdinand, although some of the electors had been Protestants! 
And the condemnation of Westphalia was not issued in the form 
of a bull, but of a simple brief.2 And between Augsburg and 
Westphalia the réle played by Peter Lombard, while of less import- 
ance of course than that of say a Clement VIII, was yet not without 
significance. Both Clement and Lombard had gone out of their way 
to assure King James of the loyalty of Catholics. In Clement's 
case this is but another example® of his cautious but conciliatory 
policy. It is true that there were still hopes immediately after 
James’s accession that the king would become a Catholic. Yet 
these were but hopes, and Clement had, as in the case of Henri IV, 
taken the practical step which cut the gordian knot of the canonical 
difficulty. It was a step not easy to take while the excommunicated 
Elizabeth lived. But, half-hoping, half-acquiescing, Rome at 
once accepted her successor. 

A theoretical justification for accepting the new situation was 
supplied by Archbishop Lombard. He, in fact, was ready to adapt 
the means of either conciliation or force to the ends of the counter- 
reformation, namely, the defence and recovery of the church. In 
1600, he had ardently supported the earls’ war—Clement, be it 
noted, had not given O'Neill all the support he had asked for; 
the recognition he had given was mainly, it would seem,® owing 
to Lombard’s efforts. About the time of the Flight, Lombard was 
again, according to reports, minded to let slip the dogs of war. But, 


1 Pastor, xv. 124; C.C. Eckhardt, op. cit., pp. 44, 46. 

*C. C. Eckhardt, The papacy and world-affairs, cit. p. 147; Pastor, xxx. 130. 
Cath. Ency., iii. 56. 

* As noted by Ranke (History of popes, tr. Foster-Dennis, ii. 60-3) in the absolu- 
tion of Henri IV though haereticus velapsus. The Spaniards, claiming to. uphold 
orthodoxy, maintained powerful opposition to this reconciliation. 

*'Yet Meyer rather too dogmatically asserts that Clement would not “ have 
gone halfway to meet the queen in a policy of religious toleration.’’ Certainly both 
pope and queen would maintain the theoretical position that none but one religion 
—a different religion in each case, of course—had rights. But Rome (whatever 
the reason) took no official action against the thirteen appellant priests who early 
in 1603 cut the knot after their own fashion by denying obedience to the pope 
should he command them to fight against Elizabeth. ‘‘ These priests had the future 
with them ” (Hughes, The reformation in England, iii. 395) ; but it was left to Arch- 
bishop Lombard to make the distinctions that they had failed to make. Cf. A. 0. 
Meyer, England and the catholic church under Elizabeth, tr. J. R. McKee, pp. 446-59. 

5 Cp. Clement’s recognition of Hugh O’Neill as captain general of the Irish forces, 
and the pope’s grant of indulgences to O’Neill’s followers, with the requests made 
by Lombard, Commentarius, pp. 180, 184. 
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in 1603, the situation had changed ; had, as became apparent after 
the Flight, changed permanently. In the church of Rome, theory 
traditionally lags behind practice ; but now, while Lombard wrote, 
theory was catching up on practice. 

Later, the papacy, in granting the dispensation for the French 
marriage, was Officially if implicitly to recognise the existence 
ofa heretic monarch. Elizabeth I, in the eyes of Pius V, had been a 
religious rebel. Charles II—he had become king before the dis- 
pensation granted by Urban VIII was handed over—-was accepted 
as a religious rival. In fact, the dispensation accepted toleration 
from his hand. The way was open to unofficial negotiation between 
the English sovereign and the court of Rome, and to the possibility 
of raising relations between the two courts to a more juridical 
basis.1 In the event, neither side was to make much of the possibil- 
ities. But it was such a practical attempt as Primate Peter Lombard 
would have commended. His appeals had not altogether been 
wasted. 


Joun J. SILKE. 


Note. The Vatican Library, Barberini latini collection, contains two 

copies of a work by Primate Lombard. It has now been made available 
for students through the microfilm service of the National Library. 
(Cf. Cathaldus Giblin, O.F.M. “ Vatican Library : MSS. Barberini Latini 
A guide to the material of Irish interest on microfilm in the National Lib- 
rary of Ireland,” in Archiv. Hib. xviii (1955), pp. 67-144. Barb. lat., 985, 
N.L.I. microfilm neg. 2,455, pos. 869, contains the whole work of 1,052 
pages, with author’s dedication to Cardinai Peter Aldobrandino. The 
title runs : “‘ Ad quaestiones XII propositas presbyteris in castro Wis- 
bicen(si] in Anglia, et missas primum 4 tribus ex illis ad Archipresbyterum 
ceri Anglicani, ut desuper consularetur, ac deindé transmissas Romam 
pro habenda resolutione iuxta quam oporteat responderi per eos, qui 
deiisdem quaestionibus examinantur.Resolutio praesentata Smo, Patri. 
For convenience, I have referred to it as Ad quaestiones XII. Of Barb. 
lat., 986, in Microfilm neg. 2,455, pos. 869, only the dedicatory letter 
of 16 pages, addressed to Pope Paul V, has been microfilmed. This 
dedication provides a summary of the whole work. It is neither pagin- 
ated nor foliated but paragraphed. References are to the paragraph 
numbers. 

The twelve questions are of interest for the history of the Wisbeach 

“stirs ’’ ; but when and under what circumstances precisely they were 
formulated, presumably under direction of the government, remains 


*Cf, G. Albion, Charles I and the court of Rome, passim. 
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obscure. James, it must be imagined, sought to take a leaf from Eliza. 
beth’s book (as in the case of the appellants) by seeking to divide the 
Catholics. It is interesting to note that Lombard gives three recensions 
of the questions, two (Barb. lat., 985, N.L.I. neg. 2,455, pp. 3-4, 45) 
in Latin, and one (p. 6) in English. 


Corrigendum. In my article, “ Later relations,” cit., in Ir. Theol, 
Quart., xxii. 26, n.6, Henry O'Neill should read John 
( ¢ 1641). Fr. Canice Mooney, O.F.M., to whom I am indebted for 
this reference, has established (“‘ The Irish sword and the Franciscan 
cowl,” in The Irish Sword, i (1951). 86) that Henry died in 1610. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Recently Recovered Gnostic Writings 


One of the most striking features of archaeological exploration in 
Bible lands within the last thirty years has been the recovery of extensive 
collections of ancient writings which, directly or indirectly, are of great 
interest to the student of the Scriptures. These finds range from the 
inscribed clay tablets of Ras Shamra in Syria (c.1400 B.C.) and the vast 
collection of similar material from Mari on the Euphrates (c.1800 B.C.) 
to the Chester-Beatty papyri from Egypt (3rd. cent. A.D.) and the even 
more remarkable recent discoveries of biblical and non-biblical manu- 
scripts in the Qumran district near the Dead Sea.1_ While the full im- 
plications of these various discoveries have yet to be unfolded, it is 
generally recognised that they have made contributions of major im- 
portance in different departments of biblical science. Thus the Ras 
Shamra tablets have deeply influenced views on important literary and 
linguistic problems of the Old Testament books and, in conjunction with 
other ancient sources, have contributed to a better understanding of the 
historical background of some of the oldest narrative and legislative 
sections of the Old Testament. Textual criticism has benefited greatly 
from the Chester-Beatty and Qumran biblical manuscripts which, accord- 
ing to expert opinion, are considerably older, in some cases by many 
centuries, than the earliest biblical manuscripts hitherto known to 
scholars. The finds at Qumran are so remarkable that one cannot be 
surprised at the flood of writing which they have produced. The non- 
canonical literature recovered there has opened the way to really 
profitable discussion of many absorbing problems bearing on the course 
of events in the religious and political life of Palestine about the beginning 
of the christian era. 

The exceptional interest taken in the Qumran discoveries in recent 
years may have diverted attention from some other documentary finds 
that are deserving of notice. Three separate finds reported from Egypt 
include a number of Manichaean writings,? manuscripts of works of 
Origen and Didymus (some of them previously unknown),® and a collection 
of Gnostic works which promise to be of particular value for the study 
of the Gnostic movement.* Historians of Gnosticism and the Gnostic 
crisis in the early centuries of christianity have been faced with the 
difficulty that very little of the writings of the principal figures in Gnostic- 


*Cf. Kenyon, The Bible and Archaeology ; Catholic Commentary on Holy —- 
lure, pp. 103-109 ; I. Theol. Quarterly, xviii (1951), pp. 176 ff. ; ibid., xix (1952), 


*Cf. Biblical Archaeologist, December, 1952. 

*Cf. Biblica, 33 (1952), pp. 162 f. 

-. “The Gnostic Library of Chenoboskion.”” Bibl. Arch., xv (1952), 
pp. a 
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ism was available for examination.! Information about the Gnostics and 
their doctrines came chiefly from writers like Irenaeus who were concerned 
with exposing the errors of the movement as it was known to them; 
consequently, there was a tendency to question the value of their 
testimony on the ground of oversimplification of the issues and lack of 
sympathy with the Gnostics.2 One can readily appreciate, therefore, 
the importance of a find which is said to comprise a “ library ” belonging 
to a Gnostic group and to include works which are believed to come from 
some of the leading figures in the Gnostic movement of the second century. 

Preliminary accounts which have appeared in various periodicals have 
outlined what is known of the circumstances in which the manuscripts 
came to light ; they have also given a general picture of the character and 
contents of the various works which are included in the collection! 
These accounts have recently been supplemented in English by a publica- 
tion which reproduces three studies of one Codex which has become 
separated from the rest of the find. Coming as they do from scholars who 
have been in close touch with the discovery, these studies are particularly 
welcome. If the views about the character and origin of these documents 
which they put forward prove to be well-founded, it is evident that there 
is good reason for speaking of the finding of this Gnostic “ library ”’ as 
one of the most important manuscript discoveries ever made in Egypt. 

As frequently happens in connection with such archaeological finds, 
there is still a good deal of uncertainty as to the exact circumstances in 
which the discovery was made. According to the evidence at present 
available, the. documents came to light at a place called Nag Hammadi 
(near the anvient Chenoboskion) on the Nile, some thirty miles north of 
Luxor. The collection, which had been stored in a jar, consists of thirteen 
codices which originally ran to about 1,000 pages of manuscript. There 
are lacunae and damaged portions but nearly 800 pages have been re- 
covered intact.’ The manuscripts are believed to have been written in the 
3rd and 4th centuries. A.D. They contain forty-four distinct works of 
which only a few were previously known, apart from references to them 
in ancient writers. All the works are written in Coptic, and more than one 
dialect of that language is represented in the collection. It seems, however, 
that most, if not all, of these works derive from Greek originals. The 
contents are very varied : there are discussions of the origin of the world, 
apocrypha purporting to give teaching of Christ to the disciples after 
the Resurrection, apocalypses, gospels, epistles, etc. Twelve of the codices 
from the original find have been secured for the Coptic Museum in. Cairo. 
The thirteenth codex, after various vicissitudes, was acquired, chiefly 
through the persistent efforts of Professor Quispel of Utrecht, for the 
Jung Institute in Ziirich after which it is now named. 

The works contained in the Jung Codex are I) a Letter of James which 


1 Cf. Quispel, ‘‘ The Original Doctrine of Valentine,” Vigiliae Christianae, 1 (1947), 
48 ff 


*Cf. Lebreton & Zeiller, History of the Primitive Church, vol. 3, pp. 503 ff. 

*Cf. Articles by Quispel, Puech, Doresse, Togo Mina in Vigiliae Christianae, 
1947-1949, 1953-54 ; Gold, Bibl. Arch., Dec. 1952. 

* The Jung Codex. A newly Recovered Gnostic Papyrus. Three studies by 
Professors H. C. Puech, G. Quispel and W. C. van Unnik. Translated and edited 
by F. L. Cross (Mowbray, London, 1955. 15 shillings). 

§ Cf. Puech, op. cit., pp. 14 ff. 
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rts to convey revelations given by Christ to Peter and James before 
the Ascension ; 2) The Gospel of Truth ; 3) a Letter to Rheginos which treats 
of man’s resurrection ; 4) a work which has been given the title Treatise 
on the Three Natures dealing with the origins of the world and mankind, 
the course of history, etc. Of these writings the Gospel of Truth is par- 
ticularly noteworthy for more than one reason, and it may be useful to 
direct attention to a few of the conclusions suggested by the scholars who 
have examined it. 

In a passage of Adversus Haereses! Irenaeus refers to a recent writing 
which the followers of Valentinus entitled the Gospel of Truth, though it 
agreed in no way with the canonical Gospels. Valentinus is known to 
have been one of the most important Gnostics of the second century. 
According to Tertullian,? he was a man of talent and eloquence who 
broke away from the Church because of indignation that another, ex 
martyrit praerogativa, had been preferred to him for the episcopate. 
Irenaeus tells us that he came to Rome under Hyginus, flourished under 
Pius and remained there until Anicetus (c. 135-165 A.D.). No traces of 
the Valentinian Gospel of Truth were known to have survived, but it now 
appears that there is considerable evidence for the view that it is this 
work which is contained in the Jung Codex, and that the author is none 
other than Valentinus himself. It has been noted that the characteristic 
doctrines of Gnosticism are not emphasized in the work. This has been 
taken to indicate that it was composed at an early stage in the growth of 
Valentinianism, possibly as early as 140-150 A.D. 

If this reconstruction of the origins and approximate date of the work 
proves to be correct, a number of points of some importance for the 
history of the Canon of the New Testament would follow. As a result of 
his studies of the Gospel of Truth Professor van Unnik® concludes that 
the author was acquainted with the four Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, 
the Apocalypse and the Epistle to the Hebrews. The work also shows 
traces of the Acts of the Apostles, 1 Peter and 1 John. Moreover, the 
manner in which the author makes use of these writings shows that he 
regarded them as authoritative, and they must have enjoyed that position 
of authority for a considerable time. 

In view of the doubts raised about Hebrews and the Apocalypse in 
the early church, testimony of this kind from the middle of the second 
century is obviously important. The fact that the authority of the New 
Testament writings was recognised at this early date helps to put into 
proper perspective the activity of Marcion, who formed his own canon of 
the Scriptures consisting exclusively of a mutilated Gospel of St. Luke and 


1 Adv. Haer. III, xi, 9. ‘‘ Hi vero qui sunt a Valentino iterum existentes extra 
omnem timorem suas scriptiones proferentes plura habere gloriantur quam sint 
= evangelia. Siquidem in tantum processerunt audaciae uti quod ab his non 

scriptum est Evangelium Veritatis titulent, in nihilo conveniens Apostolorum 
evangeliis, ut nec evangelium quidem sit apud eos sine blasphemia. Si enim quod 
ab eis profertur Veritatis est Evangelium, dissimile est autem hoc illis quae ab 
Apostolis nobis tradita sunt, qui volunt possunt discere quemadmodum ex ipsis 
Scripturis ostenditur, iam non esse id quod ab Apostolis traditum est veritatis 
evangelium.”’ 

* Adversus Valent., iv. 8 Adv. Haer. III. iv, 3. 

*Cf. Quispel, op. cit., pp. 50 ff, 5 Op. cit., pp. 107 ff. 
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ten Pauline Epistles. It becomes clear that in combating Marcion the 
Church was not, as has been contended, simply imitating him by con. 
stituting her Canon of the New Testament for the first time, but rather 
asserting and clarifying an already established position.* 


Joun A. O’FLynn 


The Science of Moral Theology : New Trends 


The question of the methods to be followed and the matters to be 
included in the science of moral theology is the subject of very considerable 
discussion among Catholic moralists at the present time ; at least two 
books and a large number of articles in periodicals have appeared on the 
subject. Not merely have concrete suggestions for a new approach been 
made but a number of moral text-books have actually been published which 
aim at carrying these new suggestions into effect. The subject is far from 
being one of mere academic interest ; indeed the call for a new approach 
has come largely from those who felt that the existing text-books were 
too academic and were failing to influence the day-to-day life of the 
Church as they should. This note aims simply at indicating in broad 
outline the chief defects which have been alleged and the principal 
suggestions which have been made to remedy them. A final paragraph 
will offer some tentative observations on both the criticisms and the 
suggestions. 


I 


The burden of much of the criticism could be stated as follows : moral 
theology should be the scientific study of the way of life to be lived by 
the followers of Christ—in actual fact it is often expounded in such a 
way as to give the impression that it is the scientific study of a purely 
natural system of ethics, such as would appeal, for example, to Cicero. 

What does morality mean for purely natural man, a man who is anxious 
to lead a good life but who has only his reason to guide him ? It consists 
of a body of rules for human conduct arrived at by human reason. And 
as it develops human reason will seek to mark the dividing line between 
right and wrong with ever greater precision, to distinguish between what 
is unjust and what is merely ungenerous, between telling a lie and merely 
concealing the truth ; morality for natural man is a matter of duty and 
obligation defined as precisely as possible by the light of human reason. 

For man redeemed by Christ, on the other hand, the whole perspective 
is changed. He knows that in baptism he has received a new supernatural 
life by which he is no longer a mere natural man but a “ partaker in the 


1Cf. Lagrange, Histoire Ancienne du Canon du Nouveau Testament, 
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divine nature,’’? that his life is now orientated towards the supernatural 
ion of God in the beatific vision, that he achieves this end by 
rving and fostering the divine life of grace in his soul through the 
Mass and the sacraments and the practice of the virtues for the love of 
God. For him the living of a good life is no longer a matter of merely 
conforming to rules discovered by reason; it is a supernatural life of 
permeated with love and lived for a supernatural end. 

What has been said about moral theology in recent years is that it gives 
the impression of being the science of the first way of life rather than the 
scond—-that it has become, in many of its sections at least, more and 
more a system of natural ethics and less and less a theology. 

One result of this, it has been said, is that the Christian way-of-life is 
not being presented in a way which reveals its powerful attractive force 
forman. Christian morality is a morality of love and its rules are simply 
the great central principle of love translated and applied to the different 
sectors of life: ‘‘On these two commandments dependeth the whole 
law and the prophets.’’? The living of a Christian life is the imitation of 
Christ, the gradual assimilation to Christ : “ doing the truth in charity, 
we may in all things grow up in Him who is the head, even Christ.’’ 
The living of a life dedicated to the love of God and the love of one’s 
fellow-men ; the imitation of the life of Christ in every sphere of one’s 
own life—these are simple and powerful ideals calculated to draw men’s 
minds and hearts. Moral theology as at present expounded, it is said, 
does not throw them into sufficiently bold relief; instead it presents 
Christian morality as primarily a matter of conforming to rules. Ideals 
attract, it is said ; rules do not. The contrast between the moral teaching 
of Our Lord and that of text-book moral theology is felt to be very great ;* 
the one is a call to a supernatural life of heroism for the love of God and 
the love of one’s fellow man, the other is a code of rules which constricts 
rather than inspires. Morality has become something external, something 
you conform to rather than something which gets its force from within— 
fom inner love rather than from external obligation. The ‘ interiority ’ 
of morality, to use the current phrase, is in danger of being lost sight of.° 

The existence of an objective moral law, of a dividing line between 
tight and wrong, is not denied ; whatis being said is that the emphasis of 
moral theology on the precise dividing line is causing the other aspects of 
the Christian life to be forgotten. And the emphasis is such, it is said, 
that the mere insertion of sections on man’s last end, or on charity 
f supernatural merit, cannot redress the balance. The total impression 
given by current moral theology does less than justice to the theological 
character of Christian morality. 


12 Petr., 1: 4. 2 Matt., 22: 40. 8 Ephes., 4: 15. 

*“Nos manuels de théologie morale ne rendent pas le méme son, 4 premiére 
audition du moins. Leur théme dominant, pluté6t qu’un amour, déclare une loi. 
Ouil y avait un mouvement d’Ame, il y a un corps arreté de doctrine.’”’ G. Gilleman, 
5. J. Le primat de la charité en théologie morale, Louvain, 1952, p. 5. 

*“ Personnaliste dans toutes ses perspectives et jouissant d’une profonde in- 
‘iorité, organiquement soudée au réel afin de pouvoir nous communiquer de 
puissantes impulsions fonciéres, telle est la doctrine morale que beaucoup aimeraient 
Yor proposer aujourd’hui.” G. Thils, Tendances actuelles en théologie morale, Gem- 
bloux, 1940, p. 117, 
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II 


To remedy these defects a number of suggestions are made. Firstly it is 
suggested that a good deal of what is now commonly taught in the dogmatic 
theology class should be integrated into moral theology: the doctrine 
of the beatific vision, of grace, of the infused virtues and the Mystical 
Body. Much of the trouble has arisen, it is felt, from the division of 
theology into dogmatic and moral which took place about three centuries 
ago ; if the dividing line had to be drawn it should not have been drawn 
precisely where it was. You cannot separate what we now call the dog- 
matic theology of the supernatural life from morality without running a 
serious risk of conveying a false impression about Christian morality.! 

Another suggestion is that moral theology be re-organised so as to 
make the various tracts radiate from a specifically Christian centre-point. 
Here indeed there is some difference of opinion as to what the centre. 
point, or fundamental principle, should be. German writers such as 
Father Tillman have felt that moral theology should be written as the 
science of the imitation of Christ. Here you will have a living Person, a 
life actually lived, to give concrete form to the ideals towards which the 
moral life of the Christian is directed. Father Tillman’s own text-book is, 
in fact, an attempt to put this idea into effect ; it is entitled “‘ The Imita- 
tion of Christ ” and its various tracts are presented as scientific studies 
of Our Lord’s life in its relevance for man in the world to-day. More 
recently,however, the tendency has been to stress charity as the centre 
point of moral theology ; charity, it is said, is in fact the basic principle of 
Our Lord’s life and while not denying the importance of the notion of 
the imitation of Christ for homiletic purposes it is argued that a scientific 
study of the Christian way of life must be based on the fundamental 
principle itself.* 

These are the main criticisms and suggestions which are currently 
made in regard to the science of moral theology as a whole. The matter 
is still the subject of very lively discussion and is likely to remain so for 
some time. We may conclude this brief note with some general remarks 
on the main issues involved. 


1“ La morale chrétienne résulte du dogme. Dans ce sens, précher la morale ne 
suffit pas en effet ; et il faut méme aller plus loin: une morale ainsi congue n'est 
plus chrétienne, car ce qui rend chrétienne la morale, c’est le dogme.”’ J. Leclercq, 
L’ Enseignement de la morale chrétienne, Paris, 1949, p. 19. 


* For details of this discussion see J. Fuchs, “‘ Die Liebe als Aufbauprinzip der 
Moraltheologie,”’ in Scholastik, t. 29, 1954, 82-84. 


* Already in 1929 Vermeersch had written: “ Le réle, la grande tache de la 
morale contemporaine est de surnaturaliser les visées des hommes, jusqu’a la croix, 
et par 14 jusqu’au ciel. Mais sur la croix, il n’y a pas que la souffrance, il y a sur- 
tout l’amour qui a accepté, désiré la souffrance : le double amour de Dieu et des 
hommes pour Dieu. A travers l’amour personnel de Jésus-Christ, c’est vers ct 
double amour que doit étre orientée toute vraie théologie morale : celle des manuels, 
celle des traités plus approfondis, celle de la prédication orale comme celle dé 
l’exhortation écrite ... L’entrainement mystique se dirige vers l'amour : il confirme 
notre grande conclusion : la théologie morale doit faire aimer le bien ; non pas wf 
bien abstrait, mais celui qui s’identifie avec la personne divine de Jésus-Christ.’ 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, t. 56, 1929, p. 884, 
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III 

The first consideration which suggests itself is that much of the criticism 
has relevance to the preaching of the Christian way of life rather than to 
its scientific exposition in moral theology. Moral theology is concerned 
with scientific analysis rather than with effective presentation. The 
description of a rose in a text-book of botany will often be dull and 
unattractive and may fail utterly to convey the beauty of the thing itself. 
But that does not mean that the text-book has failed in its purpose. The 

se of moral theology is to give priests a scientific knowledge of 
Christian morality in order to fit them for their work in the confessional 
and to give them a thorough grasp of that which they will afterwards have 
to preach. But that does not mean that the sermon on the moral law 
should follow the pattern or confine itself to the materials presented by 
this one science. The theological sciences will have given the priest a 
thorough knowledge of the Christian way of life in its entirety ; it is for 
him to use the art of preaching to re-create, in all its divine beauty and 
simplicity and in its Christo-centric pattern, the thing which the text- 
books have analysed and dissected, to bring together in one living organic 
whole what has been separately treated in the schools in sacred scripture 
and in both dogmatic and moral theology. The science of theology, like 
all sciences, divides and dissects ; i+ is for the preacher to re-unite and 
revivify. A sermon on charity which would confine itself to the proposi- 
tions of moral theology on this subject and which would ignore the living 
example of supreme charity in the life of Our Lord would of course be 
seriously defective But it seems difficult to attribute this to the science 
of moral theology. 

On the wider issue of the desirability of increasing the dogmatic content 
of moral theology these writers appear to be on firmer ground. Certainly 
the contrast between the moral theology of most present-day manuals 
and that of St. Thomas’ Prima Secundae, with its thirty four articles on 
grace as the external principle of human acts, is very striking. But here 
it will be important to remember that what may be desirable is the 
addition of new elements to moral theology rather than the jettisoning 
of old. Granted that the specifically Christian and theological character 
of moral theology must be adequately presented, the necessity for the 
more prosaic task of tracing the dividing line between right and wrong 
will still remain. The coming of the Christian dispensation has not 
superseded the existence of an objective moral order and natural law for 
all men. Human conduct has its frontiers of natural morality and the 
Christian life must be lived within these frontiers. It is a supernatural 
life of grace, lived by practising the virtues for the love of God and 
nourished by the Mass and the sacraments and supernatural merit— 
but if the frontiers of the moral law are trespassed grace is forfeited. 
Hence the necessity will always remain for the scientific investigation 
of where precisely these frontiers lie. Moreover, given the limited capacity 
of the average person for applying an abstract principle to concrete 
situations, the confessor will have to be able to do more than merely 
enuntiate a general rule ; he will have to apply that rule to particular 
situations in reasonably precise terms. 

Moral theology text-books, in seeking to assist the confessor in this 
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task, may sometimes, of course, give the impression of a narrow formalism. 
But that is unavoidable ; the drawing of a precise line in matters of human 
conduct must necessarily savour at times of legalism. When the moral 
theologian attempts to assess the various types of cause which will mo 
justify different grades of ‘‘ material co-operation ’’ he may leave himself 
open to the charge that his morality is closer to that of the pharisees 
that that of Our Lord. But the problem with which he is concerned is a 
very real one and must be faced. In many avocations to-day it is 
virtually impossible for the individual to avoid being drawn into some 
kind of association with the evil of others ; he cannot avoid that, yet he 
must never participate in the other’s sin or intentionally assist it. Where 
is the line to be drawn ? To refuse to face up to this problem would be to 
turn away frcm reality. And granted the supreme importance of stressing 
that the Christian moral law 1s a law of love, that principle must not be 
enuntiated in such a way as to cloud or obscure the existence of an 
objective moral order. The Christian life is not simply a life lived for the 
love of Ged ; it is a good life lived for the love of God and the problem of 
determinining what precisely is a good life remains. 

In the light of the foregoing considerations it may be doubted whether 
the very real problem of the proper division of the theological sciences 
can be satisfactorily solved simply by transferring certair tracts, such 
as those on grace or on the beatific vision, to moral theology. Does 
it not appear, indeed, that the problem of tracing the dividing line 
between what is lawful and what is unlawful in the matter of justice, 
for example, is a different kind of problem to those which are studied 
in the grace tract? We would suggest, rather that there is much to 
be said for a three-fold division of theology : (1) dogmatic theology ; (2) 
dogmatic-moral theology, in which the whole economy of salvation in 
its relation to human conduct is considered ; and (3) moral theology which 
would be directly concerned with the training of priests for the hearing of 
confessions and the explanation of the moral law as such. It seems 
probable, indeed, that this is the line which events will eventually take. 
Within the past few years two text-books of moral theology have appeared 
which seek to embody much material formerly confined to text-books 
of dogmatic theology : Morale fondamentale by the renowned and learned 
Dom Odin Lottin and the third volume of the series Initiation théologique. 
Both seek to give a comprehensive treatment of the theology of Christian 
Morality and yet for the hearing of confessions each, we believe, would 
need to be supplemented by a text-book of a more practical character. 


WILLIAM Conway. 


1 Hirth summarizes the conclusions he reached in his contribution to the Fourth 
Centenary of the Gregorian University as follows: ‘“‘ Responsum in Relatione 
datum fuit hoc : non posse esse neque esse ullum problema, num inter omnes regulas 
vitae christianae et inter omnes virtutes “ Charitas ’’ teneat primatum ; sed additum 
est etiam hoc loco: principium charitatis non esse sufficienter determinatum, ut 
regulariter fidelibus, immo etiam theologis sufficiat ad diiudicandum, quid in campo 
singularum virtutum in singulis “ situationibus”’ sit agendum, iuxta illud sup- 
remum charitatis praeceptum ; praeterea adesse periculum, ne illud generale et 
primum mandatum “ Diliges ”’ (seu “‘ Ama et fac quod vis”’) adhibeatur ad _ sibi 
vindicandum tamquaml icitum, yt non est licitum, quamvis desginetur ‘* Char- 
itas.” Periodica, t. 52, 1953, p. 244. 
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The Philosophy of Nature 


Outside the Scholastic tradition no room is left for a philosophy of 
nature essentially distinct from and intrinsically independent of the 
physical sciences. The term however is retained and given other meanings. 
Some understand by it a synthesis of the most general theories of science 
giving the world-picture as it appears to the modern scientist. For 
others it is a philosophical reflection on that synthesis, indicating further 
lines of research. There are those also who think that the aim of a phil- 
osophy of nature should be to analyse the methods of physical science. 
That analysis may be strictly philosophical in the Kantian sense of an 
‘a posteriori’ examination to decide what ‘a priori’ forms must be 
present in scientific research. It may also be logical and the resulting 
body of doctrine is often a philosophy of science rather than a phil- 
osophy of nature—and styled a philosophy only because logic has tradi- 
tionally belonged to philosophy. But whatever meaning may be assigned 
to the term, there is general agreement that there is one and only one way 
to study nature and that is by the positive methods of physical science. 
The possibility of a purely philosophical approach to the problems of 
nature is denied. 

Scholastics, on the other hand, insist on the validity of the traditional 
philosophy of nature. But they are not agreed concerning its relations 
to general metaphysics on the one hand and to the positive sciences on 
the other ; there is also difficulty in deciding the respective limits of science 
and philosophy. Indeed so much time has been taken up in debating 
these preliminary questions that comparatively little work has been done 
in the restoration of cosmology itself. 

When Scholastic philosophy was revived at the end of the last century 
it had to fight for a place among the other philosophies that had sprung 
up when it was losing its grip on modern thought. This task involved 
meeting the challenge of idealism, pantheism, and a materialism that 
claimed to be relying on the proved results of modern science. At the 
beginning it made, perhaps, too many concessions to the philosophies 
of the day, accepting starting points that could not but lead to diffi- 
culties. This experience forced its exponents to find new starting points 
and subsequent progress enabled them to secure a not unworthy niche 
in the temple of modern philosophy. 

In the revival of Scholastic philosophy one branch lagged behind for 
historical as well as doctrinal reasons. The downfall of the medieval 
synthesis was due in no small measure to its opposition to the new science. 
When it was revived cosmology had to meet the challenge of a science 
that claimed to give an ontological insight into the nature of matter, a 
science that seemed to deny essential theses of the traditional philosophy 
by demanding the mechanistic rather than the hylomorphic explanation 
of bodies. Other branches of philosophy had to meet this challenge but 
not to the same extent. For on Scholastic principles the philosophy 
and the sciences of nature worked at the same level ot abstraction 
whereas theodicy and ontology worked at a higher level. In that in- 
tellectual atmosphere the aim of the cosmologist was to harmonise the 
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traditional theses with the tenets of the new sciences. The position 
had its advantages as well as its disadvantages. The advantages lay 
in enabling the philosopher to purify his principles from scientific accre- 
tions, and in making him aware of the unsuspected variety of material 
phenomena. But it had the disadvantage of making philosophy dependent 
on science for its starting point, thus threatening its very nature as a 
philosophy. 

Since the beginning of the present century, however, the challenge of 
the sciences has lessened considerably. For the claim of science to tell 
the real nature of the world has been widely denied even by non- 
Scholastics and there is a growing tendency to follow the lead of 
Poincaré, Duhem and others in regarding the theories of physical science 
as conventional or symbolic. Moreover recent theories appear to be in- 
compatible with a purely mechanistic interpretation. An atmosphere 
more sympathetic to Scholastic principles has developed. 

This change has not been reflected to any great extent in current 
manuals of cosmology. Many continue to hold that the philosophy of 
nature should start from the established facts of science. Some pro- 
pound this implicitly, others explicitly. There are, of course, individual 
differences ; for some, e.g., Hoenen, the two disciplines are continuous 
from an epistemological standpoint and the distinction between them 
is based on merely practical considerations. Others hold that philosophy 
and science are different types of knowledge, but that philosophy must 
borrow from science its starting point ; for it is felt that science alone 
has immediate access to what is physically real. At the other pole stand 
those who do not admit any continuity whatsoever between the two 
disciplines. For them the two are absolutely distinct and the findings 
of the one cannot possibly affect the principles of the other. Thus 
Renoirte says that cosmology deals with problems that are not raised, 
much less answered, by physics. In this view ordinary experience suffices 
to provide an experiential foundation for the philosophy of nature. It 
is not admitted that science has a monopoly of immediate contact with 
reality. In fact it is held that by its very nature science involves a certain 
‘ schematisation ’ of things. If its data are to be incorporated in cosmology 
they must be carefully examined so as to disentangle what is really given 
from the artificial and often arbitrary additions of the scientist. That 
is the task not of the scientist as such but of the philosopher of science ; 
and in this connection the capital sin is that committed by Descogs 
who, in his Essat Critique Sur l’Hylemorphisme, thought it sufficient to 
> sa the ipsissima verba of different scientists in support of philosophical 
theses. 

With such confusion reigning in this department of knowledge every 
ray of light is welcome and much illumination will be expected from 
one who is a scientist as well as a philosopher. Van Melsen is both, 
and his book? represents a serious attempt to solve the difficulties that 


1 The Philosophy of Nature by Andrew G. Van Melsen, D.Sc. Second Edition. 
1954. Duquesne Studies. Philosophical Series, 2. Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
19, PA. Obtainable at Blackwell, Oxford. Price: paper $3.75, cloth $4.50. Pp. xii 
+ 263. 
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exist in this “cinderella” of philosophy. The work falls readily into 
three parts. The first is taken up with the relations between cosmology 
and science, the second with the essence of matter, the third with quantity, 
quality and the activity of matter. 

The author is among those who defend the absolute separation of 
sience and philosophy. Both study the essence of material reality, 
both start from ordinary sense experience ; they have different formal 
objects, different methods and consequently proceed in different direc- 
tions. It is possible to distinguish in everyday experience two aspects, 
a generic and a specific one. The former reveals the basic pattern of 
matter common to all bodies : it is studied in the light of strictly meta- 
physical principles and the resulting body of knowledge belongs to 
the third degree of abstraction. The latter reveals the specific content 
that varies from one class of body to another : it is studied by the ordinary 
sientific methods and the result is an elaboration, purification and 
highly objective rendering of ordinary sense experience. One effect of 
the above differences is that scientist and philosopher speak different 
languages and easily misunderstand one another. Moreover neither 
deals with all aspects of reality: but both are human and so wish to 
have a more comprehensive view of reality than that furnished either 
by science or by philosophy. So the philosopher fills in his picture 
with a specific content derived from primitive experience while the scient- 
ist tends to complete his with indefensible philosophical tenets. This 
mutual straying outside their respective spheres of competence is re- 
sponsible for the disputes that arise between them. Both subjects how- 
ever are really independent and the findings of the one cannot affect 
those of the other. As an example the author takes the principle of 
induction. This is presupposed not by this or that science but by all 
science ; consequently it must reveal some basic feature of matter. But 
itcannot be proved by science because every scientific proof necessarily 
assumes the truth of this principle, viz. that the basic behaviour of matter 
isalways the same under the same circumstances. In other words science 
presupposes the existence of different individuals of the same specific 
nature. That is, material things have a species-individual structure. 
In principle, at any rate, there is no unique body. 

The general views expressed by the author in the above paragraph 
are shared by many modern cosmologists but his defence of the principles 
isa highly personal one. Other defenders of discontinuity point out that, 
whereas philosophy studies the nature or essence of bodies, science studies 
material phenomena particularly in their quantitative aspects ; or they 
may hold that the theories of science are merely symbolic. But Van 
Melsen, while defending discontinuity, maintains that both science and 
philosophy deal with the essence of things. How this can be is not at 
all clear even on his own principles and he gives us no idea of what he 
means by “‘essence.’’ Again, he holds that the philosophy of nature 
works at the third degree of abstraction. This view is not uncommon 
but it is not the traditional view and it is not proven by the author's 
arguments. He says that this view is demanded by the fact that the 
scientist and the philosopher speak different tongues ; but that semantic 
difficulty is amply explained by the different natures of their respective 
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disciplines even when both work at the same level of abstraction. He 
says that his is the opinion of St. Thomas ; that however is simply not 
true and his exegesis of the passages from the In Boethium de Trin. 
itate cannot be sustained. The traditional view is that while Meta. 
physics or First Philosophy is the “ scientia entis ut ens ’’ the philosophy 
of nature is the “ scientia entis mobilis ut mobilis’”’ ; the former is on 
the third level of abstraction, the latter on the first and the fact that 
metaphysical notions are used in cosmology is no proof that the latter 
works at the third degree of abstraction. 

The next section deals with the central thesis of cosmology viz., the 
essential constitution of bodies. The traditional proof for this doctrine 
was based on the occurrence of substantial change. But in modem 
times the fact of substantial change has been challenged particularly in 
regard to inorganic compounds and its defenders have been invited to 
prove that the changes which occur in chemical composition, for example, 
are substantial and not the mere accidental rearrangement of intrinsic. 
ally changeless particles. The persistence of accidents in the compound, 
adversaries urge, points to the persistence of the original elements. 
A common reply to that objection is to point to the existence in the 
compound of qualities which did not exist in the elements, qualities which 
cannot be regarded as merely additive. Van Melsen has some interesting 
comments to make about this line of reasoning. Firstly, he urges, it 
is quite in accordance with the principles of Aristotle and St. Thomas 
to hold that the qualities of compounds or ‘ perfect mixtures ’ can be de 
rived from those of the elements ; indeed to hold anything else would 
make a mystery of the later emergence of the elements. Secondly, the 
whole trend of chemistry is to effect just this reduction and there is every 
likelihood of its succeeding. Thirdly, the solution of this question belongs 
to science, and philosophy should not depend on science to provide a 
basis for its arguments. His own solution to the difficulty, given in the 
next section, stresses the natural tendency of the elements to form just 
these compounds and no others ; the unity of the compound then isa 
natural one. 

Van Melsen upholds the fact of substantial change even in inorganic 
compounds. He does not use it as a basis for the proof of Hylomorphism. 
Why ? For two reasons: firstly, because the proof of substantial change 
requires a considerable development in the philosophy of nature ; se 
ondly, because it is not immediately evident that substantial change 
can be verified of all bodies. But the theory of Hylomorphism is supposed 
to tell the inner constitution of all bodies ; consequently it must be 
on some fact that is verified in all matter, some fact that is presupposed 
by science as such. The author’s approach here recalls that of Renoirte 
in his Critique des Sciences et de Cosmologie. But whereas. Renoirte 
starts from the spatio-temporal character of reality, Van Melsen chooses 
its species-individual structure. By this phrase the author means that 
“any determination or form in matter, whatever the nature of such 4 
determination or form may be, is realized in such a way that it is, m 
principle, not confined to just one particular individual thing or event. 
The same shape, colour, atomic structure, weight, and so on, which & 
present in this individual thing or event can also be realized in another 
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individual thing or event.’’ (p. 118). ‘“‘ Specific’’ here does not mean 
specific essence ; it is opposed not to “ generic” but to “ individual ” 
and it is applicable to accidents as well as to substances. 

What are the philosophical implications of the species-individual struc- 
ture of bodies ? That there is a fundamental non-simplicity characteristic 
of all matter. On the one hand there is “‘ species ’’ which embraces every 
determination in the body ; on the other there is “‘ individuality ’’ which 
“as such does not include single determination.”” They are obviously 
distinct but at the same time neither can exist without the other. What 
then can the species-individual structure be but the Aristotelian doctrine 
of matter and form in another guise ? 

This conclusion is not justified. It is true that some Scholastics con- 
sider valid the argument for Hylomorphism drawn from the existence 
of a number of individuals possessing the same specific nature. But 
their argument is not Van Melsen’s. He starts from the principle that 
no form or determination in matter is confined in principle to just one 
individual material thing or event. Thus stated it does not appear to 
be a physical principle at all but a logical one, reflecting the abstractive 
character of human thought. If it is not physical it cannot be the basis 
of an argument for Hylomorphism. The mere fact that it is presupposed 
by science does not mean that it must be physical, for science has many 
presuppositions, logical, mathematical, metaphysical etc. This impression 
of invalidity in the argument is heightened by the statement that “ in- 
dividuality as such does not include one single determination.’’ (p. 118). 
This overlooks the fact that the “‘ individual has the greatest determina- 
tion possible viz., actuality, and this precisely as it is individual.”” Even 
if it were a valid basis it would not be a good starting point for a treatise 
on cosmology, for a starting point, according to Van Melsen, should be 
simple, and the history of the philosophy of nature shows what an ex- 
tremely difficult concept individuality is. 

Further difficulties arise when the author asks what are the individual 
substances in matter. Rejecting the theory that the world as a whole 
is one individual and facing the usual difficulties in discerning what is 
the individual in the lower strata of life and in the mineral kingdom he 
proposes the criterion of ‘“‘ natural coherence in space and time.’’ There 
is something to be said for that concept but his discussion of the thesis 
is vitiated by equivocation in the use of the term “ natural.’’ This allows 
him to say that when two “ organisation patterns ”’ are united in Nature 
eg., impurities in gold, there is only one substantial form present. And 
if two metals, copper and tin, for example, are welded together they 
have only one form, an artificial form, which is an attenuated kind of 
substantial form. To make matters worse an attempt is made to cast 
the mantle of Aristotle over this travesty of his thought. 

The last section deals with quantity, quality and activity in matter, 
and this is, perhaps, the most valuable part of the book. A number of 
apparent conflicts between science and philosophy are examined and 
the principles of solution are clearly stated and applied. The first chapter 
in this section discusses quantity and the allied concepts of motion, 
space, time, the space-time continuum and relativity. The author treats 
only of one kind of motion viz. local motion, comparing the Aristotelian 
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and the modern conceptions. The theory of relativity is discussed at 
some length and this second edition contains a revised statement of the 
significance of the concept of simuitaneity in that theory. 

The reduction of qualities is the main theme of the next chapter, 
the reduction of one quality to others, and the reduction of quality to 
quantity. The total reduction of quality to quantity, beloved of the 
Mechanist, is, he holds, an impossibility, for although science has succeeded 
in the accurate measurement of some qualities and tends to increase 
its power in this direction, the fact remains that the very possibility of 
measurement implies the existence of quality. Moreover extension (of 
quantity) and intensity (of quality) are not identical. Just as the con- 
cept of the space-time continuum does not abolish the difference between 
space and time, so too the measurability of quality does not destroy 
its independence. Quantity and quality are aspects of the same reality 
but they are different aspects. 

The final chapter is devoted to the only psychological topic mentioned 
in the book, viz. freewill. Modern theories of causality, chance and in- 
determinacy are examined to see if they have any relevance to that 
doctrine and the author concludes, in accordance with his principles, 
that they have not. 

To sum up : this essay does not cover all the problems that are usually 
dealt with in a Philosophy of Nature. The scientific interest predominates 
throughout. Philosophical questions are developed only to the point 
where they seem to impinge on the scientific ; they are not studied for 
their own sake. Consequently the nature of matter and form, the prob 
lems of individuation, causality etc., receive scant treatment while the 
fundamental doctrine of “‘ nature ”’ is completely ignored. In fact this 
book approximates more closely to a philosophy of science than toa 
philosophy of nature. Its concrete delineation of the boundaries between 
science and philosophy however is excellent and makes it an admirable 
companion to any standard textbook on the philosophy of nature. It 
is finely produced with clear print and wide margins but a number of 
misprints have found their way into the second edition. 


TIMOTHY CROWLEY. 
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THE Book OF PSALMS TRANSLATED FROM A CRITICALLY REVISED HEBREW 
TEXT WITH A COMMENTARY. By E. J. Kissane. Vol. II (Psalms 
73-150) Dublin, Browne and Nolan Limited, 1954, in 8°, i-vi, 
336 pp., 30/-. 


Every page of the second volume of Monsignor Kissane’s commentary 
bears witness to the erudition and penetrating study of textual problems 
that characterize his first volume on the psalms. Since the typographical 
arrangement of the two volumes is exactly the same, it is scarcely necessary 
to repeat the description of the author’s method given in a previous 
issue of The Irish Theological Quarterly’. Straightway the attention of 
readers is drawn to further proofs of his mature scholarship and in- 
defatigable industry. 

1. Ever keenly interested in problems of metre Monsignor Kissane 
makes a point of fixing the strophic arrangement of each psalm. Only in 
one instance does he avow lack of success: ps. 107 sets at nought all 
attempts at discovering a regularity of structure. Even the Massoretes 
were uncertain of its text, as the number of “ inverted nuns” found in 
the margin show (p. 174). At times Monsignor Kissane’s arrangements 
postulate changes in the order of the Massoretic text. For instance, in 
order to find three strophes of five verses each in ps. 84 he places verse 
ll after verse 5 (p. 66). Ps. 88, he avers, consists either of two strophes of 
ten verses each or of seven verses with a refrain of three verses ; this 
arrangement, however, assumes that verses 9c-10a should be placed 
after verse 5 (p. 84). To obtain six strophes of seven and six verses 
alternately in ps. 104 he proposes that verse 8 be read immediately after 
verse 5 and that the fifth strophe should begin with 24c, a slight change 
being made in the text of verse 25a at the same time (p. 151). Ps. 106 is 
a poem consisting of four strophes, the first and fourth of four verses, 
the second and third of five verses each; this arrangement, however, 
eliminates verse 14 as an interpolation that repeats verse 18 (p. 210). The 
original form of ps. 130 contained two strophes of four verses each ; this 
structure is obtained only by eliminating verses 6a (a repetition of part 
of verse 6b) and 7a (interpolated from ps. 131: 3a) and by correcting 
the second part of verse 4 (p. 266). Disregarding the refrain, Monsignor 
Kissane finds four strophes of two verses each, with an introduction and 
conclusion of one verse each, in ps. 136 ;after verse 20 he adds a clause 
from ps. 135: 11 and to verse 26 he adds the final clause found in the 
LXX in order to make the conclusion balance the introductory strophe 
(pp. 281, 284). Ps. 139 consists of five strophes of six verses each ; verse 
14, however, should be placed after verse 12, the metre of which is in- 
complete in the present order of the Hebrew text (pp. 291, 295). In 


1 Vol. 20 (1953) pp. 317-322, especially pp. 318f. 
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ps. 148 there are two strophes of seven verses each, provided that verse 
8 be placed immediately after verse 4 (p. 330). One wonders if all these 
changes are really necessary. The strophic structures which Monsignor 
Kissane ascribes to ps. 98 (p. 130) and ps. 102 require much slighter 
adjustments of the text. 

2. Monsignor Kissane is first and foremost a dextrous, though prudent, 
textual critic. His punctilious attention to the Massoretic text and his 
judicious use of the Versions testify continually to his avoidance of 
excess and exaggeration. As in his first volume on the psalms he does 
not hesitate to recur to conjectural criticism on occasion, but the remarks 
that are found in his commentaries show that necessity impels him to 
do so. Some of the readings commended by him are found in Kittel- 
Kahle : psalms 89:20a (nezer (p. 95)), 89:51b (kol-ribéy (p. 94)), 110:3a 
(hélalka p. 191)) and many others. A few conjectural readings to which 
he rallies are explicitly ascribed to their authors : psalms 73:3 (h®* dom= 
Margolis (p. 12)), 89:45 (matteh miyyadé—Baethgen (p. 98)), 109:3b 
(én tiphlah—Gunkel (p. 185)), 110:6 (ge’at—Wutz (p. 194)). A large 
number of corrections is to be ascribed to Monsignor Kissane’s own 
practised skill. Here are some which deserve special mention : psalms 
74:20 (kephirim and kahash, ki (pp. 12, 16), 76:8 (liphney hamat (pp. 23, 
24)), 76:11 (tdrad and s*mahdt (pp. 23, 25)), 83:7 (Sébah (pp. 62, 64)), 
88:6 (habtishéy tamiin (pp. 86, 87)), 92:11b—12a (kalhiy and beshé 
(pp. 111, 112-113)), 92:12b (meri‘im (pp. 111, 113)), 101:2 (metibét ’elé (pp. 
138, 139)), 104, 15 (lébab ’anish (pp. 154, 156)), 104:25a (vehayyam (pp. 
154, 157)), 105:28 (samerd (pp. 162, 164)), 110:3c (misrah (pp. 191, 193)), 
110:3d (millél yulladteka (pp. 191, 193)), 110:6 (omit mahas as an intrusion 
by vertical dittography from verse 5b (pp. 191, 193)), 110:7 (A8darka 
(pp. 191, 195)), 118:276 (bearot dam (pp. 219, 223)), 135:7 (bedagim (pp. 279, 
280)), 137:3 (vehilldlim (pp. 286, 287)), 138:8 (ra‘*d# and transpose 8a 
after 7a (pp. 289, 290)), 139:11b (’eder (p. 295)), 134:14 (‘sttka cal pika 
n6ra’6t niphlét and transpose after verse 12 (pp. 292, 295)), 139:16 (ekkahéd 
(pp. 293, 296)), 141:4b ([bal) etn’av shelém (shelem) (pp. 301, 304)), 141:5 
(‘elaw nod ro'shi ki ‘unnah (pp. 303, 305)). Since conjectural 
criticism is frequently governed by subjective preferences, Monsignor 
Kissane will scarcely expect all of his suggestions to meet with universal 
approval. His justification of the emendations proposed apropos of ps. 
110 is ably argued. And, of course, there is no gainsaying that all of his 
conjectures reveal a prompt knowledge of Hebrew. 

Of great interest is Monsignor Kissane’s attitude to the New Roman 
Psalter which, like his own translation, is based on a revised Hebrew 
text. His express approval of the renderings of the new Latin version is 
not given frequently : psalms 87:1 (p. 81), 89:51 (p. 99), 90:12 (p. 105), 
91:2a (p. 108), 110:3 (hilekd (p. 192)). Here are instances in which Mon- 
signor Kissane’s readings are unfavourable to those of the New Roman 
Psalter : 73:10 (‘ Therefore are they sated by their wealth, and they 
drink the waters of abundance ” (p. 6)), 73:12 (‘‘ Behold these men are 
wicked, yet they are ever at ease...” (p. 6)), 74:5 (“‘ They are cut down 
as if one had brought up axes into a thicket of trees ” (p. 13)), 74:6 (“ And 
now all Thy sculptures .. . ” (p. 13)), 74:8c (‘‘ Let us make all God's 
festivals cease ” (p. 14)), 74:14 (“‘ ... to the birds and beasts . . .” (p. 13)), 
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74:20 (‘‘ Look upon the heathens, for they are full of lying, for the land is 
an abode of violence ” (p. 16)), 75:4 (‘‘ When the earth and all its in- 
habitants were dissolved . . .”’ (p. 19)), 75:7 (‘‘ For whether in the east or 
inthe west...” (p.. 20)) 75:9 (‘‘...and He will pour from this even 
the lees . . .” (p. 20)), 76:5 (“. . . the seekers of prey were despoiled . . .” 
(p. 24)), 76:7 (“. . . rider and horse . . .” (p. 24)), 76:9 (tenses (p. 24)), 
76:11 (“‘ For the wrath of men shall be subdued, and the remnant shall 
pat on gladness” (pp. 24-25)), 80:16 (the final clause which is almost 
identical with 18b was inserted by a mistake of the scribe (p. 51)), 81:16 
(‘And their time would be for ever” (p. 56)), 85:9 (“". . . and to the 
upright of heart . . .”’ (p. 74)), 87:6 (‘ Like men that pipe [and sing] is 
every one whose abode is in thee” (pp. 82f.)) ; 89:8-9 (“A God who 
isdreaded . . . is Yahweh God of hosts...” (p. 95)), 90:3ff (rearrangement 
of 4, 5a (“. . . the space of two hundred years .. .”), 3, 5b (.. . “‘ they are 
(in the morning) like the grass that grows ”’) (p. 103)), 90:10 (‘‘ The term 
of our years in innocence is seventy years . . .” (p. 104)), 91:13 (‘‘ Thou 
shalt tread on the lion and the viper .. .” (p. 109)), 94:15 (‘‘ For justice 
will come again to the righteous, and a reward to the upright of heart ” 
(p. 120)), 99:4 (‘‘ Holy is He and mighty, O king who lovest justice . . .” 
(p. 133)), 99:7 (“‘ They kept His precepts . . .” (p. 134)), 101:2 (I will treat 
of the perfect way, the paths of my God) (p. 139)), 102:3c (“.. . the 
doing of perverse deeds I hate...” (p. 139)), 102:8 (‘‘ I remain awake 
and am like a sparrow going to and fro on the housetop ” (pp. 143, 145)), 
105, 28 ( “... but they heeded not His words...” (p. 164)), 106:15 
("... and abundance into their throats . . .” (p. 171)), 109:18 (tenses and 
a rearrangement of 18a, 19, 18b (p. 187)), 110:3c-d (“... in the holy 
mountains ; from the womb princely state was thine, from the night 
thou were begotten ”’ (p. 193)), 110:5 (“‘ My Lord, because of Thy right 
hand, shall smite down kings. . .” (pp. 193f.)), 112:3a, 9b (“‘. . . and His 
righteousness shall endure for ever” (p. 200)), 112:5-6a (“ ... he can 
complete his affairs aright .. .”’ (p. 201)), 118:27b (“ . . . Begin the festival 
by pouring blood upon the horns of the altar . ..”” (p. 222)), 122:4c(“... 
where it was ordained for Israel . . .”’ (p. 250)), 138:1b (omits the clause 
found in the LXX which seems tc be a variant of verse 4b (p. 289)), 
138:8a (‘‘ Yahweh, my terror shall vanish . . .” (p. 290)), 139:11b (““... 
and night be a cloak about me... .” (p. 295)), 139:12c (‘‘ Both darkness 
and light are with Thee; at Thy command they were wondrously set 
apart...” (p. 295)), 139:16 (“‘ Days are assigned [to me] but I shall not 
be hidden in them . . .” (p. 296)), 141:4c (“I desire not the banquet of 
evil-doers . . .”” (p. 304)), 142:8c (“‘...on me the righteous look expect- 
antly . . .” (p. 308)), 145:9 (Yahweh is good to them that hope in Him ” 
(p. 321). These examples show how intrepidly and independently 
Monsignor Kissane has fixed his own Hebrew text. 

3. On occasion Monsignor Kissane discusses the arguments which 
some modern critics use to prove the composite character of certain 
psalms. Thus, with regard to ps. 89, refuting the views of Gunkel, Schmidt 
and Calés (whose opinion, incidentally, seems to be endorsed by Tournay). 
he defends the unity of the psalm on the ground that the introductory 
strophe merges into one single theme the various subjects with which the 
psalmist unquestionably deals. “It is incorrect to label verses 6-19 a 
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hymn on the Creation, for it deals with the history of Israel from the 
Exodus to the time of David. Again, the messianic oracle and the elegy 
are both necessary parts of the discussion of the problem created by the 
downfall of the dynasty of David. The same contrast between the prom. 
ises and the disillusion of the present is to be found in 44:2-9 compared 
with 44:10-17. All three sections are the logical development of the 
theme stated in the opening verses ”’ (p. 90). On p. 100 Monsignor Kissane 
explains why he disagrees with Gunkel, who holds that in ps. 90 verses 
13-17 is a later addition to the preceding verses : the parallel in 102:12ff, 
suffices to show that thoughts on God’s eternity can be suitably used as 
an introduction to a prayer begging for the restoration of Sion. Nor does 
the reference to the brevity of human life constitute an insurmountable 
difficulty. A similar emphasis is found in ps. 39:14 which is a prayer 
begging relief from sorrow and in Job 7:6-7 10:20; 14:1ff. Calés thinks 
that ps. 102 is made up of two distinct poems : 2-12, 24-28 (the prayer of 
an individual in danger of death) and 14-23 (the prayer of the community 
for the return from exile). Claiming that the psalm shows a really striking 
unity of purpose and logical development Monsignor Kissane argues: 
“ But surely there is nothing inconsistent in one lamenting his own early 
death and at the same time expressing his confidence that God would 
ultimately restore Sion. We find precisely the same antithesis between 
the shortness of human life and the eternity of God in ps. 90. The reason 
is obvious. Unlike man, whose plans may be frustrated by death, God 
will not fail to execute His plans ; for He is eternal. The division of the 
poem destroys the obvious antithesis between verses 12 and 13ff. Cf. 
103:15-18.” (p. 141). It is interesting to note that Tournay, like Calés, 
holds that this psalm combines an individual lamentation in ternary 
rhythm (cf. ps. 69) and a prayer for the restoration of Sion in elegiac 
rhythm. 

4. In this volume Monsignor Kissane discusses the date of the psalms 
much more frequently than in the first volume. To the period before the 
Exile he assigns: psalms 78 (p. 32), 80 (p. 47), 81 (p. 52), 82 (p. 57), 
83 (p. 61), 85 (p. 72), 88 (p. 84). In his opinion psalms 74 (p. 10), 75 
(p. 17). 76 (p. 21), 77( p. 26), 79 (p. 43), 84 (p. 67), 89 (p. 90), 90 (p. 100), 
91 (p. 106), 92 (p. 110), 93 (p. 114), 94 (p. 116), 102 (p. 141), 105 (p.159), 
106 (p. 165) and 132 (p. 270) derive from exilic times. To the post-exilic 
period belong psalms 73 (p. 2), 95 (p. 121), 96 (p. 124), 97 (p. 127), 99 
(p. 132), 103 (p. 147), 104 (p. 151), 115 (p. 206), 116 (p. 211), 118 (p. 217), 
120—134 (p. 244), 135 (p. 277), 156 (p. 281), 137 (p. 285), 138 (p. 288), 
139 (p. 291), 144 (p. 313), 147 (p. 325), 148 and 149 (p. 333). Ps. 87 was 
composed during or after the exile (p. 80). Of the following psalms there 
is no clear evidence of date : 86 (p. 76), 101 (p. 137), 111 and 112 (p. 199), 
140 (p. 298). The title of ps. 109 assigns it to David, and St. Peter regards 
verse 8 as spoken by David (Acts 1:20) ; from the psalm itself nothing can 
be gleaned concerning its date (p. 182). In ps. 110 there is nothing that 
contradicts its traditional ascription to David (p. 190). With most of 
these opinions the reviewer agrees. Perhaps ps. 89 should be assigned 
to the period before the exile ; verses 51f. do not necessarily imply that the 
kingdom has been utterly destroyed. 

5. Only once, and then referring to ps. 110, does Monsignor Kissane 
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formally discuss the messianic character of the psalms commented on in 
this volume. This psalm is directly messianic : the person with whom it 
deals is not an historical king, but the Messiah himself in whom the oracle 
of Nathan (2S. 7:8ff.) is to be fully verified (p. 189). Monsignor Kissane 
stresses this point even more explicitly than Tournay ; he is far in advance 
of Nétscher, who is still of the opinion that the psalmist directly addresses 
the king (?) on the day of his enthronement. In explaining ps. 110 Mon- 
signor Kissane makes no less than nine corrections of the Massoretic 
text, some of which have been noted above. He prefers to consider 
verse 2 as an inference from verse 1b-d made by the poet himself, though 
he admits the possibility of Yahweh’s still being the speaker as in verse | ; 
the name Yahweh could be used instead of the personal pronoun to 
emphasize God’s omnipotence (p. 191). Thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the readings of the Massoretic text in verse 3 he proposes the following 
reconstruction : “‘ With thee was princely rank in the day of thy birth, 
in the holy mountains ; from the womb princely state was thine, from the 
night thou wert begotten.” Monsignor Kissane’s conjectures in the two 
last clauses of verse 3 are most ingenious (pp. 192-193). Unquestionably 
the fact that 3c forms a good parallel to 3a is a point in its favour. The 
reviewer would rally readily to Monsignor Kissane’s rendering of 3d, 
were it not for the doctrinal importance of the variant “‘ I begot thee ” 
attested to by the LX X and the Syriac version. With Monsignor Kissane’s 
interpretation of the final strophe he thoroughly agrees : in verse 5 the 
poet addressing Yahweh describes the victories of the Messiah in war ; 
the conjectural readings of verse 6 show how the Messiah reigns in glory 
over the nations ; the emendations suggested in verse 7 stress that the 
Messiah reigns by virtue of Yahweh’s aid (pp. 193-195). Monsignor 
Kissane, however, seems to minimize certain nuances which throw 
considerable light on the nature of the Messiah. Though the reference to 
His being begotten by Yahweh is subject to dispute, we may not prescind 
from the fact that David, the author of the psalm, regards the Messiah as 
Yahweh’s equal. What other meaning may we ascribe to the invitation 
of sitting at Yahweh’s right hand? This is corroborated by David's 
styling the Messiah ‘‘ My Lord,” the very term with which he addresses 
Yahweh Himself in the more ancient text of the prayer said by him after 
reflecting on the import of Nathan’s oracle (compare ps. 110:1 with 2S. 
7:18 and 1 Chron. 17:16). And as our Lord asks the Pharisees, “‘ If David, 
then, calls Him ‘ Lord,’ how is He his son?” (Mt. 22:45). Since the 
Messiah is to belong to his own dynasty, the superiority which David 
ascribes to Him cannot be incompatible with Davidic descent. On the 
other hand, since David recognizes Yahweh as his only superior, he 
seemingly is of the opinion that the relations existing between Yahweh 
are much closer and less metaphorical than his own “ divine” sonship.* 
Monsignor Kissane rightly draws attention to another trait peculiar to 
this oracle, namely, that the Messiah, in addition to being king, will be a 
priest like Melchisedech. But the texts alleged, i.e., Jer. 30:21 and Zach. 


11 Cron. 17 : 16 reads ’Eléhim, whereas 2S 7 : 18 reads ’Adéndy. It should be 
remembered, of course, that the vowel points date from Massoretic times. In the 
earlier phases of the transmission of the text both ps. 110: 1 and 2 S 7: 18 read 
‘dny. fee L. DesnoveErs, Histoire du peuple hébreu, vol. 3, Paris, 1930, pp. 310f. 
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6: 13, scarcely prove that, according to the prophets, the Messiah would 
be both priest and king (p. 193). Very few commentators explain why 
the priesthood of the Messiah is compared with that of Melchisedech, 
Perhaps the psalmist prophetically alludes to the blessing which the new 
Melchisedech will impart to the authentic representatives of Abraham, 
In two other instances, namely, ps. 89 (p. 90) and ps. 91:16 (p. 109) 
Monsignor Kissane makes a fleeting reference to the messianic idea, 
Perhaps the messianism of ps. 89 deserves a more detailed treatment. 
Apart from stressing the generic prophetic promise concerning the 
perpetuity of David’s dynasty, verses 27ff seem to allude to the hope of 
establishing a world-wide empire. If, as Monsignor Kissane thinks, the 
psalm itself dates from exilic times, who precisely was the person then 
enduring insult (v. 52) in whom the psalmist places bis hopes of a messianic 
revival ? That is a problem which merits attention. The messianism of 
ps. 132, also, deserves consideration. Monsignor Kissane rightly notes 
that “‘ the promises to David are closely connected with God’s choice of 
Sion as His dwelling” (p. 273). The reviewer is of the opinion that the 
psalmist here fuses the older ideas of royal messianism with cultic patterns 
associated with the idea that Jerusalem is Yahweh’s resting-place (compare 
verse 13 with ps. 91:11, 2 Chron. 6:41, Ben Sirah 36: 4I1f.), thereby 
modifying the literal signification of the former. Psalms 91, 95, 97, 102, 
109, 118 etc. are sometimes ragarded as messianic in the spiritual sense. 
Monsignor Kissane does not deal with this aspect. One wonders if it is 
altogether wise to omit considerations bearing on the manner in which 
the writers of the New Testament use the Psalter. At any rate this 
problem fascinates prominent modern scholars?. And _ theological 
students for whom Monsignor Kissane destines his commentary, are 
likely to be curious about the answers given it. 

6. Of Monsignor Kissane’s interpretations of other psalms here are some 
examples : 

Ps. 73 proposes a doctrine of retribution that follows strictly traditional 
lines. Verse 24 makes no reference to rewards in the next life (p. 8). 
Unlike most commentators, Monsignor Kissane finds no reference to a 
pilgrimage in ps. 84. The supposed account of the tedious journey to 
Jerusalem is merely a metaphor describing the Chosen People’s present 
anguish which the poet contrasts with the description of the fertile 
land watered by plentiful rains, all of which are figures of future restoration 
(pp. 66, 70). Modern exegetes hold that the feast alluded to in ps. 118 is 
to be identified with the feast of Tabernacles. This opinion is improbable 
because the psalm makes no reference to the promulgation of the Mosaic 
Law with which this feast is invariably associated (see psalms 81 and 95). 


1 See B. F. C. Atkinson, The Christian’s Use of the Old Testament, London 1982 ; 
C. H. Dopp, The Old Testament in the New, London, 1952; Idem, According to 
the Scriptures, London, 1953. ; R. V. G. Tasker, The Old Testament in the New 
Testament, London, 1954; L. Carraux, Simples réflexions & propos de l’exégése 
apostolique, in Recueil Lucien Cerfaux, Gembloux, 1954, pp. 189-203; Idem, 
L’exégése de l’Ancient Testament par le Nouveau Testament, sbid., pp. 205-217; 
J. Dupont, L’utilisation i de l’Ancien Testament dans les discours des 
Actes in Ephem. Theol. Lov., 29 (1953) pp. 287-327; A. BertTRancs, La vocation 


des Gentils chez saint Paul. Exégése et heuristique pauliniennes des citations vétéro- 
testamentaires, ibid., 30 (1954), pp. 391-415, 
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Monsignor Kissane thinks that this psalm deals with the festival of the 
Pasch ; it is a song of thanksgiving for liberation and contains many 
allusions to the Exodus (p. 216). Verse 15 does not refer to the booths in 
which the people lived during the feast of Tabernacles, but to the ranks 
of the Israelites after they had crossed the Red Sea (p. 221) ; verse 27 
probably alludes to the killing of the paschal lamb after the evening 
sacrifice which marked the beginning of the Paschal festival (p. 223). 
According to many modern scholars, psalms 29, 47, 93, 96-99 and 149 
form a well-defined group; they frequently echo the teaching of the 
prophets, especially of Isaias, concerning the establishing of Yahweh’s 
universal kingdom at the end of time and are styled ‘ eschatological ” 
on that account. Monsignor Kissane does not give an eschatological 
signification to any of these psalms. In his opinion ps. 29 deals with 
God’s glory and power as manifested in the forces of nature ; its purpose 
isto instil confidence in the protection promised by God to Israel (vol. I, 
p. 125). Ps. 47 celebrates the deliverance of Jerusalem in 701 (vol. I, 
p. 205). Ps. 93 together with psalms 95-100 form a special group— 
Monsignor Kissane calls them “‘ the Kingship psaims ’’—which celebrate 
Yahweh’s resumption of His kingship over the universe which to all 
appearances He abandoned when He permitted His Chosen People to be 
vanquished by their enemies (pp. 114, 124, 127, 130, 134). Ps. 149 is a 
song destined to be sung in the Temple in thanksgiving for the restoration 
of Sion (p. 334). In terms borrowed from the theopanies of old, God is 
described as coming in majesty to judge the world; this description, 
however, invariably has reference to the historical deliverance of the 
Jews which gave occasion to these psalms (p. 126). 

Monsignor Kissane’s interpretation of the so-called eschatological 
psalms has the great advantage of tallying with the views expressed by 
him in his commentary on Isaias. Explicitly conceding that the language 
of these psalms frequently recalls that of Isaias (vol. I, p. 206; vol. II, 
pp. 115, 125, 128, 129 etc.), he consistently gives an historical signification 
to both the oracles of Isaias and the psalms. His view of ps. 73 is not al- 
together satisfactory. In the first place, the Hebrew expression lagah 
curing in verse 24 seems to have the technical meaning which it has in 
Gen. 5:4 and 2K 2:9, 10: it denotes the process in which Yahweh draws 
His chosen friends to Himself (see also ps. 49:10). Moreover, does not 
the psalmist oppose his own lot considered in its entirety to that of the 
prosperous wicked considered similarly in its entirety? He hopes to be 
continually with God (verse 23a). That implies that in this life God holds 
his hand and guides him by His counsel (verses 23b, 24a) and that after- 
wards he be brought to “ glory” (verse 24b). On the other hand the 
wicked enjoy traquillity despite their grievous sins (verse 12). But 
eventually they will die; they will be made little of by God ; they will 
“perish ” (verses 19, 20, 27). In the light of these antitheses the Hebrew 
expression ‘ahar as used in verse 24b clearly points to a state after death, 
and the “‘ glory” to which God assumes His faithful servant seems to 
denote a state of friendship and union with God. 

The length of this review is in itself a sincere tribute to the merits of 
Monsignor Kissane’s commentary. The reservations noted above are 
such as characterize a different outlook and trend of exegesis and are 
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mentioned solely for the sake of scientific probity. They do not detract 
in any way from the solidity of a work that is unquestionably the most 
important contribution to the study of the Psalter made in the English 
language by a Catholic during the past few decades. 


ALEXANDER KERRIGAN 0.F.M, 


FouNDATIONS OF JusTICcE. A Historico-CriticAL STUDY IN THOMIsm. 
By J. Newman with a preface by Jacques Leclercq. Cork 
University Press, 1954. 


We are being inundated with a flood of books, tracts and pamphlets 
dealing with the subject of social justice in all its ramifications. In most 
cases the basic argument is an appeal to the authority of St. Thomas, 
Yet, Dr. Newman’s is the first work I have seen which treats the matter 
systematically, comprehensively and intelligently. As Professor Leclercq 
points out in the preface to the work, Dr. Newman’s treatment of the 
question is practically exhaustive, no aspect of it has escaped him and he 
has consulted all the authors who could throw any light upon it. The 
result is that in reading this work carefully you begin to understand 
something about concepts and problems that have for long been a happy 
hunting ground ‘or loose and con‘used thinking. 

General Justice, Social Justice, Legal Justice, Law, Common Good. 
Equity, Obedience, Prudence, Patriotism, Charity—these fundamental 
concepts and their intricate interconnexions emerge clear and distinct 
from penetrating analyses of multiple texts of St. Thomas. Dr. Newman 
has certainly achieved one of the ends of rational discourse—the reduction 
of multiplicity to unity. It is, in fact, this “eature of his work that most 
impressed me. In this respect, his work is a landmark in the field of 
neo-thomist ethics and social philosophy. Legal justice as a divine attn- 
bute, political and domestic justice as embodiments of legal justice, 
charity its motive force and perfection in the case of the Christian, the 
City of Man a replica and part of the City of God—a grandiose conception 
that illustrates the unity and harmony of nature and supernature, of man 
the individual, man the citizen and man the child of God. These ideas 
bring home to us nostalgically what has been lost in the past few centuries : 
they have lost their meaning for many of our contemporaries. Dr. 
Newman does not, however, do justice to the mediaeval Augustinians. 
Pontifical theocracy is not a characteristic of mediaeval Augustinian 
thought. 

In detailed analyses of texts and in exegesis, Dr. Newman’s work 
is no less impressive. His correction of Professor Hering’s interpreta 
tion of legal justice in St. Thomas is subtle and convincing. For Pro- 
fessor Hering, St. Thomas has two distinct conceptions of legal justice 
—the virtue which orders the acts of all the other virtues to the common 
good, and a totally different conception, the perfect observance of law 
or the ensemble of all the virtues. Dr. Newman shows that legal justice 
is a “ virtue which, in the ruler by making law and in the subject by 
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obeying law, ordains the acts of all the virtues to the common good.” 
In this connexion, I cannot see why Dr. Newman translates impustitia 
legalis (the vice opposed to legal justice) as dlegal injustice. Why not 
legal injustice ? 

Dr. Newman’s study is a noteworthy contribution to the history of 
mediaeval philosophy. But what he has done for St. Thomas will need 
to be done for other mediaeval scholastics before we have a complete 
and exact tableau of that period of intellectual ferment. Such a tableau, 
in defining the historical setting of the thought of Aquinas, would enable 
us to grasp its full implications. In the meantime, Dr. Newman’s work 
will, I believe, do much to reinstate the thomist conception of legal justice 
and to render it attractive, if not acceptable, to modern jurists. It is a 
work that no Catholic interested in social philosophy can afford to neglect. 
I hope that Dr. Newman will find time to expand it into a complete 
treatise on social philosophy. 


THEODORE CROWLEY, O.F.M. 


ANALECTA GREGORIANA. Vol. LVI. THE TEACHING OF GILBERT PORRZTA 
ON THE TRINITY AS FOUND IN HIS COMMENTARIES ON BoETHIUs, by 
Michael E. Williams. Vol. LXIV. CarpinaLt RoBEerT PULLEN. 
An English theologian of the twelfth century, by F. Courtney, 
S. J. Romae, Apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae. 


These two volumes in the series Analecta Gregoriana are devoted to a 
study of two of the most interesting figures in the theological revival of 
the twelfth century. The importance of that century in the history of 
theology has been receiving increasing recognition of late. Not only have 
the works of some of its better known representatives come in for fresh 
consideration but many hitherto unpublished works from the period have 
seen the light of day. It was indeed a century of remarkable intellectual 
activity, certainly by contrast with those which had immediately preceded 
it. It is no exaggeration to say that theology then made greater progress 
in fifty years than it had in the whole period since St. Augustine. 

The movement which sought to give a reasoned explanation of the 
traditional teaching of Christianity had many difficulties to contend with 
which were inherent in the nature of the undertaking. But, as well as 
that, it had to face opposition from those who looked with suspicion and 
hostility on any attempt to rationalize the teaching of revelation. Men 
like St. Bernard had little use for the efforts made by many serious 
thinkers of their day to investigate and explain further the meaning of 
the traditional faith. In their view it was sufficient to know on the 
authority of the church that there are three persons in God and to try to 
show how that was not contrary to reason could only lead to disaster. 
The issue raised was a very fundamental one. It had to do with the 
lawfulness of making use of the secular science of dialectic to investigate 
and explain the teachings of the faith. 

Gilbert Porreta’s name is known to most students of theology from a 
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brief mention, in the tract on the Trinity, that he exceeded the limits of 
strict orthodoxy on some points about which they are not too clear. 
Actually he was one of the leading figures in the intellectual world of his 
time. Educated at the great schools of Chartres and Laon, be taught 
theology in Chartres, where he was chancellor, and subsequently in 
the Cathedral school of Paris. Strangely enough, although he spent most 
of his life as a professor of theology, it was only after he became bishop 
of his native Poitiers in 1142 that he got into trouble for his theological 
opinions. In 1146 two of his archdeacons protested against his teaching 
on the Trinity and denounced him to Rome. The Pope referred the 
matter to a council to be held in Paris the next year. No decision was 
reached at Paris and the question came before the council of Rheims in 
1148 where the opposition to Gilbert’s teaching was led by St. Bernard. 
The story of what happened at Rheims is an involved one and it is no 
part of Father Williams’s purpose to tell it. Four propositions were 
drawn up proclaiming the orthodox teaching on matters on which Gilbert 
was supposed to have erred. These Gilbert had no hesitation in accepting 
but fe clearly believed that his own teaching had been misrepresented. 
The Council forbade the reading or the reproducing of his commentary 
on Boethius until he had corrected it. 

Father Williams’s concerr in the present study is to examine Gilb:>rt’s 
teaching on the Trinity as it is found in his commentaries on Boethius. 
His book begins with a bibliography which is more than a mere list of 
names and publications and gives a brief estimate of the nature and 
value of each contribution. It thus provides the reader with an up-to-date 
knowledge of the present position of scholarship on the question. The 
first chapter gives the historical back-ground in which Gilbert’s views 
were elaborated and the context in which they came to be controverted. 
The examination of Gilbert’s teaching in the commentaries is preceded 
by a chapter which examines and explains his terminology and some of 
his main philosophical ideas. Inevitably this chapter makes heavy going, 
but it is well worth while because it is here, if at all, we are likely to find 
the key to Gilbert’s thought. Chapter four deals with the criticism of 
Gilbert’s teaching that was urged by some of his countemporaries and 
tries to see how far it was justified in the light of the author’s own invest- 
gation. Of these contemporaries the views of Geoffrey of Auxerre, John 
of Salisbury and Otto of Freising are dealt with in some detail. Geoffrey, 
who was St. Bernard’s secretary at Rheims—and for that reason his 
impartiality is not beyond question—represents the case against him, 
while the other two are more in his favour. 

The author’s final verdict on Gilbert’s orthodoxy is that the case 
against him cannot be proved. The world of ideas in which he moved 
was so different from that of many of his contemporaries, and particularly 
from that of the people who were responsible for the attack on him at 
Rheims, that it is difficult to institute a ditect comparison between the 
teaching to be found in his own works and the doctrine of the propositions 
brought against him at Rheims. 

Father Williams has written an interesting chapter in the history of 
the theology of the Trinity and in fitting Gilbert and his teaching into the 
context of the twelfth century he provides a useful introduction to the 
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study of early medieval theology. 

A contemporary of Gilbert’s and his immediate successor in the chair 
of theology in the Cathedral school of Paris was the Englishman, Robert 
Pullen. Earlier he had taught Scripture at Oxford for five years—not the 
University of Oxford which was not yet in existence but in a school 
attached to one of the Oxford churches. He was made a cardinal in 
1144—the first Englishman to be raised to that dignity—and papal 
chancellor. His most famous work is the Libri Sententiarum VIII written 
some ten years betore the Sentences of Peter Lombard. He had a rich 
and original mind and he brought to the study of theology a solid know- 
ledge of Scripture and a close acquaintance with the traditional teaching. 
With his genius for speculation he took a prominent part in the contem- 

movement for employing reason and philosophy in the explanation 
of the truths of faith. Unlike some of the others he was on friendly terms 
with St. Bernard who thought highly of his theology. In his own day his 
reputation as a theologian and a teacher stood very high and the influence 
of his opinions can be traced in many subsequent thinkers. The success 
of Peter’s Lombard’s Sentences and the dominating position accorded it 
in the schools of theology may be the reason why Pullen’s influence was 
not in fact greater than it was. Modern opinion is coming round to the 
view that his importance in the history of theolcgy has been too little 
appreciated by scholars. 

In this work Father Courtney gives an account of Pullen’s theology 
which takes us through practically every tract in the theological curri- 
culum. He takes up each of the great questions and gives a comprehensive 
and readable exposition of Pullen’s teaching. On all of them Pullen had 
acontribution to make to the theology of his day. If he is more generally 
remembered for his teaching on the Sacrament of Penance, there are 
many other questions on which his views are worth recalling. Father 
Courtney’s book will be of value not only to the student who happens to 
be interested in some point in the teaching of Robert Pullen, either for 
itsown sake or for purposes of comparison with subsequent developments. 
It will also be read with interest by students of twelfth century theology 
and its problems and by all who would like to know what the teaching 
of theology was like in those far off days. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


NaTURE AND GRACE. Mathias Joseph Scheeben. Translated by Cyril 
Vollert, S.J., S.T.D. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis and London. 


Mathias Joseph Scheeben (1835-1885) has been described as the greatest 
ulative theologian of the nineteenth century. As a student in the 
se University in Rome he numbered among his professors the 
distinguished names of Perrone, Franzelin, Passaglia, Schrader and 
Kleutgen. At the time that be began to teach theology in Cologne, the 
tendency towards rationalism typified by men like Hermes and Gunther 
was making its presence felt in theology, and there was a real danger that 
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theology might lose sight of its supernatural character altogether. These 
tendencies Scheeben deliberately set out to counteract and in all his 
theological writings he aimed at bringing out the supernatural economy of 
salvation in all its beauty and sublimity. 

From the outset of his career the idea of the supernatural appears as 
the heart and centre of his theological thinking. In 1860, the year he 
began his professorial work in Cologne, he published an article in De 
Katholik in which he expounded the doctrine of the supernatural and its 
importance in the Christian life. Within the next two years he wrote three 
works all dealing with the theology of the supernatural. The third of 
these was a popular work explaining the wonders of divine grace and the 
practical application in the Christian life. In a translation, entitled 
The Glories of Divine Grace, it has been the best known of Scheeben’s 
works in the English-speaking world. The first of them, Natur und Gnade, 
published in 1861, of which we have here a translation, was a work of 
speculative theology which immediately placed its young author in the 
front rank of the theologians of his day. 

This work, written when he was only twenty six years of age, contains 
most of the ideas which were to be characteristic of the remarkable 
theological syntheses to be found in the better known works of Scheeben. 
All the qualities that were to make him one of the greatest theologians of 
the century are here apparent, an immense erudition that included a 
deep knowledge of Scripture and the Fathers and a genius for combining 
speculative and positive theology which never allowed his speculation 
to lose touch with the revealed sources. He placed a fresh emphasis on 
the fact that the life of grace is a new state of being which makes us 
children of God and sharers in the divine life, and that all this is so much 
a reality that there is set up in fact between God and man a new relation 
that is analogous to that which exists between the divine persons them- 
selves. Claiming to find his inspiration in the Greek Fathers, he pointed 
out that the divinization of man which is established by created grace 
finds its perfection in the substantial indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 

Not the least part of Scheeben’s contribution to the theology of Grace 
and the Supernatural was to restore to it the réle assigned to Gratia 
Increata in Patristic tradition. The Fathers, particulary the Greek 
Fathers, thought of man’s sanctification not merely, or even primarily, 
as the infusion of a new accidental quality, but as a substantial indwelling 
of a Divine Person. It was a tradition which a too arid scholasticism had 
gradually lost sight of and an overweening rationalism had no use for, and 
theology was the poorer without it. Scheeben must receive much of the 
credit for having given it back to the theology of our time. 

Scheeben was a difficult author and even among his own countrymen 
he had the reputation of being unusally obscure. One reviewer of Th 
Mysteries of Christianity, when it first appeared, described reading it 
through as a labour of Hercules. In spite of the difficulty and obscurity of 
his style his works have been widely read and have been re-edited several 
times. Until recently most of them have not been familiar to English- 
speaking readers and those responsible for the translation of his more 
important works in recent times have been doing a splendid service to 
theology in these countries. There are few traces of the difficulty and 
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obscurity of the original in Father Vollert’s translation. He makes 
Scheeben easy and pleasant reading. 
GERARD MITCHELL. 


NEUTESTAMENTLICHE STUDIEN FUR RUDOLF BULTMANN. (Beihefte zur 
ZNTW). Herausgegeben von Walther Eltester. Alfred Tépel- 
mann, Berlin, 1954. 

The articles in this volume are a tribute presented by former pupils 
and admirers from many lands to the well-known scholar Rudolph 
Bultmann on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. Though Bultmann’s 
researches have extended well beyond the field of the New Testament, 
the contributors to the volume have concentrated on various aspects of 
New Testament studies because the recipient of their homage has always 
taken a particular interest in the interpretation of the message of the 
New Testament and its application to the present day. One does not 
expect a strictly defined plan in a Festschrift of this kind, but the Editor 
has conveniently arranged the various themes discussed under the general 
headings, Zur Methode der Neutestamentliche Arbeit, Zur Vorgeschichte und 
zr Umwelt des Neuen Testamentes, Zu den Evangelien, Zur Apostel- 
geschichte und zu den Briefen. 

The list of titles will give a fair idea of the variety and relative im- 
portance of the subjects treated: Formgeschichtliche Beobachtungen zur 
Christusverkiindigung in der Gemeindepredigt (Dahl); Preaching and 
Exegesis (Manson) ; Christian Eschatology and Historical Met 
(Minear) ; Biblical Hermeneutic and American Scholarship (Wilder) ; Die 
neuentdeckte Qumran-Texte und das Judenchristentum der Pseudoklement- 
inen (Cullmann) ;2éva as “ self,” “‘ person” in the Septuagint (Grobel) ; 
Spatjtidisches Prophetentum (Michel); Das Denken der friihchristlichen 
Gnosis ((Schlier) ; Das Doppelgebot der Liebe (Bornkamm) ; Tlétpos Kai 
métpa (Clavier) ; Jesu Wort vom Kreuztragen (Dinkler) ; Die vollkommene 
Gewissheit, zur Auselgung von Mt. 5:48 (Fuchs); The Authenticity of 
Jesus’ Sayings (Grant) ; Die Anfange der johannetschen Tradition (Gyllen- 
berg); Remarques sur les textes de l’ Ascension dans Luc-Actes (Menoud) ; 
Tradition und Redaktion im Markusevangelium (Riesenfeld) ; The Struc- 
ture and Significance of Luke 24 (Schubert) ; Ein Witz des Apostels Paulus 
(von Campenhausen) ; ‘ Was von Anfang war” (Conzelmann) ; Gott und 
die Natur in der Areopagrede (Eltester) ; Theologische Beobachtungen zu 
8& (Fascher) ; Die missionarische Aufgabe in der Mischehe (Jeremias) ; 
Das Formular einer neutestamentlichen Ordinationspardnese (Kaésemann) ; 
Gal. 2:14 dp8otroSotew (Kilpatrick) ; Verlobung und Heirat bei Paulus 
(Kimmel) ; Die Gnosis der Manner nach | Petr. 3:7 (Reicke). 

Not all the topics discussed in the volume are of great intrinsic interest 
or importance, and obviously the appeal of most of the essays will be to 
the specialist rather than to the general reader. They will be appreciated 
for the insight they give into current trends of thought on some funda- 
mental problems of New Testament interpretation, as well as for the 
interesting suggestions put forward on points of detail. All in all, they 
make a handsome tribute to the scholar in whose honour they have been 
written. 
jJoun A. O’FLYNN 
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La DocTRINE SPIRITUELLE DE Dom MARMION. By M. Philipon, 0O.P. 
Paris : Desclée de Brouwer. 1954. Pp. 315. 


‘“‘ When the history of the spirituality of the twentieth century comes 
to be written, a beginning must be made with Dom Marmion.” Thus 
does the distinguished author of this work underline the incalculable 
importance of the spiritual teaching of Abbot Columba Marmion. It is 
now abundantly clear that Dom Marmion was one of those providential 
teachers whom God raises up from time to time to recall men to certain 
fundamental aspects of the Gospel message. In this work Pére Philipon 
presents a synthesis of his teaching. He has had access to all the sources, 
including many unpublished letters and manuscript notes, and has 
studied them carefully over a number of years. In order to capture the 
spirit of Benedictine spirituality, which influenced Dom Marmion so 
profoundly, Pére Philipon has spent a considerable time in the Abbey at 
Maredsous, where Dom Marmion was Abbot for several years. So 
thorough a preparation for his task, allied to unusual gifts of penetration 
and exposition, has enabled him to produce a work of outstanding value 
—authoritative, well-balanced, lucid, doing full justice to the depth and 
richness of Dom Marmion’s spiritual ideas. 

The focal point of all Dom Marmion’s teaching is our spiritual adoption 
in Christ. “ All sanctity consists in being by grace what Jesus Christ is 
by nature : a child of God.” Other authors have emphasized the import- 
ance of this principle, but it was the genius of Dom Marmion to make it 
the sum-total of his spirituality. This spirituality is therefore essentially 
simple, and herein lies in large measure the secret of its attraction and its 
power. The soul that follows Dom Marmion’s teaching finds all its efforts 
unified to a remarkable degree in the single aim of reproducing in itself, 
according to its measure, the supernatural life of Christ. It is not primarily 
Dom Marmion’s aim to trace in detail the stages by which the soul attains 
to the “‘ measure of the age of the fulness of Christ.”” His spiritual system 
is not set forth in an analysis and classification of the moral virtues, but 
in the constant return to a few fundamental ideas of extraordinary 
fecundity : spiritual birth through baptism ; living in Christ and dying 
to sin ; reproducing Christ in the soul through grace and the imitation of 
His virtues ; adoration of the Father in union with Christ under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost ; union with the Blessed Trinity through 
grace ; loving Christ in His members; praise of God in the liturgy; 
living as a child of Mary as the condition of being a child of God. The 
enumeration of these ideas shows very clearly how eminently Pauline is 
Dom Marmion’s spirituality. To an equal degree it is evangelical, for it 
reproduces with remarkable fidelity the lofty vision ot St. John. The 
integral Christianity of the New Testament comes to life again in Dom 
Marmion’s pages, embellished with new riches drawn from the Fathers, 
the liturgy and the Summa Theologica. The writings of the Benedictine 
Abbot are, therefore, wonderfully fitted to form the mind, to mould it 
after the mind of Christ, until Christ becomes the centre of all its thoughts. 
That is their special function—the all-important one of developing the 
interior spirit. Other writers have treated of the details of the spiritual 
life, of the tactics to be employed in the changing phases of the spiritual 
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combat. Dom Marmion’s vocation is simpler and incomparably higher. 
He is the strategist, outlining in a few broad strokes the great objective 
and the grand plan of campaign. His thoughts may often seem less 
helpful for our immediate circumstances and less attuned to our particular 
mood than those of other authors ; to one who reads one of his books 
through he may appear needlessly repetitive. But his ideas do bear 
repetition, they are of such fundamental importance. It was his aim to 
teach his lesson over and over again, constantly recalling attention to the 
centre of the spiritual life, which is Christ and His divine life. For him 
every spiritual idea, every facet of the Christian life, leads directly to 
Christ and His divine sonship. It is in setting this fact in clear relief that 
M. Philipon’s skill is most apparent. There are sure to be many Irish 
readers for his book, which opens with the words ‘‘ Dom Marmion est un 
saint Irlandais.” 


KEvin McNAMARA. 


STORIA DEL COLLEGIO RoMANO. By Riccardo G. Villoslada, S.J. Analecta 
Gregoriana, "no. LXVI. Rome, Universitas Gregoriana, 1954. 
Pp. 356. No price given. 


This is the story of over two hundred years of a great educational 
achievement, planned in the mind of St. Ignatius as part of the great 
work of education demanded by the counter-reformation. The Collegio 
Romano was in a very true sense the prototype of Jesuit colleges. It 
was not altogether the first in timne, but it came to be the model for 
others. Its practice and experience was the major factor in the evolu- 
tion of Jesuit pedagogy, the Ratio Studiorum. 

On 22 February 1551 a school was opened in very modest premises, 
which proclaimed itself a “‘ free school, of grammar, the humanities 
and Christian doctrine.” Success was immediate and growth continuous, 
until, under the patronage of Gregory XIII, and with considerable 
financial assistance from him, the school found a permanent head- 
quarters in the great building in the Piazza del Collegio Romano. 

Here it passed two uninterrupted centuries, until the suppression 
of the Jesuits in 1773. At this point the present history concludes. 
The Jesuits of course returned to control on their restoration after the 
Napoleonic wars, and continued in the college until it was expropriated 
in 1873 after the unification of Italy. Though they lost their building 
their schools continued. The faculties of higher studies finally found a 
home in the Piazza della Pilotta in the new Gregorian University, 
the name of which commemorates the sixteenth-century Pope who 
was such a great benefactor of the college. 

This history of the college down to the year 1773 contains a wealth 
of material, capably handled. Though the text is an Italian translation 
from a Spanish original, the translation has been done so competently 
that very few signs of it are apparent. The story runs easily, and if it is 
told with a certain amount of fietas, there is no more than is very pardon- 
able in the circumstances. 
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Of course, much had to be omitted. I think that this will be par. 
ticularly felt by those who may be primarily interested in the foreign 
students at the Jesuit schools in Rome. For instance, I can find only 
two passing references to the students of the Irish College, which was 
under Jesuit control from 1635 until shortly before the suppression 
of the Society. In this matter, the absence of a formal bibliography 
is very regrettable. There is only a general reference to the manuscripts 
in the Fondo Gesuitico in the Biblioteca Vittorio Emmanuele, to which, 
it seems, most of the manuscripts of the Collegio Romano passed after 
1873. Detail in matters like this would be very welcome to those who 
might be interested in further exploration of matters necessarily omitted 
or curtailed in the text. 


PaTRICK J. Corisu. 


New PrRoBLeMs IN MEpiIcaL Etuics. Edited in English by Dom Peter 
Flood, O.S.B. Translated from the French by Malachy Carroll. 
Cork : The Mercier Press (1954). Pp. 303. Price 21/- 


This is an English translation of a group of articles on medical deon- 
tology originally published in the “ Cahiers Laénnec.’”’ The first volume 
in the series dealt with Sexual Problems of the Adolescent, Intersexuality, 
Abortion, and the Lourdes Cures. This second volume is concerned 
with subjects, all of topical and some of perennial interest, viz. Artificial 
Insemination, Narcoanalysis, Medical Responsibility, the Medical Secret 
and finally Death. The method of presentation is that of the first volume: 
each topic is discussed from the medical, legal and moral viewpoints 
while the pertinent psychological considerations are not neglected. The 
editor contributes an useful foreword to each section. 

The merits of this comprehensive approach. can best be gleaned from 
the section on artificial insemination. A rather full account is given of 
the medical side which so abstracts from the moral aspect that one gets 
the impression that all that is described is held to be licit. However, 
that impression is corrected by the subsequent discussion of the moral 
principles involved. The next section dealing with narcoanalysis stresses 
the limited efficacy of this therapeutic procedure. Its utility in times 
of peace apparently did not equal its war-time record and it is steadily 
declining in popularity. Associated with narcoanalysis however is the 
myth of the ‘truth drug’ popularly supposed to force the patient to 
speak the truth. Here many widespread illusions regarding the powers 
of such drugs are dispelled ; the value of the ‘ revelations ’ obtained by 
their use is carefully examined and the morality of deciding criminal 
responsibility with their help is evaluated. In the discussion it is the legal 
rather than the moral considerations that are stressed. The same remark 
applies with even greater force to the next two sections where the obliga- 
tions of the doctor to his patient and society, and his duty to keep the 
medical secret are in question ; the whole discussion is ruled by the 
statutes of French Law. The last section consists of a number of dis 
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courses on death stressing the Christian attitude and the way the patient 
can be helped at that moment. 

There is much valuable matter in this book but it could be reduced to 
half its present size without lessening its appeal to its intended public. 
The overlapping is considerable and the amount of space devoted to 
French law is inordinate. For these reasons it is dear at one guinea but 
the production is good and the format is pleasing. 


T. CROWLEY. 


NoTES ON THE HEBREW TEXT OF I Kincs XVII-XIX anp XXI-XXII. 
Study Notes on Bible Books. By Norman H. Snaith, M.A. 
London, The Epworth Press, 1954. Pp. 109. 


The beginnings of the study of the Hebrew text of the Bible contain 
many features which tend to discourage the aspiring Orientalist. He is 
brought face to face with constructions and expressions which are very 
different from those of the European languages. Though there is no royal 
road to the understanding of the Hebrew Bible, works like Mr. Snaith’s 
can render the beginner’s path much less difficult. The author parses 
each word of five chapters in the first book of Kings, and occasionally 
adds some useful comments. 

We give here some samples of his work. Discussing the last word in 
I Kings 18:18, he writes : ‘‘ Article plus plural of masc. noun baal (lord, 
husband), but used here of the gods of Canaan, referring to the local 
identifications of the great god Baal.” His comment on ’‘asherah in 
I Kings 18:19 reads : ‘‘ It was formerly held that this word was used only 
of the sacred pole, once to be found close by an altar in association with a 
stone pillar, and that the use of the word in such a case as this (in con- 
juction with Baal) was a confusion of later times. The Ras Shamra 
tablets have made it clear that there was also a goddess named Asherah, 
and that even in pre-Hebrew times she was confused with Astarte.” 

: Mr. Snaith—a scholar of sober and balanced judgement—deserves much 
credit for compiling these excellent notes. The work can be recommended 
to the many divinity students to whom this notice introduces it. The 
publishers are to be praised for the taste with which the book is produced. 


MICHAEL LEAHY. 


De Statipus ParticuLarisus. By E. F. Regatillo S.J. and M. Zalba S.J. 
Santander : Editorial Sal Terrae. Pp. 267. 


Over the last few years Frs. Regatillo and Zalba have published, in 
the Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos series, their Theologiae Moralis 
Summa in three volumes. This is a work of outstanding merit, thoroughly 
up-to-date and richly documented. The original intention of the authors 
was to include in their Summa a discussion of the questions which are 
customarily treated under the heading De Statibus Particularibus. But 
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considerations of space forced them to abandon that intention and to 
omit these questions. And now, to fill the lacuna they have published a 
supplementary tract—not, however, in the Biblioteca series, and one 
wonders why, but under the editorial aegis of Sal Terrae. 

The tract De Statibus Particularibus covers the usual ground and, 
perhaps a bit more, and, certainly at many points more, precisely than 
most of the general text-books. The various duties of particular secular 
states are discussed, briefly but competently, in the first section. There 
is ample reference here to the relevant Papal addresses to medical and 
legal groups. In the second section the authors deal with the special 
obligations of the clerical state and with the duties of those who hold 
certain ecclesiastical offices. The third section is devoted to a discussion 
of the main obligations of the religious life. In the second and third 
sections the discussion naturally takes, for the most part, the form of a 
commentary on the appropriate canons of the Code of Canon Law. 
Finally there are two very short chapters—one dealing with societies 
which live a common life and the other with secular institutes. It can be 
said that in all the discussions the high standard set by the authors in 
their Summa is well maintained. Clarity of thought and expression 
is the outstanding characteristic. There is also a full awareness of the 
many modern problems. 


J. McCartny. 
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THE INTEGRITY OF CONFESSION 


Readers of the Irish Theological Quarterly may remember an article on ‘‘ Reserved 
Sins and Censures”’ in an earlier issue, which was received as a welcome con- 
tribution in a difficult section of the moral theology of Penance. In the belief that 
other such articles from the author would be of interest to our readers, we hope 
to carry some further similar contributions. The present one deals with the prac- 
tical subject of integrity in confession. EpitTors. 


Of the many qualities which a penitent’s confession must possess, 

integrity or completeness is the most important and requires the 
most extensive consideration in any treatment of the moral theology 
of the sacrament of penance. It is unnecessary to emphasize how 
serious for a priest in his confessional practice is this subject of 
the integrity of confession and the various other questions that 
arise in connexion with it. 
Meaning. By the integrity or completeness of confession is meant 
that a penitent confesses all the sins which should be confessed or 
at least all those which he can confess in the circumstances. A 
confession may be integral or complete in two different ways, or 
there may be two different degrees of completeness. These 
are generally referred to in theological terminology as “‘ material ”’ 
and ‘‘formal”’ integrity. Unfortunately, the use of these terms 
by writers on penance is not always uniform or consistent, with 
the result that in some works there is room for confusion in regard 
to the meaning of the terms themselves.* 

Material. The nature of the sacrament of penance requires 
that the penitent should confess all his necessary matter, that is, 
all his postbaptismal mortal sins not yet confessed and absolved 
from—with their number, species, external act, and circumstances 
which change the malice of the act, as explained below. If the 
penitent complies with this requirement, his confession has what 
is called material integrity, in that the matter actually confessed 


‘In particular, as employed by some authors the term “ material’”’ integrity 
would apply even to a confession that is incomplete, merely because some necessary 
matter was forgotten in spite of a careful examination of conscience; whereas 
“formal” integrity would refer to a confession that is consciously incomplete 
because of some excusing cause other than forgetfulness. So, e.g., St. Alphonsus, 
Theologia Moralis, Romae,1908, (ed. Gaudé), lib. 6, tr.4, De Sacramento Poenitentiae, 
n. 465 ; Vermeersch, Theologiae Moralis Principia, Brugis, 1927, (ed. 2), III, n. 583 ; 
Ferreres, Compendium Theologiae Moralis, Barcinone, 1925, (ed. 13), II, n. 569. 
-~/) quorum Theory and Practice of the Confessional, New York, 1906, (ed. 2), 
p- 184, note, 
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corresponds with the matter which should be confessed. His con- 
fession is really or actually or objectively complete : it is as complete 
as it should be, even absolutely speaking or considered in the 
abstract. 

Formal. Sometimes, however, the penitent’s confession cannot 
be as complete as absolutely speaking it should be. The penitent 
may have forgotten sins which he should in fact confess ; or he 
may find himself otherwise unable to tell all that should be told. 
Still, if he confesses all the sins which he can confess in the circum- 
stances, being excused from confessing the others, his confession 
is as complete as he is bound to make it. It then has what is called 
formal integrity, in that the matter confessed corresponds with 
what the penitent is bound to confess in the circumstances. 
This confession is morally or virtually or subjectively complete : it 
is as complete as it should be, relatively speaking or considered 
in the concrete. 

A confession therefore has material integrity if the penitent 
confesses all his necessary matter. It has formal integrity if he 
confesses all the necessary matter which he is aware of and can 
confess in the circumstances. So, if a penitent committed six 
mortal sins since his last confession, he is bound to confess all six 
of them. If he does in fact confess all six, his confession has material 
integrity. If, forgetting or justly omitting one of them, he confesses 
only five, his confession has formal integrity. In actual fact, in 
this latter case the confession is incomplete when measured in 
reference to the law of confession ; but it is complete, formally 
complete, when measured in reference to the penitent’s obligation 
in the concrete circumstances. When a confession therefore has 
material integrity, the penitent tells all the sins which absolutely 
speaking should be told ; when it has formal integrity, he tells all 
the sins which he can and should tell in the actual circumstances. 
Formal integrity sufficient and necessary. It is Catholic teaching 
that, in sacramental confession, formal integrity is sufficient and 
yet necessary. When Christ instituted the sacrament of penance, 
He did not oblige men to do what is physically or morally impossible. 
The law of integrity in confession, like other positive laws, admits 
of excusation. Consequently a penitent is obliged only to make his 
confession as complete as he can in the circumstances. 

Formal integrity, however, is necessary in confession. It is ne- 
cessary primarily because of the judicial character of the sacrament 
of penance. The confessor cannot pass a fair judgment unless he 
knows the facts of the case; and, in the matter of sins, he can 
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know the facts only if the penitent himself tells him. It is necessary 
moreover because the confessor must know the state of the peni- 
tent in order to impose a suitable penance and prescribe suitable 
remedies. “‘ If the sick man is ashamed to show his wound to the 
physician,” says the Council of Trent quoting St. Jerome, “‘ medicine 
cannot cure what it does not know about.’ Since formal integrity 
then is necessary, a penitent is entitled to depart from material 
integrity only in so far as he is excused in the circumstances. Con- 
sequently, if a penitent keeps back a mortal sin without any ex- 
cusing cause, he commits a grave sin of sacrilege in concealing a 
sin which he could and should tell in the circumstances. For he 
is gravely bound to make a complete confession, except in so far 
as he is excused from doing so. 

We will now consider separately :—I. the extent of integrity or 
what must be told for a confession to be complete ; and II. the 
causes which excuse from material integrity and leave a formally 
integral confession sufficient and lawful. 


SECTION I. THE EXTENT OF INTEGRITY 


Here we set forth first the law concerning the necessity and 

extent of integrity and then an explanation of its individual re- 
quirements. 
The law. The divine law concerning the necessity of integrity in 
confession is laid down in canon go1, which reproduces the teaching 
of the Council of Trent on this matter.? One who after baptism has 
committed mortal sins, which have not yet been directly remitted by 
the keys of the Church, must confess all of them of which he ts conscious 
after a careful examination of conscience, and must set forth in con- 
fession the circumstances which change the species of a sin. 

According to the divine law of confession, therefore, an integral 
confession requires that the penitent should confess all his necessary 
matter, that is: (i) all his postbaptismal mortal sins, not yet dir- 
tctly remitted, including (ii) the external sinful act, along with 
(ii) their number, (iv) species, and (v) the circumstances which 
gravely change the species. 

() All mortal sins. The penitent must confess all his necessary 
matter, that is, all his postbaptismal mortal sins not yet confessed 
and absolved from. The divine law does not require the confession 
of venial sins and, ordinarily at all events, ecclesiastical law does 


1 Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum, n. 899, *Tbid., nn. 899, 917° 
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not require their confession either. But the confession of mortal 
sins involves also the confession of the external sinful acts or 
omissions. 

(ii) External sin. For an integral confession, the penitent must con- 
fess not merely the sinful act of will but also, in the case of external 
sins, the sinful external act or omission. The reason is that, although 
sin resides in the will, the external and internal acts constitute 
one moral unit. Moreover, the external act gives rise sometimes to 
obligations, such as those of making restitution or of avoiding the 
occasion of sin, which would not arise from the internal act by itself 
and which the confessor must be informed of, in order to be able 
to discharge his office as judge in the sacrament. A penitent then 
who committed theft must confess that he stole, and not merely 
that he intended to steal ; and a penitent who missed Mass, that he 
did miss Mass and not merely that he intended to miss it. 

(ili) Number. Since the penitent must confess all his mortal sins 
of which he is aware after a careful examination of conscience, he 
must tell the number of them ; and he must tell it as accurately as 
he can, without adding to it on the one hand, or taking from it 
on the other. A number of different possibilities should be con- 
sidered here, according as the penitent knows or does not know 
the exact number of his mortal sins, and according as he can or 
cannot give an approximate estimate of them, when he does not 
know their number exactly. 

1) If he knows the exact number, he must tell it. It will not be 
sufficient to qualify the number with the word “ about,” or to 
substitute for it such expressions as “ often” or “‘ sometimes.” 
In this matter a deliberate lie would make the confession sacrilegious. 
However, frequently when the qualification ‘‘ about” is added 
without justification, it is done in good faith, being prompted some- 
times by scrupulosity. 

2) If the penitent does not know the exact number after carefully 
examining his conscience, he should give as approximate an estimate 
of them as he can, using the qualification “‘ about ” or “‘ at least.” 
The qualification “ about’ covers a proportionate margin above 
or below the number mentioned, the margin itself increasing as 
the number increases. It is generally taken that ‘“‘ about five” 
extends to four or six, “ about twenty’ to at least eighteen or 
twenty-two, “about one hundred ” to at least ninety or one hur- 
dred and ten. In these cases if the penitent subsequently discovers 
the exact number, assuming that he acted in good faith he is not 
bound to confess the difference between the true number and the 
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number which he qualified with ‘“‘ about,’”’ unless it exceeds the 
upper limit. If it is between the two limits or below the lower 
one, it is already included in the confession that was made. 

3) If the penitent cannot give even an approximate estimate, he 
must help the confessor to ascertain as best he can the number of 
mortal sins he had committed. (This hypothesis occurs especially 
when there is question of a habit or practice of sinning.) The con- 
fessor on his part should try to discover how long the sinful habit 
or practice has been going on—a month, a year, or several years— 
and, even roughly, how often the sin was committed—once or many 
times each day, or week, or month, or year, as the case may be. 
He has then a sufficient idea of the penitent’s sins, without having 
to calculate the total number and, in trying to arrive at this estimate, 
he must not be so searching as to prove annoying to a penitent who 
is doing his best to cooperate. 

Such an equivalent estimate of the number of the penitent’s 
sins is generally the best available when the penitent has been 
living in a state of sin, such as concubinage or prostitution, or 
in a habit of sin, such as company-keeping or solitary vice or 
habitual drunkenness. So, in the case of sinful company-keeping, 
if the penitent cannot give even an approximate estimate of the 
number of mortal sins committed, it is sufficient if the confessor 
finds out, as approximately as he can, over what period of time 
the company-keeping was going on, how often the parties met, and 
how often when they met grave sins were committed. In cases of 
this kind, the confessor will be alive to the presence of sins which 
are implied in other sins that are explicitly confessed, such as, 
for example, sins of adultery as well as of fornication committed 
by one who confesses prostitution. 

In the various cases visualized in this third hypothesis, if the 
penitent should afterwards obtain a more accurate estimate of the 
number of sins that were confessed only in the general fashion just 
described, he would not be obliged to confess them again more 
exactly, provided in the first instance he confessed them to the 
best of his ability. 

(iv) Species. The penitent must confess his mortal sins according 
to their species also. This means that he must indicate not only 
the theological species of them, that is, that they were mortal, 
but also the moral species in accordance with the principles relating 
to the specific distinction of sins. Moreover, he must even indicate 
the lowest moral species or species infima of each sin. So it will 
not be sufficient to say that he committed a mortal sin ; he must 
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say that he committed a mortal sin of, e.g., injustice. He must 
then further specify what kind of a sin of injustice it was—whether 
theft or murder or defamation. And similarly with sins against 
other virtues, as explained in the treatment of the various virtues 
and the commandments. In practice, this particular requirement 
for an integral confession is fulfilled by a penitent giving a con- 
crete account of his sin, by saying, e.g., that he stole the sum of 
twenty pounds. 

(v) Circumstances. As regards a penitent’s obligation to confess the 
circumstances of his sin, a distinction must be made between 
circumstances which change the species of the sin and those which 
do not. 

1) Circumstances which gravely change the theological or moral 
species of a sin must be confessed, since the species itself must be 
confessed. So, a penitent who stole ten shillings from a poor man 
must mention that it was from a poor man he stole it, since the 
circumstance of his poverty makes the sin mortal rather than 
venial. A penitent who killed a priest must mention that it was 
a priest he killed, since the circumstance of his being a priest adds 
to the sin of murder the new grave malice of sacrilege—assuming, 
of course, that the penitent incurred the added malice by being 
aware of the special circumstance when he committed the murder. 
Similarly, in sins of unchastity the circumstance of marriage, or 
holy orders, or relationship adds the further malice of adultery, or 
sacrilege, or incest. 

2) As regards aggravating circumstances, the question of great 
practical importance arises whether a penitent must confess ag- 
gravating circumstances or those which do not introduce a new 
malice but increase or diminish the old, such as the circumstance 
that the victim of his robbery was a priest or that it was with 
one and the same woman he committed several sins of unchastity, 
thus indicating an occasion of sin. 

Theologians are fairly agreed that slightly aggravating circum- 
stances need not be confessed but they are not in agreement con- 
cerning circumstances that are notably aggravating. 

According to the more usual recent opinion, however, per s¢ 
even notably aggravating circumstances need not be confessed.’ 


1 Cf. Haine, Theologiae Moralis Elementa, Lovanii, 1894, (ed. 3), III, pp. 246-9; 
Ballerini-Palmieri, Opus Theologicum Morale, Prati, 1892, vol. V, tr. 10, sect. 5, De 
Sacramento Poenitentiae, n. 354; Bucceroni, Imnstitutiones Theologiae Moralis, 
Romae, 1915, (ed. 6), III, n. 706; Schieler-Heuser, op. cit., pp. 174-8 ; Piscetta- 
Gennaro, Elementa Theologiae Moralis, Torino, 1938, (ed. 6), V, n. 868 ; Primmer, 
Manuale Theologiae Moralis, Barcelona, 1946, (ed. 10), III, n. 369. Chretien is 
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This opinion is supported by the silence of the Council of Trent, 
and of the Code now, in laying down the requirements for an in- 
tegral confession. It can appeal to the authority of very many 
early theologians, including St. Thomas and St. Alphonsus.’ And 
it has in its favour a number of practical considerations, in par- 
ticular, the consideration of how difficult it would be to decide 
what circumstances were notably aggravating and therefore to be 
confessed, and consequently how disturbing it would be for the 
penitent if such a decision had to be made to ensure an integral 
confession. In practice, this view is certainly acted upon with 
safety. 

Per accidens, however, notably aggravating circumstances must 
be confessed when the confessor legitimately asks about them, 
in order to get a fuller knowledge concerning the penitent’s con- 
dition and dispositions with regard to a habit or occasion of sin, 
or concerning the incurring of 2 censure. So, for example, the 
circumstance that it was from his employer that a penitent stole 
several times, or that it was with the same woman he sinned several 
times, indicates that, in addition to the sins themselves, there is 
an occasion of sin and probably also a habit of sin.? Similarly, 
with regard to a censure, if a penitent laid violent hands upon a 
cleric, he incurs an excommunication reserved only to the Ordinary 
but, if upon a bishop, the excommunication is reserved to the 
Holy See.® 

In practice, even when it is not strictly necessary a penitent is 
well advised to confess notably aggravating circumstances, except 
those having to do with sins against the sixth or ninth command- 
ment, in order especially to enable the confessor to form a judg- 
ment concerning the penitent’s condition and to exercise the pen- 
itent himself in humility. 

The effect of sin. The question arises whether, for an integral 


exceptional amongst modern authors in questioning the safety of this view while 
admitting that it is “ probabilior et nunc communissima ’’—De Poenitentia, Metis, 
1935, (ed. 2), n. 160. 

1 Cf. St. Thomas, in 4, dist. 16, q. 3, a. 2, sol. 5 and Responsio ad lectorem Bisuntin- 
um : Opusc. 12, q. 6. St. Alphonsus, op. cit., n. 468, prefers this view as “ probabilior’’ 
and sets forth various arguments in its favour, including the authority of St. Thomas. 
(He proves here, as against Concina in particular, that the passage from St. Thomas’s 
Commentary on the Sentences must be interpreted as favouring this view). He 
cites moreover, as holding this opinion, over a score of earlier theologians, including 
St. Bonaventure and the Salmanticenses. For a discussion on the question, see St. 
Alphonsus, loc. cit., and Lugo, Disputationes Scholasticae et Morales, Parisiis, 1868, 
tr. De Sac. Poen., disp. 16, nn. 106 ff. 

* Cf. proposition condemned by Innocent XI in 1679 : ‘“‘ Non tenemur confessario 
interroganti fateri peccati alicujus consuetudinem.”” Denz., n. 1208. 

* Can. 2343, §§ 3, 4. 
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confession, a penitent must mention the evil effect of his sinful 
act. Must he mention, for example, that as a result of getting drunk 
he missed Mass or burnt his neighbour’s house, or that a drug which 
he administered or supplied actually resulted in an abortion ? 

1) Per accidens, a penitent must certainly mention the evil 
effect if it is necessary for the confessor to know about it, because 
of a censure or an obligation of restitution arising from it. So, 
if abortion actually resulted from administering an abortifacient 
drug, that must be mentioned, because then an excommunication 
is incurred, which would not have been incurred if the effect had 
not followed.’ Similarly, if a man had intercourse with a woman by 
force or fraud and she became pregnant as a result, that must be 
stated because ie may be obliged to restitution in that case. 

2) Whether fer se the evil effect must be mentioned is a question 
on which theologians are not agreed. Some of their disagreement 
is only apparent, and is explained by the fact that, while appearing 
to discuss the same question, some of them are really discussing 
somewhat different questions. Some of their disagreement, how- 
ever, is real and is due fundamentally to the inherent difficulty 
of certain problems arising out of indirect voluntariety. 

(i) If the evil effect was in no way foreseen or voluntary in cause, 
it need not be confessed. So, if a man under the influence of drink 
committed a murder that was completely unforeseen by him, and 
that cannot at all be imputed to him because of his perfectly 
drunken condition, he need not confess that murder. 

(ii) But if the evil effect was intended or foreseen and indirectly 
willed, then, assuming that it was gravely wrong, either the effect 
itself must be mentioned or else the sinful intention or the foresight 
and acceptance of the effect must be confessed. So, in the example 
given above, the penitent should confess either that he got drunk 
and therefore missed Mass or else that he got drunk intending or 
foreseeing that he would miss Mass. 

A divided confession. 2) The law of integrity requires that a penitent 
should confess all his necessary matter to one and the same con- 
fessor. A penitent, therefore, may not divide his confession between 
two confessors, as far as necessary matter is concerned. He may 
not tell some of his mortal sins to one confessor and reserve the 
others to tell to another, unless he happens to be excused—in 
accordance with the causes excusing from integrity, as explained 


1 Can. 2350, § 1. 


* For a discussion of different opinions on the point, see Lugo, op. cit., disp. 16, 
nn. 437-60, 
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below—from telling to the first confessor those mortal sins which 
he reserves for the second. 

b) Theologians are not agreed whether, in one and the same 
confession, a penitent may “ divide” the confession of a mortal 
sin, which has two or more specifically or numerically distinct 
malices, and confess it as he would two or more numerically dis- 
tinct sins. Some would permit this,! so that a penitent who violated 
a private vow of chastity might confess that he had sinned against 
chastity and that he had violated a vow. The objection to allowing 
it is that it misleads, or tends to mislead, the confessor so that he 
believes that. there were two numerically distinct sins when in 
fact there was only one. 


CONFESSION OF DOUBTFUL SINS 


The question should here be discussed whether doubtful mortal 
sins or doubtful necessary matter must be confessed. 

As far as the penitent’s obligation to confess is concerned, doubt- 
ful mortal sins would occur when doubt arises on any one of three 
separate heads—the commission of a sin, its gravity or its con- 
fession. It may be doubtful : 1) whether the sinful act or omission 
in question was ever committed ; or 2) whether a sin actually com- 
mitted was grave, in matter and in the perfection of the act ; or 
3) whether a sin certainly committed and grave was already con- 
fessed and absolved from. (Strictly speaking, this third case is 
not a doubtful mortal sin but it is doubtful necessary matter).? 
The question stated. This question is one on which there is a good 
deal of disagreement amongst moral theologians, due chiefly to the 
fact that they adopt different moral systems for the solution of a 
doubtful conscience and due also to a tendency to introduce some- 
what unnecessarily into the discussion distinctions of various kinds 
of doubt. 

(i) There is really no problem if the doubt in question is merely 
a negative one, or one that has little or no foundation or solid reasons 
in its favour. A doubt of that kind should be disregarded. So, 

*Cf. Noldin, Summa Theologiae Moralis, Oeniponte/Lipsiae, 1940, (ed. 26), III, 
n. 277, Nota. Cappello, De Sacramentis, 1947, (ed. 5), II, n. 149 regards each view as 
_ necessary matter would arise also if there was doubt whether the 
mortal sins not yet confessed were postbaptismal, or whether those confessed were 
absolved from. These cases, in which the responsibility for what is to be done rests 


primarily with the confessor, are more properly discussed in connexion with questions 
arising out of the matter of the sacrament of penance and absolution. 
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if there is but little reason for thinking that a sin was committed, 
or was mortal, or was not confessed, it need not now be confessed, 
And, conversely, if there is little reason to believe that a mortal 
sin was not committed, or that a sin committed was not mortal, 
or that a mortal sin was confessed already, it should now be con- 
fessed. 

(ii) Positive doubt. The problem being discussed here really 

concerns only the absence of moral certainty because of a positive 
doubt, or one based upon some solid, serious reason. When such 
a doubt occurs, theologians generally advise the confession of 
doubtful mortal sins, except in the case of scrupulous penitents. 
But theologians are by no means agreed whether the confession in 
these cases is of obligation. There are two chief views : some say 
it is not of obligation, while others say it is, at least in certain cases. 
(Still other authors veer from one view to the other.) 
First view. Some theologians, and especially those who favour the 
system of probabilism, including in modern times such Jesuit 
authors as Noldin, Cappello, Genicot and Jorio, hold that there is 
no obligation to confess in any of the three hypotheses mentioned.! 
In support of their opinion they advance the usual arguments relied 
upon by probabilists in favour of probabilism ; and they invoke, 
moreover, in reference to the first and second cases, the considera- 
tion that the law of the Council of Trent and of the Code obliges 
penitents to confess only those mortal sins ‘‘ quorum conscientiam 
habent.’”’ This must mean, they argue, those sins of which they 
have certain knowledge. 

It is not at all clear, however, that the word “ comscientia”’ in 
the text of this law must mean certain knowledge rather than 
merely knowledge, or consciousness, or conscience whether certain 
or doubtful ; and to assume that it must mean certain knowledge 
is rather to beg the question that is under discussion. Moreover, 
that is not the meaning which these theologians themselves give 
to this word in another context, when they teach that a penitent 
who does not know the exact number of his mortal sins is obliged 
to add the qualification “‘ about” to the number he mentions, in 
order thereby to include those of whose existence he is doubtful 
above (or below) that number. It is noteworthy too that, not- 


1 Cf. Noldin, op. cit., III, n. 280 ; Capello, op. cit., II, nn. 161-4 ; Genicot-Salsmans, 
Institutiones Theologiae Moralis, Bruxellis, 1946, (ed. 16), II, nn. 290-1; Jorio, 
Theologia Moralis, Neapoli, 1954, (ed. 4), III, nn. 343-4 ; Davis, Moral and Pastoral 
Theology, London, 1945 (ed. 4), III, pp. 377-8. See also Chretien, op. cit., nn. 153-4. 
Some of these authors do not take sufficient account of any other view on the question, 
except in so far as they depart from their own opinion to recommend, in practice, the 
confession of doubtful sins for non-scrupulous penitents. 
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withstanding their opinion that there is no strict obligation to 
confess these doubtful mortal sins, these theologians teach that 
penitents should be strongly advised to confess them and in fact, 
as far as practice is concerned, they solve the question rather on 
the lines of the second view. 

second view. Some theologians, including in fairly modern times 
Schieler, Lehmkuhl and Prummer, with good reason distinguish 
between different cases and rely especially upon presumptions 
and other considerations in their effort to solve this question, 
without however arriving at quite the same conclusions through- 
out.? 

1) In the first case, when it is doubtful whether the sin was 
committed—whether, for example, the person consented to bad 
thoughts—there is per se no obligation to confess the sin, since in 
any case absolution cannot be given for what is merely doubtful 
matter. But per accidens there is an obligation to confess it, if 
that is necessary to cure the penitent’s conscience, as in the case 
of a lax penitent, or to solve a practical doubt for the penitent’s 
future direction. (Some of those who favour this view express the 
somewhat illogical opinion that per accidens for safety, by reason 
of this doubtful matter, there is an obligation also in articulo mortis 
to go to confession and submit some other certain matter though 
not this doubtful sin itself.) 

2) In the second case, when it is doubtful whether a sin committed 
was grave, a distinction should be made between the case where 
the doubt arises concerning the matter and that in which it arises 
concerning the perfection of the act. 

(i) If the gravity of the sin is doubtful on the score of grave 
matter, if for example it is doubtful whether in a sin of theft ten 
shillings was grave matter or not, ordinarily the unlearned who 
are not scrupulous should confess it, since as a rule they cannot 


1 Cf. Schieler-Heuser, op. cit., pp. 180-90 ; Theologia Moralis, Friburgi Brisgoviae, 
1914, (ed. 12), II, nn. 419-23 ; Priimmer, op. cit., III, nn. 375-7. See also Merkelbach, 
Summa Theologiae Moralis, Paris, 1936, (ed. 2), III, nn. 523-4 and A Loiano, Institu- 
tiones Theologiae Moralis, Taurini, 1940, IV, n. 272. Some of these writers, e.g., 
Schieler-Heuser and Lehmkuhl, invoke the principles of probalilism and yet at the 
same time acknowledge the existence of an obligation to confess doubtful sins, at 
least in certain cases. 

For a rather full discussion of this question, and a historical review of the theolog- 
ical teaching on it, the reader may be referred especially to Berardi, Praxis Con- 
fessariorum, Faventiae, 1899, (ed. 3), IV, pp. 49-77, where the author advocates the 
view that, except for scrupulous penitents, there is an obligation to confess doubtful 
mortal sins. In support of this opinion he sets forth at length a number of arguments, 
not all equally convincing, including an interesting argument from tradition as 
found in the catechisms of various countries and in the sensus fidelium. He main- 
tains that it was undoubtedly the view of pre-sixteenth century theologians that 
doubtful mortal sins should be confessed. 
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discern grave matter from light nor make up their own consciences 
in a difficulty of this kind. 

(ii) If the gravity of the sin is doubtful on the score of full ad- 
vertence or full consent, if for instance a person doubts whether 
he was fully awake when he seemed to consent to bad thoughts, 
then the obligation should rather be decided with reference to 
presumptions based upon the evidential value of the state of doubt 
in relation to the kind of conscience which the person has. a) On 
that general principle, scrupulous persons who do not sin gravely 
are not bound to confess the doubtful mortal sin and should in 
fact abstain from doing so since, if they are not certain that they 
consented, it is most unlikely that they did consent. b) Lax 
penitents, on the other hand, who do sin gravely are bound to con- 
fess since, if they had made the necessary effort to resist the tempta- 
tion, it is very unlikely that they would be in doubt about it. 
c) Penitents of normal conscience who do not sin gravely are 
bound to confess only if the evidence favours grave sin. 

3) The third case arises when it is doubtful whether a grave sin 
certainly committed was confessed, either because the penitent is 
uncertain whether he told the sin in his last, or some previous, 
confession, or because he is uncertain whether it was after his last 
confession that the sin was committed. In this case, since the law 
of confession is in possession, the sin should be confessed unless 
the evidence definitely points to its previous confession. 
Practical conclusions. In practice, scrupulous penitents are bound 
to abstain, and should therefore be obliged by the confessor to 
abstain, from confessing doubtful mortal sins in all cases, since to 
confess them would retard their cure and even disimprove their 
condition. Other penitents, and that means the generality of pen- 
itents, are well advised to confess these doubtful mortal sins as 
doubtful, using in the three cases respectively some such formula 
as: “ I confess such a sin—in so far as I committed it,’’ or “ and 
I am doubtful whether it was a mortal or a venial sin,” or “ and 
I am doubtful whether I confessed it before.” 

As to whether non-scrupulous penitents are bound to confess 
these doubtful mortal sins, in practice it is better to take the view 
that lax penitents are bound. With regard to penitents of normal 
conscience, it may be accepted that they are not bound to confess 
a sin of doubtful commission or gravity, if there is positive evidence 
against it, since liberty is in possession ; but they are bound to 
confess a grave sin whose previous confession is doubtful, unless 
there is positive evidence that it was confessed already, since in 
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that case the law of confession is in possession. 

Such positive evidence of previous confession may be provided 

by the penitent’s diligence and by his tendency to recall afterwards, 
quite definitely and without any uncertainty, any sin which he 
may happen to have forgotten in confession. So if he is accustomed 
to make his examination of conscience and his confession with such 
care that, when he does forget to confess a mortal sin, he later on 
becomes aware of his omission very definitely or not at all, his 
present doubt can be set aside, especially if the doubtful omission 
does not refer to a recent confession. The more recent the confession 
in which the sin is thought to have been omitted, the more account 
should be taken of the doubt ; so that a penitent might be held 
obliged to confess the doubtfully confessed sin, if the doubt referred 
to his last confession, when he would not, if it referred to a con- 
fession made some years before. 
Other questions. (i) If, justifiably or otherwise, a penitent did not 
confess a doubtful mortal sin and afterwards finds it to be certain, 
he must confess it in his next confession. (ii) A penitent is not 
bound to confess again a sin already confessed which he now finds 
to be a grave sin in respect of its matter, but which neither he nor 
the confessor knew to be grave when he originally confessed it?! 
unless per accidens, in a sin of injustice, he finds it necessary to 
obtain the confessor’s judgment concerning his obligation of restitu- 
tion. (iii) If in good faith a penitent confessed as doubtful necessary 
matter a sin which he later finds to have been certain matter, he 
need not confess it again, since he has already satisfied the law 
obliging him to confess. For practical purposes this is now regarded 
as common and safe teaching, although some would still put for- 
ward the contrary view which was favoured by St. Alphonsus as 
being common, or even most common, in his time.? 

1This view was already fairly accepted teaching when St. Alphonsus sponsored 
it, op. cit., n. 478. 

*St. Alphonsus, loc. cit. called this view sententia communis, in fact vera et com- 
munissima in Homo Apostolicus, tr. 16, n. 34, and cited in its favour such earlier 
theologians as Busembaum, Bonacina, Viva and Diana. The view, however, was 
impugned especially by Lugo, op. cit., disp. 16, nn. 78 ff. although he was reluctant 
to impose his own opinion “ quia in re morali non est facile recedendum a communi 
sensu.” (n. 92). Since Lugo’s time the opinion which he preferred has come to be 
accepted by very many theologians as at least solidly probable. In recent times, 
authors who accept it include Chretien, op. cit., n. 154 ; Sabetti-Barrett, ee 
Theologiae Moralis, Neo Eboraci, 1924, n. 744 ; Noldin, op. cit., III, n. 280 ; Cappello, 
op. cit., II, n. 164; while amongst those who are at least inclined to favour it are 
Merkelbach, op. cit., III, n. 524 and Piscetta-Gennaro, op. cit., V, n. 876. The 

inion of St. Alphonsus—that the sin must be confessed in the case contem- 

ed—is still somewhat inconsistently favoured by some authors who hold that 


doubtful sins need not be confessed, e.g., Jorio speaks of it as sententia probabilior et 
fommunior, op. cit., III, n. 345, 
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SECTION II. CAUSES EXCUSING FROM MATERIAL 
INTEGRITY. 


Certain causes, as we have seen, excuse from material or objective 
integrity and leave formal or subjective integrity sufficient, so 
that a penitent may validly and lawfully receive the sacrament of 
penance even though, being excused, he does not confess all the 
necessary matter which absolutely speaking he should confess. 
Meaning and classification. These causes are various circumstances 
and reasons which justify the penitent in omitting or withholding 
a sin—or the number or species of a sin, or a circumstance which 
changes the species of a sin—which material integrity would re- 
quire him to confess. The causes themselves are classified differently 
by different authors but, since the underlying justification for 
them is that no one is bound to do what is physically or morally 
impossible, they may be conveniently reduced to two classes, that 
is, physical and moral impossibility. These two classes, however, 
are not altogether mutually exclusive ; some physical causes, in 
particular, are partly if not chiefly moral also. 

Before explaining these excusing causes in detail, it should first 
be emphasized that one cause that never excuses from material 
integrity is the ordinary shame or difficulty which is inherent in 
every confession, or the penitent’s loss of reputation with the 
confessor. Such shame and annoyance flow from the very nature 
of the sacrament and were intended in its institution. 


A. PHYSICAL IMPOSSIBILITY 


There are four chief cases in which it is physically impossible or 
practically impossible for the penitent to make a complete con- 
fession. (In some of these the impossibility is partly, if not indeed 
chiefly, moral also.) These are: 1) ignorance and forgetfulness— 
this is the most frequent case in practice ; 2) extreme sickness ; 
3) want of speech ; and 4) want of time combined with danger to 
life. 

1) Ignorance and forgetfulness. A penitent is not obliged to confess 
objective mortal sins whose sinfulness is not known to him, since 
he is not morally responsible for them.! He is excused from con- 


1 If a penitent should to be inculpably ignorant of his obligation to confess 
what was in fact a subjectively grave sin—this is an exceptional and very rare case— 
his omission of the sin in confession would be inculpable ; but he would be bound to 
confess it after he learns of his obligation, 
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fessing sins according to species which are unknown to him. He 
is excused likewise from confessing sins which he cannot remember 
after a diligent examination of conscience, or which escape his 
memory when making his confession although he was aware of them 
beforehand. Integrity demands that a diligent examination of con- 
science should be made ; but it does not require that sins be written 
down when they are committed, nor that they be confessed sooner 
than they actually are in order to prevent subsequent forgetfulness. 
Ifthe penitent forgets sins because of slight negligence in examining 
his conscience, he is excused ; and he is excused also even if he forgets 
them only because of some previous serious fault, such as when he 
neglected to go to confession within the year prescribed by ecclesi- 
astical precept. But he is not excused if he forgot them only because 
he was gravely and culpably negligent or careless in examining his 
conscience ; in that case his confession would be bad and sacrilegious 
for want of integrity.} 

2) Extreme sickness. Extreme illness or weakness (infirmitas extrema) 
on the part of a penitent who is dying or seriously ill justifies his 
making an incomplete confession and even a merely generic one. 
The same holds if it should happen that the confessor hearing the 
confession was himself in that condition and was therefore unequal 
to hearing a full confession or was unlikely to be able to give 
absolution at the end of it. In these cases when the penitent is 
extremely ill, the confessor should concentrate upon securing 
sorrow from the penitent, rather than a complete confession to 
which he is not equal and to which therefore he is not obliged. 
3) Want of speech. Want of speech or defectus loquelae might 
occur in regard to three different classes of penitents—the dumb, 
the deaf, and those who have not the same language as the con- 
fessor. 

(i) Dumb penitents are bound to confess by signs in so far as 
they are able to do so and the confessor is able to understand them. 
They are therefore bound at least to give some sign that they have 
sinned ; and they would be bound to use the deaf and dumb language 
or lip-reading if the confessor is able to understand it, provided 
they would not be giving themselves away to others looking on 
who could understand it too. They are recommended to confess 
in writing, if they can do so and it involves no danger of self defama- 
tion with others than the confessor. But, in practice at all events, 
they are not bound to confess in writing,* since writing must be 


Cf. Schieler-Heuser, op. cit., p. 200 ; Chretien, op. cit., n. 163, 2°. 
* Theologians are not quite agreed whether dumb penitents are obliged to confess 
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regarded as an extraordinary means of making a confession, 
especially in view of the danger to the seal. 

(ii) Deaf penitents or those who are hard of hearing must confess 
as best they can. They create a special problem in regard to in- 
terrogation and the giving of a penance. These penitents should 
be instructed to come to a special place like the sacristy at some 
fixed time, so that they can be questioned in so far as necessary 
and a suitable penance given them without endangering the seal 
of confession. If they have come to the usual confessional, they 
must confess as best they can; but in that case, as soon as he 
realizes that they are deaf, the confessor is not bound to interrogate 
them as he would an ordinary penitent, because of the difficulty 
of doing so and the danger of revealing their sins to others who are 
waiting. Moreover, if he cannot convey their penance to them with- 
out being overheard, he should give them only a light penance un- 
less he can manage to convey it to them by signs. If the penitent 
has begun his confession before the confessor realizes that he is 
deaf, it is generally inadvisable to take him to the sacristy at that 
stage, because that may imply to those who are waiting that he has 
mortal sins to confess. But if there is a recognized place for deaf 
penitents, whether the sacristy or some other place, the confessor 
could safely conduct the penitent there before he begins his con- 
fession, if he is willing to go. A penitent is not bound to use a 
hearing aid for purposes of confession, if he does not ordinarily 
use one. 

(iti) If confessor and penitent have no language in common, the 
confession may be made, but it need not be made, through an 
interpreter ; and, if an interpreter is used, abuses and scandals 
-must be avoided. Canon 903, following on the lines of an early 
decree of the Holy Office, lays down: Those who cannot confess 
otherwise are not forbidden, if they wish, to confess through an inter- 
preter, avoiding abuses and scandals. In these cases, the interpreter 
in writing if they cannot confess otherwise. For some of the early theologians on 
either side, see St. Alphonsus, op. cit., n. 479. St. Alphonsus himself favoured, as the 
“ sententia probabilior et communior,” the opinion that they are bound to make a 
written confession, provided it does not involve a danger of giving themselves away 
nor any serious extraordinary inconvenience. If it does involve any such danger or 
inconvenience, they are certainly not bound. In practice, they might be encouraged 
to make a written confession but they need not be obliged to do so, if they are 
ae For the treatment of penitents who are deaf or dumb, see Reuter, Neo-Con- 
fessarius, Friburgi Briscoviae, 1919, (ed. 4), nn. 193-5. In dealing with such penitents, 
and more especially with those who are blind also, the confessor may have reason to 
fear that they may not be fit subjects at all for sacramental absolution, at least if 


they have the defects mentioned from birth and have received no special education 
or assistance to overcome them, 
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is bound to observe the sacramental seal (c. 889, §2) ; but the 
penitent’s sins may be kept from him by arranging with the pen- 
itent to indicate secretly by sign his answers to the questions put 
by the interpreter. Another solution in these cases would be to 
use a confessional card, made out in different languages, which 
enables the confessor to follow and recognize in his own language the 
sins which the penitent points out in his, the number being indicated 
by reference to numbers on the card or by use of the fingers." 

What we have said about the case where confessor and penitent 

have no common language holds also where they have a common 
language but not a common dialect, except that in that case the 
confessor can probably follow the penitent’s confession sufficiently 
to make it unnecessary to have recourse to an interpreter. 
4) Want of time and danger to life. If there is danger to life and 
insufficient time for a complete confession, the confession of one 
sin or even generic confession is sufficient ; and, if there is a crowd 
of penitents, it may be made by word, as by saying “ I have sinned,” 
or by sign, as by raising the hand or striking the breast. This ex- 
cusing cause would be verified especially on the occasion of a fire 
or an air raid or a shipwreck, or on the departure of troops for 
battle or of air pilots on a bombing or fighting mission, and on 
other such occasions. It is verified too when the danger is to the 
life of the confessor, as when the time necessary to hear a confession 
in full would involve for the confessor the danger of contagion in 
time of plague or the danger of capture in time of persecution, 
with ultimately some danger of death. 

By itself, however, want of time to hear a penitent’s confession, 
or even the confessions of a great number, does not excuse from 
integrity, as some early theologians believed, not even if it means 
that a large crowd must go without absolution on a day of some 
great feast or indulgence. Whether want of sufficient time would 
ever in any circumstances, apart from danger to life, excuse from 
integrity was a question on which theologians differed, in so far 
as they discussed it at all. 

Want of time and special necessity. Now a war-time Instruction 
of the Sacred Penitentiary issued in 1944? lays down that such 
want of time does excuse from integrity, “if there arises some 


1 Confessors who have to deal with penitents of different languages will receive 
asistance from the scheme of questions worked out in various languages in such 
books as Prudens Sexdecim Linguarum Confessarius etiam sine ulla scientia lingarum, 
Beauchesne, Paris, 1948. (ed. 9). 

*4.A.S., XXXVI, (1944), pp Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, III, pp. 
317-9. Cf. Periodida de Re feats OXXIIL (1944), pp. 276-84. (Amnotationes ; 
Restrepo). 
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altogether grave and urgent necessity, (other than that just referred 
to of a large crowd of penitents on a day of some great feast or 
indulgence), proportionate to the gravity of the divine precept of 
the integrity of confession, such as if penitents otherwise through 
no fault of their own would be compelled to do without the grace 
of the sacrament and Holy Communion for a long time.” The 
Instruction adds that it is reserved to local Ordinaries to decide 
whether such a case of necessity is verified—in regard to a crowd 
of soldiers or prisoners or civilians—and priests must refer to them 
in advance, when that is possible, in order to give absolution law- 
fully in such cases. 

The special necessity contemplated in the Instruction here would 
be verified, for example, if in a concentration camp or prison, 
where a priest would not officially be admitted, a priest had an 
opportunity of giving general absolution to a group of prisoners 
whom he could not hear individually and who had no other prospect 
of receiving the sacrament for a considerable time. It would be 
verified too if, especially in a missionary or quasi-missionary coun- 
try, a priest passing through found himself for a very short time 
at an airport, or seaport, or railway station, in a region in which 
the Catholics had a priest available only at long intervals. 


B. MORAL IMPOSSIBILITY 


Moral impossibility which excuses from integrity occurs, in gen- 

eral, when some grave extrinsic inconvenience or harm, spiritual 
or temporal, is suffered by the penitent, or the confessor, or a third 
party, if a complete confession is made. The justification for this 
excusing cause is that at a certain stage, when there is a conflict 
between the two, the law of integrity must yield before the law of 
justice or of charity. 
Extent and conditions. It is important to observe that moral im- 
possibility excuses from integrity only to a certain extent and 
only on certain conditions. (i) It justifies the penitent in omitting 
only the sins (or species or circumstances changing the species), 
which threaten the inconvenience or harm in question. ° (ii) It 
justifies this only if: the confession is a) urgent, in the sense ex- 
plained below ; and b) cannot be made to another confessor without 
serious inconvenience. 

In this context, a confession is considered urgent : (i) if the pen- 
itent is in danger of death ; (ii) if he has to fulfil the precept of annual 
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confession or of paschal communion ; (iii) if he cannot abstain from 
receiving holy communion or, in the case of a priest, from saying 
Mass, without scandal or infamy ; (iv) if the confession is necessary 
to gain a jubilee or other extraordinary indulgence ; (v) or even if 
he would find it a hardship to remain in mortal sin until he can 
go to another confessor, or until the inconvenience or harm no 
longer threatens with the present confessor, even if that means 
waiting only for a few days or even only for a single day.’ 

Moral impossibility occurs, in particular, in the following four 
cases : 1) scrupulosity ; 2) danger of scandal or sin ; 3) danger to 
the seal of confession ; 4) extrinsic danger to the penitent’s reputa- 
tion. 
1) Serupulosity. Since it is morally impossible for scrupulous 
penitents to satisfy themselves that they are making a complete 
confession, and since to try to do so is incompatible with their 
cure, they are excused from material integrity in so far as they 
do not achieve it without giving way to their scruples and disturbing 
their peace of mind. For the same reasons they are excused from 
examining their conscience closely or even at all, in so far as that 
also would interfere with their tranquillity. In actual fact, the 
probability is that scrupulous penitents do make a materially in- 
tegral confession, which is very often ‘“ formaily incomplete ’”’ in 
the sense that they are persuaded that it is incomplete. 
2) Danger of scandal or sin. If the confession, or the full con- 
fession, of a particular sin is calculated to lead a fragile penitent 
or confessor into sin, its confession or full confession may and 
should be omitted. This applies almost exclusively to sins of 
unchastity. Danger of this kind for a confessor must not be pre- 
sumed ; but, if it should exist, the confessor would be excused 
from asking questions which otherwise he should ask. If from ex- 
perience a penitent knows that to examine his conscience concerning 
a particular kind of sin exposes him to the danger of committing 
that sin, he is excused from examining himself closely on that sin. 
3) Danger to the seal. Danger to the seal of confession may arise 
in three chief cases and, if it does arise, it excuses from material 
integrity. 

(i) Interrogation of a deaf penitent, or interrogation by a deaf 
priest, while others are listening may involve violation of the seal. 
(ii) The penitent may have just reason to fear that his sin 


Cf. St. Alphonsus, op. cit., n. 490 ; Schieler-Heuser, op. cit., pp. 207, 210 ; Lehm- 
kuhl, op. cit., II, n. 438 ; Ferreres, op. cit., II. n. 599 ; Capello, op. cit., II, n. 171, 
says “ per unum diem aut forte etiam brevius,” 
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will be revealed by the confessor. Direct violation must never be 
presumed, but indirect violation may reasonably be feared in the case 
of a deaf or loud-voiced confessor. (iii) A priest penitent may 
find himself unable to confess a sin of his own without revealing 
to the confessor a sin told to him by another in confession. So, 
for example, if he culpably gave a wrong decision concerning restitu- 
tion in an intricate case of injustice submitted to him in confession 
by a friend of the priest to whom he is now confessing, he may 
be unable to confess his own sin adequately now without revealing 
to the confessor the fact that his friend had committed the sin 
of injustice in question. 

4) Extrinsic danger to penitent’s reputation. A penitent is not ex- 
cused from integrity by the danger of losing his reputation with 
the confessor ; but he is excused if there is danger of losing it with 
others, since such a loss is extrinsic to the sacrament. Danger of 
this kind would arise if the confessor had to hear the penitent’s 
confession in the presence of another, a prisoner for example in 
the presence of a warder or a patient who had meantime to receive 
assistance from a doctor or nurse ; or if a penitent in a hospital 
ward or elsewhere cannot confess without being overheard by 
others. It would arise, too, when a full and long confession would 
give the penitent away. Ordinarily a long confession cannot be 
regarded as implying that the penitent has mortal sins to confess ; 
but it may carry that implication in certain circumstances, and, 
if it does, the penitent would be excused from making a complete 
confession. So, let us suppose the case where a sick person had 
been to confession in his house the night before the first Friday 
and only next morning, when the priest came to give him Holy 
Communion, took courage to tell that his confessions had been 
sacrilegious for years. In that case, if a full confession would give 
him away with those in the house, it would be sufficient for him 
to confess a few sins or even one, before receiving absolution and 
Holy Communion, and then complete the confession some other 
time later on. A somewhat similar case would occur when time is 
not available for a long confession which proves to be necessary 
and yet the reception of Communion or the celebration of Mass 
is necessary and cannot be deferred without loss of reputation. 


DOES DANGER TC ANOTHER’S REPUTATION EXCUSE? 


Since the danger of injuring the penitent’s reputation with others 
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than the confessor excuses from integrity, the question naturally 
arises whether the danger of injuring the reputation of others with 
the confessor excuses likewise. In particular, may a penitent omit 
confessing a sin which reveals his accomplice in that sin ? For example, 
may a man omit to confess sins committed with a woman who is 
known to the confessor as his constant companion ? 

Although a reader might get the impression from some theological 
textbooks that this question is in dispute amongst theologians, 
there is really only one point on which they are at variance. On 
certain other important points they are really in agreement. 
Undisputed teaching. 1) Theologians are agreed that a penitent 
must never spontaneously mention his accomplice’s name and 
that a confessor is per se gravely forbidden ever to ask it, be- 
cause that would tend to render this sacrament odious. It would 
moreover involve a grave sin of disobedience to ecclesiastical law, 
for canon 888, § 2, which confirms a number of early Apostolic 
Constitutions, lays down that a confessor must altogether avoid 
asking the name of an accomplice. A confessor therefore must 
never ask the name, not even for the purpose of correcting the 
accomplice, nor must he seek to find it out even indirectly, unless 
the public good or the good of a third party per accidens requires 
this, as explained below. 

Nevertheless, a confessor may always freely interrogate a penitent 
about sinful circumstances or occasions which he should know, 
even if it results in discovering who the accomplice was. In regard 
to a sin of unchastity, therefore, for example, he may ask whether 
the person sinned with was married, with a view to ascertaining 
if there was the added malice of adultery ; and, if the circumstances 
seem to demand it, he may even ask if the person is perhaps living 
in the same house as the penitent, with a view to ascertaining if 
there was an occasion of sin. 

2) Theologians are further agreed that, if an accomplice would 
be given away by confessing free matter, that is, a venial sin or a 
mortal sin already directly remitted, that sin should not now be 
confessed. In regard to mecessary matter, if the betrayal of the 
accomplice can be avoided by confessing to a different confessor, 
that should be done, if it can be done without inconvenience. 
A disputed point. Theologians, however, are not agreed whether a 
penitent may omit to confess the sin in question, if the confession 
which reveals the accomplice is necessary or urgent, in the sense 
explained above. It will be necessary, in particular, if the penitent 
finds it difficult to remain in mortal sin, even if it is only for a single 
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day, until he can have access to another confessor, or even, in this 
context, if he finds it difficult to open his mind to another confessor 
or to do without the advice of this his usual confessor.’ 

(i) According to the common and the better opinion, held by 
St. Thomas, Suarez and St. Alphonsus amongst early theologians 
as well as by most recent authors, the penitent may not omit to 
confess the sin in question, even though its confession gives away 
his accomplice.* For the natural law forbids only unjust defamation; 
it does not forbid a man to reveal the crime of another for a 
sufficient reason, such as is provided by the law of integrity. More- 
over, in this case owing to the sacramental seal the revelation ends 
with the confessor, and even he may not act in any way upon the 
information he has received ; so that it is not even a matter of falling 
back upon the justification usually relied upon for revealing 
another’s secret fault to “one prudent man.” This view is sup- 
ported, moreover, by the sense and practice of the faithful, who 
feel obliged as well as free to confess sins which necessarily give 
away their accomplice ; this is true especially of husbands or wives 
confessing sins that are concerned with the use of marriage. 

(ii) The contrary opinion was favoured by certain early theol- 
ogians and is still held by some authors.* It is regarded by some of 
those who reject it as having extrinsic probability ; but it cannot, 
we think, be credited with intrinsic probability, and it would 
certainly lead to difficulties in practice. Nevertheless, if in practice 
a penitent with a trained conscience knows of this opinion and 
chooses to avail of it, he need not be disturbed. 

Some authors advanced an opinion, which is really a modifica- 
tion of this second view, that the penitent is entitled to omit only 
the circumstance which would lead to the revelation of the accom- 


1 Cf. St. ~ acca op. cit., n. 490 ; Schieler-Heuser, op. cit., p. 210 ; Ferreres, op. 
cit., II, n. 602. 

* Cf. St. Thomas, in 4, dist. 16, q. 3, a. 2, 4; 5, and Responsio ad lectorem Bisun- 
tinum : Opusc. 12, q. 6 ; Suarez, disp. 34, sect. 2. St. Alphonsus, op. cit., n. 489, calls 
this opinion communis and gives a list of some of the theologians who favoured it 
before he wrote. For another discussion of the question see Lugo, op. cit., disp. 16, 
nn. 391 ff; and for a later list of authors favouring the above view, and a brief 
evaluation of the arguments for and against it, see, e.g., Schieler-Heuser, op. cit., 
pp. 208 ff and Lehmkuhl, op. cit., II, n. 439 ff. Recent writers who favour this view 
include Primmer, op. cit., III, n. 381 ; Noldin, op. cit., III, n. 287; Cappello, op. 
cit., n. 178 ; Merkelbach, op. cit., III, n. 526 (‘‘ probabilius ”’). 

* For earlier theologians who favour this view see the lists referred to in the 
previous note. The view is held by Ballerini-Palmieri, op. cit., nn. 441-4 and by 
Davis, op. cit., III, P. 381, in recent times ; and it is regarded as having at least 
extrinsic probability by Lehmkuhl, loc. cit., n. 442 ; Priimmer, loc. cit. ; Noldin, loc. 


cit. ; and Cappello, loc. cit. Genicot-Salsmans, op. cit., II, n. 295, regards both views 
as probable. 
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plice, e.g., that it was with a cousin the sin was committed, in 
the case of a sin of incest. This view is untenable, certainly in 
practice ; because, in addition to labouring under the disadvantages 
of the second view, it would ultimately oblige the penitent to 
confess the particular sin in question twice, since in his next con- 
fession he is still bound to mention the circumstance omitted and 
he cannot do that without mentioning also the sin itself again. 
Conclusion. The conclusion must be that, while on principle the 
revelation of an accomplice even to a confessor must be avoided, 
nevertheless a penitent is not merely entitled but obliged to confess 
sins Which may reveal his accomplice, if he cannot conveniently re- 
frain from making the confession which involves the revelation. 

This conclusion holds also in regard to confessing sins whose full 
confession would disclose the sin of a third party who is not an 
accomplice. Here again, however, any reasonable steps that can 
be taken, without prejudice to the law requiring an integral con- 
fession, should be taken to avoid the disclosure, in particular, that 
of making the confession to a confessor to whom the third party 
is unknown, if that can be done conveniently. 

The principle then is that penitents are obliged to confess their 
own sins in full, even when that involves revealing the sins of 
another ; and they are therefore entitled to reveal the sin of an 
accomplice or third party, in so far as that is necessary for the com- 
plete confession of their own. On the other hand, penitents are 
not entitled to mention the sins of others when it is in no way 
necessary for the integrity of their own confession, and they are 
therefore obliged not to do so. In practice, however, this obliga- 
tion need not be urged too strictly in regard to penitents who 
tend to refer to the sins of those for whom they have some re- 
sponsibility, for example, wives who refer to the sins of their hus- 
bands or parents to those of their children, in order the better to 
obtain advice or assurance.’ 

Denunciation of an accomplice. If the common good or the good 
of a third party demands it, a confessor may oblige a penitent to 
denounce an accomplice in the external forum to a competent 
superior ; and he may oblige him even under pain of being refused 
absolution. This would apply particularly where sexual vice is 
being practised in an institution or college and the confessor 
prudently decides that denunciation should be made. It is very 
desirable that the denunciation should not be done through the 


1 Cf. St. Alphonsus, loc. cit., n. 490. 
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confessor himself ; but, if that proves really necessary, the confessor 
may undertake it. He may then accept the name of the accomplice 
or accomplices, preferably outside confession, and he must proceed 
with great prudence lest injury be done to the work of the con- 
fessional or to his own ministry. 


THE EFFECT OF EXCUSING CAUSES 


As regards the extent and validity of the various excusing causes 
which we have considered, the theological teaching may be set 
forth completely in the following important principle, which is 
deserving of special consideration. 

Important principle. Whatever the excusing cause may be, a penitent 
is excused from making an integral confession only in so far as the 
excusing cause ts verified, and only for as long as it lasts. The obliga- 
tion to confess the necessary matter justly omitted remains and must 
be fulfilled in the first confession after the cause ceases. 

Extent of excusation. The first point to observe in this principle is 
that a penitent is excused from making a complete confession only 
to what extent he is physically or morally unable to make it. So, 
to take the excusing cause of forgetfulness as an example. In the 
case of a penitent who committed sins of adultery, for instance, 
the law of integrity requires that he should confess that he ‘‘ com- 
mitted a sin of adultery,” or that he ‘‘ committed a complete sin 
of unchastity and a sin of injustice,” so many times. For a penitent, 
as we saw, is bound to confess his mortal sins, according to their 
number, and species which means the lowest species, and the cir- 
cumstances which change the species. Now, in the example being 
considered, if the penitent does not remember the circumstance 
which changes the species, that is, that the woman with whom 
he sinned was married and that the sin therefore was one of adultery, 
he is excused from telling it. But he is still bound to tell the species 
infima itself, that is, that he committed a sin of fornication. And 
if he cannot even remember the species infima, he is still bound 
to tell the moral species, that is, that he committed a sin of un- 
chastity. And—a still less likely hypothesis—if he cannot even 
remember the moral species, or against what virtue or command- 
ment he sinned, he must at the very least tell the theological species 
or that he committed a mortal sin, and then add the number of 
times to the best of his recollection. 

Similarly in regard to excusing causes other than forgetfulness, 
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when it is physically or morally impossible for the penitent to 
confess all his sins as completely as he should, he must at least 
confess them as completely as he can. So, when for one reason 
or another no fuller confession is possible, he must confess at least 
some one sin, with its number and species if possible, or at the very 
least he must confess that he has sinned, either explicitly in so 
many words or else implicitly or equivalently by some such sign 
as raising his hand or striking his breast. When not even that 
minimum confession is possible, a special problem arises which we 
hope to discuss another time in connexion with the unconscious 
g. 

ante There are a few points here which a priest should bear 
in mind with a view to practice. 

(i) A confessor should remember that it is often morally, if 
not physically, impossible for the uneducated or uninstructed to 
tell the lowest species of their sins or circumstances which change 
the species, since they do not distinguish carefully between different 
species of sin. That is particularly true in regard to internal sins 
against chastity by way of delectatio morosa, gaudium, or desiderium, 
which in these cases therefore are sufficiently confessed as a rule 
if the penitent accuses himself of “ bad thoughts.’’ With penitents 
of this kind the confessor should refrain from asking questions 
which he should normally ask, but which would prove useless with 
such penitents or would be calculated to annoy them to no purpose 
and render the sacrament of penance odious to them. 

(ii) The doctrine on excusing causes should not be explained 
publicly in any detail to the faithful. It is sufficient to give them 
a general idea of the principle of excusation and then state, in 
particular, that: a) they are bound to confess only those mortal 
sins which they remember after a diligent examination of con- 
science ; b) a confession is not bad because a mortal sin was for- 
gotten in it; but c) the mortal sin forgotten must be confessed 
in the first confession made after it is remembered. The confessor 
might also prudently mention that if a penitent cannot tell his 
sins without being overheard by others and yet cannot easily post- 
pone his confession, he is not bound to tell mortal sins on that 
occasion but he must tell them in his next confession. In regard 
to the other excusing causes, particularly those of extreme sickness, 
or want of time and danger to life, when the occasion arises the 
confessor can generally assure the penitent, before he begins his 
confession, of the existence and extent of the excusing cause. 

(iii) In cases where the penitent is excused from making a com- 
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plete confession, the confessor should inform him that he is obliged 
to complete his confession later on in the first confession he makes 
after the cause, which justifies his present incomplete confession, 
has passed. He should inform the penitent of this obligation either 
before he gives absolution, if the circumstances permit, or else at 
some later stage, when the circumstances are such that the pen- 
itent cannot or should not be told at that time, as would occur in 
regard to a penitent who is dying or seriously ill. This duty of the 
confessor to inform the penitent of his obligation in this matter 
is emphasized by the 1944 Instruction of the Sacred Penitentiary 
with reference to penitents who receive general absolution in 
a crowd. 

Sins omitted must be confessed. The second point in our principle 
above is that a penitent is excused from making an integral con- 
fession only for as long as the cause lasts. When later on a penitent 
remembers, or is able to confess, the necessary matter which he 
forgot, or otherwise justly omitted, he must confess it because, 
although it was indirectly remitted, the obligation to confess it 
remaimis.' Two points here require some further explanation. 

(i) The necessary matter or sins in question are indirectly re- 
mitted because, although they do not come directly under the sen- 
tence of absolution pronounced by the confessor as judge over 
the sins which are submitted to him, nevertheless, since they are 
omitted without fault, they are wiped out by the influx of sanctify- 
ing grace which is bestowed upon the soul by the absolution. (We 
assume that the penitent in the case had elicited sorrow from a 
universal motive.) If the absolution is to take effect at all, it must 
remit all mortal sins, as well those inculpably omitted as those 
confessed, since one mortal sin cannot be remitted without another. 

(ii) On the other hand, the obligation of divine law remains to 
submit those sins omitted to the power of the keys, in so far as 
that obligation has not been fulfilled in regard to the sins them- 
selves, their number, species and circumstances that change the 
species. This obligation is a serious one and therefore, if it is not 
fulfilled, a new and grave sin of disobedience is committed. It 
is not that the sins already indirectly remitted revive, but that a 
serious violation of the law requiring their confession is committed. 

The obligation therefore remains to confess those inculpably 
omitted sins and receive absolution for them. It is not sufficient 


? Cf. proposition condemned by Alexander VII in 1665 : “‘ Peccata in confessione 
omissa seu oblita ob instans periculum vitae aut ob aliam causam, non tenemur in 
sequenti confessione exprimere.”” Denz., n. 1111. 
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merely to confess them without receiving absolution, for they would 
still not be directly remitted in that case. But it is sufficient to 
confess them and get absolution for them once ; not even in danger 
of death is there an obligation to confess again those once con- 
fessed and absolved from 

When must they be confessed ? The obligation to confess necessary 
matter justly omitted must be discharged in the first confession 
after the excusing cause ceases, whether that confession is one 
of obligation or of choice. The penitent, however, is not bound 
to confess these sins immediately or as soon as possible, nor even 
before receiving Holy Communion, even many times, even though 
he could do so conveniently. This is the view of quite a number 
of theologians, including St. Alphonsus,’ and it may be followed 
with safety in practice, although many earlier theologians especially, 
such as Suarez, Lugo and Lacroix, favoured the contrary opinion. 
They held that the penitent was obliged to confess before receiving 
Holy Communion, unless that involved scandal or a danger of 
incurring infamy, as it would, for example, if the person was al- 
ready at the altar rails or if a priest penitent had already begun 
Mass. 

Indeed, it is fairly accepted that the penitent may even defer 
his confession of the omitted sins until he has to fulfil some obliga- 
tion to go to confession, whether the obligation of annual con- 
fession or some other obligation such as that which arises in danger 
of death. Moreover, before receiving Holy Communion the penitent 
is not strictly bound to make an act of perfect contrition for the 
sins omitted. 

Although the penitent, therefore, is not bound to confess the 
omitted sins as soon as possible or before receiving Holy Communion, 
nevertheless it is advisable to do so, if he can do it conveniently ; 
and the faithful should be recommended to go to confession in 
these cases as soon as they conveniently can. It is likewise advisable 
that a penitent, who, after receiving absolution.and before leaving 
the confessional, remembers a mortal sin which he had forgotten, 
should confess that sin now before he leaves and then receive a 
second absolution. 


Cf. St. Alphonsus, op. cit., n. 267. This is an interesting example of where St. 
Alphonsus departs trom what he admits to be the sententia communtssima in favour 
of the contrary view, after he has satisfied himself from intrinsic considerations and 
from the extrinsic authority of others whom he had consulted that the contrary 
view is very probable. 
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GENERAL ABSOLUTION AND GENERIC CONFESSION 


The principles which we have now set forth concerning integrity 
have an important application in regard to the particular question 
of generic confession and general absolution. 

When the circumstances are such as to excuse the penitent from 

making a more complete confession, as we have explained above, 
then absolution may be given by the confessor after an incomplete 
or even merely a generic confession has been made. This principle 
applies to giving absolution to an individual penitent ; but it finds 
application especially when general absolution is given to a group 
of penitents together, without each individual making a previous 
confession of sins. 
Instruction of 1944. This question of general absolution was the 
subject of a war-time Instruction, Ut dubia, already referred to above, 
which the Sacred Penitentiary issued in 1944, in order to remove 
doubts and difficulties in interpreting and using the faculty of 
granting general absolution in certain circumstances.’ This In- 
struction indicates two cases or sets of circumstances in which 
general absolution may lawfully be given ; and it states that to 
give it outside these two cases must be considered an abuse. 

(i) The first case is where penitents are in danger of death and 
their individual confessions cannot be heard, either because of 
their great number or for want of time. (It is sufficient that they 
be in danger of death; it is not necessary that they be dying.) 
The Instruction has this first case in mind when it explicitly lays 
down in regard to soldiers that, if they cannot be heard individually, 
either because of their great number or for want of time, then they 
may be given general absolution: a) when battle is imminent or 
has already begun, as being in danger of death ; or even b)? as 
soon as it is judged necessary to give it to them, if the circumstances 
are such that it seems morally impossible or very difficult to absolve 
them when battle is imminent or has already begun. The Instruc- 
tion lays down moreover that general absolution may be given to 
civilians and soldiers in danger of death, during enemy raids— 
whether by air or otherwise. 


* Reference was made to such a faculty of granting general absolution in the 
Index of Faculties given by Pope Pius XII to military Vicars or major Chaplains in 
1939 for the duration of the war (A.A.S., XXXI, p. 712 ; Bouscaren, op. cit., II, p. 
143) ; and this reference had already occasioned a reply from the Sacred Penitentiary 
in 1940 (A.A.S., XXXII, p. 571; Bouscaren, op. cit., II, p. 146), which is now 
incorporated in the Instruction of 1944, as indicated in the next note. 

* According to the previous reply of the Sacred Penitentiary, now incorporated 
here in the Instruction. 
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(ii) The second case is where, outside danger of death, there is 
want of time and the special neccessity described already above in 
page 201. Here the Instruction lays down that general absolution 
may not be given, apart from cases of danger of death, merely 
because of a large crowd of penitents ; but it may if in addition 
there is some other altogether serious and urgent necessity such 
as would mean that, unless they are given general absolution, the 
penitents will through no fault of their own be deprived for a long 
time of the grace of the sacrament and of Holy Communion. 

In this second case, however, according to the Instruction, in 
order that the general absolution may be lawful the priest must 
refer beforehand to the local Ordinary, whenever possible; since it 
is for him to decide whether the crowd of penitents—soldiers or 
prisoners or civilians—is in the special necessity contemplated. 

The penitents’ obligations. In these cases of general absolution, the 
faithful have certain obligations to discharge, and principally these 
three. (i) They must be sorry for their sins and have the necessary 
purpose of amendment. (ii) They must, if possible, show their 
sorrow in some external manner, such as by striking their breast. 
(iii) They must afterwards, on the first occasion that they go to 
confession, confess properly all their mortal sins not yet confessed. 

The Instruction lays down that, before giving general absolution, 
in so far as the circumstances permit priests should inform the 
faithful of these obligations. 

In these cases, moreover, the faithful have this further serious 
obligation also according to the Instruction, which says that priests 
should bring it plainly to their notice. If, while they are conscious 
of a mortal sin not yet properly confessed and remitted, the obliga- 
tion of confessing mortal sins in full urges by divine or ecclesiastical 
law, they are gravely forbidden purposely to decline to satisfy 
this obligation, in the hope of an occasion when absolution would 
be given them in a crowd. 

The form to be used for giving general absolution to a group 
will be the usual, full form, if time allows ; otherwise, the short 
form. In either case, the plural number must be used. The short 
form then will be : Ego vos absolvo ab omnibus censuris, et peccatis, 
in nomine Patris, et Filit, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen. 


FRANCIS CREMIN 








THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


It is now some seven years since the first intimation was given 
of the discovery of ancient Hebrew manuscripts in a cave in the 
Desert of Judea. Since then a very extensive literature has grown 
up around these ‘‘ Dead Sea Scrolls,” as they are popularly, though 
perhaps inaccurately, referred to. Further discoveries, fast succeed- 
ing one another, together with the gradual publication of the 
various manuscripts and fragments, and the systematic excavation 
of the localities concerned, have all tended to emphasize the fact 
that much of what has been written was a little premature. Even 
at present, when a great quantity of fragmentary texts remains to 
be published, and when the possibility of fresh finds can by no 
means be ruled out, whatever is written must still be of a some- 
what provisional character. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls have shed light on a number of questions— 
archaeology, palaeography, the text of the Old Testament, Jewish 
history, and so on. However, what I am specifically concerned with 
here is a matter of possibly more general interest, namely, the 
connexion of the newly-found documents with the New Testament, 
or, if you will, the possible relationship of the people or sect who 
produced these documents with the origins, the spread, the organiza- 
tion and tenets of Christianity. It is well-known that a number 
of theories and opinions, one or two a little advanced, have been 
ventilated on this question. M. Dupont-Sommer, Professor of the 
Sorbonne, in a work that evoked no little controversy when it 
was first published in 1950, suggested that it was “‘ from the womb 
of this spiritual ferment (i.e. the Essenian movement which, he 
believed, produced the scrolls) that Christianity emerged.’’* So 
distinguished an Orientalist as the American Professor Dr. Albright, 
was of opinion that the new knowledge derived from the Scrolls 

1 The expression is used in a broad sense to designate all the manuscript material 
discovered in the Desert of Judea in the last few years, viz., at or near Qumran 
(1947, 1949, 1952) to the north-west of the Dead Sea; in the Wadi Murabba’at, 
further to the south, in 1951-52 (material mostly dated to the 2nd century A.D.); 
in the Wadi-en-Nar (ancient Kedron) in 1952 (chiefly Christian MSS.) and in another 
locality not determined with certainty in the same year (various material from the 
lst century A.D. onwards). We use the expression here in a stricter sense, to desig- 
nate the Qumran material. 


* The Dead Sea Scrolls : a preliminary survey, p. 98 (English translation 1952, of 
Apergus préliminaives sur les manuscrits de la Mer Morte, 1950). 
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“bids fair to revolutionize our approach to the beginnings of 
Christianity.”’ Professor Rowley of Manchester University, in the 
course of a recent broadcast talk, expressed himself with more 
reserve : ‘‘ That the sect of the scrolls was a far less dynamic group 
than the Church of the New Testament is certain ; but its expressions 
and ideas appear to have been taken up and invested with a new 
meaning.’’* In fact, it has been suggested that the Jewish back- 
ground of the Gospels and of the New Testament generally must 
be sought, not in the rabbinical writings with their Pharisaic 
tradition—as was done by Strack and Billerbeck in their well- 
known commentary—but in the writings and beliefs of the sect of 
Qumran.* No less than five hundred parallels between the New 
Testament and the scrolls have been cited in the course of systematic 
comparisons instituted by two Continental scholars.‘ What is the 
significance of these points of contact and how much do they prove ? 


THE STORY OF THE SCROLLS 


In order to attempt an answer to this question, some account, 
however brief, must first be given of the discovery and nature of 
the documents in question, and especially of the identity, origins, 
organization, practices and tenets of the people responsible for 
them.5 

It was in a cave to the west of the Dead Sea, near certain ruins 
known as Khirbet Qumran, that the Bedouin discovered the first 
manuscripts in 1947. They were scrolls, more or less complete, 
carefully wrapped in linen and preserved in jars. They comprised 
biblical texts in Hebrew—two scrolls of Isaias, one complete, the 
other incomplete ; writings hitherto unknown, which were quickly 
labelled ‘‘ Sectarian ’’—a Commentary or “ Midrash” on the first 
two chapters of Habacuc, the “‘ War of the Sons of Light and the 

sory by H.H. Rowley, The Listener, 2 Dec. 1954, p. 957. 

Ibid. 

*A. Dupont-Sommer, in his more recent work, Nouveaux apergus sur les manu- 
sorits de la Mey Morte (1953), p. 197. Cited, and, to some extent, endorsed by 
F. M. Braun, O.P., in “ L’arriére-fond Judaique du By évangile et la Com- 
munauté de |’Alliance,”” p. 41, n. 1 (Revue Biblique 62 (1955)). 

*G. Kuhn: “ Die in Pal&stina gefundenen hebra&ischen Texte und das Neue 
Testament,” Zeitschy. Theol. Kirche 1950, pp. 192-211. W. Grossouw : “‘ The Dead 
Tosa and the New Testament,” Studia Catholica, 26 (1951), pp. 289-99; 
«7 (1952), pp. 1-8. 

‘The best survey in English, complete up to mid-1952, is H.H. Rowley, The 
Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls (Blackwell, 1952). A more recent work 


by a Catholic scholar, to whichwe are much indebted, is Les manuscrits du Désert 
de Juda by G. Vermés (2nd ed., 1954). 
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Sons of Darkness,” a collection of twenty hymns or ‘“‘ Thanksgiving 
Songs,” and the Community Rule or “ Manual of Discipline”: 
finally, a work of an apocalyptic character, apparently the lost 
“‘ Apocalypse of Lamech.”’ All these manuscripts, originally divided 
between two principal owners, have now been published in full, 
with the exception of the last-named, which has not yet been un- 
rolled on account of its fragile condition.! In addition, a large quan- 
tity of fragments, some six hundred in number—either purchased 
from the Bedouin and from dealers, or collected during the system- 
atic excavation of the cave in 1949—came into the possession of 
the Palestine Museum, and were to be published this year in a 
single volume.? 

The genuineness of these scrolls, hotly contested at first in certain 
quarters, is now generally accepted, following the rediscovery of 
the cave and its systematic excavation in 1949. Discussion as to 
the problem of their precise age lasted somewhat longer—whether 
we speak of the date of the original composition of the works in 
question, or the date the actual scrolls were copied, or the date 
of their deposit in the cave; these are distinct, though related 
questions. Internal evidence could not by itself settle the first 
question, nor could palaeography supply a certain answer to the 
second.* To the third question, the date of the deposit, the éer- 
minus ad quem for the dating of the scrolls, archaeology was able 


1 The incomplete scroll of Isaias, the War Scroll and the Thanksgiving Songs were 
acquired by the Hebrew University, Jerusalem ; extracts from them were published 
by Professor Sukenik in Megilloth Genuzoth (Vol. I, 1948; vol. II, 1950), and the 
complete texts were edited posthumously in ‘Otsar hammegilloth haggenusoth 
(Jerusalem 1954). According to the latest system of abbreviations now adopted, 
these three scrolls are 1eferred to as JQIsb, IQM and IQH respectively, JQ designating 
the first cave of Qumran, the other letters, the Hebrew name of the work, viz. 
Isaiah (2nd scroll), Milhamah (i.e. War) and Hodayoth (i.e., thanksgiving hymns.). 

The remaining scrolls were acquired by the Syrian Metropolitan of Jerusalem, 
but were loaned to the Americans for age op and publication. They were 
published in Ths Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery (2 vols., New Haven, 
1950-1951). They are designated by the abbreviations [QpHab (i.e., pesher or ex- 
planation, of Habacuc), JQS (i.e. Sevek hayyahad, rule of the Community) and 
IQIsa (first and complete scroll of Isaiah). A news from Tel Aviv in March 
1955 stated that these scrolls, together with the still-unopened scroll of Lamech 
(1QLam), have now been purchased by the government of Israel. 

Discoveries in the Judean Desert, vol. I (Oxford University Press, 1955). This 
is the first of a projected series of seven or eight volumes which will make available all 
the fragmentary manuscript material that has passed through the hands of the 
Palestine Museum (Jordan). 

* However, there is now a fair measure of agreement am palaeographists for 
a broad dating between the 2nd century B.C. and the Ist A.D. Archaeologists in 
Jerusalem divide the scrolls phically into two groups: the earlier group, 
comprising IQIsa and IQS, dates from the Ist century B.C. ; the later, including 
the other four published scrolls, from the Ist century A.D. The Murabba’at docu- 
ments, dated to the first part of the 2nd century A.D., have been of considerable 
help in establishing this palaeographical sequence, 
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to give a solution that is now pretty generally accepted. The 
adjacent ruins of Qumran—the nearest site inhabited in antiquity— 
were carefully explored under the direction of the Department of 
Antiquities of the Kingdom of Jordan, and of the Ecole Biblique 
of Jerusalem, first at the end of 1951, and then in three further 
seasons’ work till 1955.1 In the first season’s work, a complete 
jar, of exactly the same type as those used to store the scrolls in 
the cave, together with fragments of lamps and cooking utensils 
also corresponding to those discovered in the cave, were found in 
association with coins dating from the time of Augustus to that 
of the Jewish Revolt of A.D. 66-70. During this latter period, 
so the evidence indicated, the buildings were destroyed by fire 
and abandoned. The conclusion was fairly drawn that the scrolls 
were stored away for safe-keeping before A.D. 70, and thus belonged 
to the early New Testament or pre-Christian period.? 


THE COMMUNITY OF QUMRAN 


Subsequent excavation of the site, together with systematic 
exploration of the whole adjoining area in March 1952,° served to 
confirm these conclusions and to shed light on the community or 
sect—for such it was—that was responsible for the manuscripts. 
The central building—distinguished by large rooms which em- 
phasized its community character—was built during the reign of 
the Hasmonean John Hyrcanus (135-104 B.C.) and occupied till 
about 30 B.C., when it was ruined by an earthquake. It was re- 
built early in the first century A.D. by the same community and 
occupied till the time of the First Jewish War. It was not exactly 
a monastery as we understand it, but a community centre, a place 
where the sectaries gathered for assemblies, common meals and 
work of various kinds. The individuals seemed to have lived in 
caves and tents in the vicinity. The whole enclosure was walled, 
with a tower for defence, there was a large. hall for reunions, a 
kitchen and several cisterns—which served not simply for water- 


1 Preliminary reports in Rev. Bibl. 60 (1953), pp. 83-106 (1951 season) ; ibid. 61 
(1954), pp. 206-36 ( 1953 season ) and pp. 567-8 (brief account of 1954 season). 
Nothing was known at the time of writing of the 1955 work. 

*Subsequent MSS. discoveries at Murabba’at and elsewhere, involving 2nd 
century material exhibiting a development both in script and in the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament, served to confirm this conclusion. 

*See Rev. Bibl. 60 (1953), pp. 540-61. 

* Evidence for this in the shape of wooden tent-supports was found in one of the 
caves. 
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supply (holding water brought by aqueduct from the Wadi), but 
also for the various ritual purifications mentioned in the docu- 
ments. In the level of the building restored in the first century 
A.D. were found the remains of a large room evidently used as a 
“ scriptorium.” Here was a long low table equipped with inkwells, 
benches and basins (apparently for ritual purification before writing). 
There was even a piece of potsherd inscribed with the letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet. One might reasonably suppose that writing 
and reading were taught and practised here, and that here too 
many of the scrolls were copied. In an area excavated to the south 
of the main building were found the community mill and an ex- 
tensive and well-preserved establishment for the manufacture of 
pottery of every description. Ample evidence points to the destruc- 
tion of the buildings by act of war, apparently by the troops of 
Titus, who were known to be in this area prior to the final assault 
on the Holy City. Finally, after the Community had fled, taking 
their valuables with them, the site was temporarily occupied— 
with the construction of some small rooms—as a Roman outpost, 
and, after an interval, as a centre of resistance by the Jewish in- 
surgents in the abortive revolt of Bar Kokhba in A.D. 132-135. 

Between the building and the shores of the Dead Sea was the 
community cemetery, with its thousand-odd tombs. In striking 
contrast with Jewish tombs around Jerusalem of the same period, 
the graves of Qumran are marked with every token of austerity 
and simplicity : the bodies are simply laid in the earth, with a 
simple cairn of stones above, without coffin, grave-apparel or offerings. 

In the adjoining region, explored in March 1952, various caves 
and rock-fissures, up to forty in number, were examined and found 
to have been used for storage and temporary human occupation. 
Fragments of manuscripts were found in two of them (referred to 
as 2Q and 3Q).! Subsequent investigations by the Bedouin led 
to the discovery of a fourth hiding-place (4Q), artificially constructed 
on the edge of the plateau which houses the buildings of Qumran. 
This was systematically excavated in September 1952, and was 
found to have been originally the richest of all in manuscript 
content, though now only fragmentary texts remained. Only one 


+In cave 3Q were found two copper scrolls, which have not yet been unrolled, 
qecause of their very brittle condition. The imprint of Hebrew letters showing 
through on the outside suggests that they had formed a plaque set up on the walls 
of some community room in Khirbet Qumran, a notice of some kind—or alter- 
natively, as Professor Kuhn thinks, they contained an inventory of the Community 
property and possessions (see Rev. Bibl. 61(1954), pp. 193-205). There are good 
hopes that they will be successfully unrolled through a chemical process being 
devised in America. 
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or two of these have been published, but they are known to include 
a considerable body of ‘ Sectarian’”’ texts, some known already 
and many unknown. At the same time fragments of scrolls were 
unearthed in two further caves (5Q and 6Q). The community 
library, and hence the literary output of the community, must 
have been very considerable : the first cave is estimated to have 
contained originally some seventy manuscripts, and the fourth at 
least a hundred. These caves—apart from the influence of natural 
destructive forces—have clearly been despoiled by human hands 
at different points in history : in fact there is more than one record 
of such apparent despoilation in antiquity.! 


THE DAMASCUS DOCUMENT AND THE ESSENES 


What was this community—which certainly numbered several 
hundred—and which wrote so much ? Soon after the first Sectarian 
scrolls were published, striking resemblances were noted between 
them and a somewhat enigmatic document, discovered, in two 
medieval copies, in the Genizah, or store-place for disused manu- 
scripts, of a synagogue in Cairo, in the year 1896. This was known 
as the ‘‘ Sadokite Document” (from its many allusions to the 
“sons of Sadoq”’) or the Damascus Document (because it speaks 
of a sect that fled to Damascus and lived there under a “‘ new 
covenant ’’).2. It was a kind of description and rule-book of an 
exclusive Jewish sect, originating in the second century B.C. accord- 
ing to the chronological indications given, which broke away from 
official Judaism under the inspiration of priests and levites, who, 
under their chosen title ‘‘ sons of Sadoq,’’ claimed pure and lawful 
descent from the High Priest of that name in the time of David. 
Their principal organizer was a certain ‘‘ Teacher of Righteousness,” 
who, bitterly opposed by his adversary, the “‘ Wicked Priest” or 
“Man of Lying,” was persecuted and fled in exile to Damascus, 
where he gathered his disciples around him. They bound themselves 


1 Origen tells of the discovery of Hebrew and Greek MSS., hidden in a jar, in the 
neighbourhood of Jericho, in 217 A.D.; there is record of another discovery of 
Hebrew manuscripts in a cave near the same city about the year 800 ; a later Jewish 
writer, Qirgisani, speaks of a Jewish sect known as “ the men of the cavern,’’ because 
their writings were found in a cave. 

* Known by the abbreviation CDC (Code of Cairo Damascus Covenanters), and 
first published by Schechter in 1910. It is significant that the synagogue in Cairo 
belonged to the Jewish sect of Karaites, a peculiar medieval sect that had many 
points in common with the Qumran sect. It has been plausibly suggested by many 
eminent scholars that a considerable part of the Qumran library, ransacked in 
antiquity, found its way into the hands of this sect. 
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there by a “ New Alliance,” living in common under a strict rule, 
regarding themselves as the true “ remnant of Israel,” fervently 
attached to the Law and living in expectation of the proximate 
advent of the Messiah of Aaron and Israel and of the Day of Judg. 
ment.! 

In the Qumran scrolls, the same mysterious personages—the 
Teacher of Righteousness and his adversaries—are met with, 
notably in the Habacuc Midrash. The Community Rule presents 
many striking points of contact with the Damascus Document: 
the ‘‘ Alliance,” the “ sons of Sadoq,” Messiah of Aaron and Israel, 
mention of the “ Book of Hagu”’ prescribed for meditation in the 
Damascus Writing, and many details of rule and organization. 
Moreover, a fragment of this Damascus Document was found in 
the fourth cave of Qumran. Evidence of the relationship between 
the Qumran scrolls and the Damascus Document is, writes Pro- 
fessor Rowley, “ overwhelming.’ 

There are, however, certain differences discernible: e.g., the 
Damascus sectaries permitted marriage, whilst those of Qumran 
were apparently celibate; community of property was not as 
absolute with the former as with the latter. These differences have 
led some to think of the Damascus Document and the Qumran 
Rule as representing two distinct sects of one common federation, 
or, more probably, one and the same sect at different stages of 
its history.* However, we cannot yet speak with certainty, because 
additional fragments of the Qumran Rule, including an earlier 
form, have yet to be published. 

Moreover, it was also pointed out from the first that the Qumran 
sect was akin to the obscure Jewish sect of the Essenes, which 
existed in New Testament times. Though not mentioned in the 
New Testament, they are known to us from the description of the 
Jewish historian Josephus, and from references of Philo of Alex- 
andria, Pliny the Elder, Dio Chrysostomos and some of the early 
Christian Fathers, notably St. Jerome. The beliefs and practices 
of this sect are very like those of the Qumran community, e¢., 
exclusiveness, practice of celibacy and community of goods, great 
attention to ritual purity, scrutiny of the Law, secret doctrines and 
practices, abundant literary activity, allegorical exegesis of the 


? Some, notably M. Dupont-Sommer, basing themselves on an obscure text of the 
Habacuc Commentary (XI, 4-8), think that the Teacher of Righteousness was put 
to death by his adversary. This interpretation is not generally maintained now. 

* The Zadokite Fragments . . ., p. 21. 

* Cf. Vermés, op. cit., p. 66. 

‘ ,- art. “ Esséniens”” (Dict. Bibl. Suppl., II, 1109-1132) and Vermés, op. cit., 
pp. 57-66. 
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Old Testament, general organization etc. The location of Khirbet 
Qumran corresponds exactly to the location of the principal centre 
of the Essenes as given by Pliny: near the western shores of the 
Dead Sea, yet far enough away not to be molested by noisome ex- 
halations, and with the city of Engaddi to the south.! Yet here 
again there are slight differences, e.g., according to Josephus, the 
Essenes were found scattered through the villages of Palestine and 
Syria; they opposed slavery, and practised almsgiving and a 
measure of hospitality—points not mentioned in the Qumran rule. 
It has been suggested, then, that the first-century Essenes represent 
a third stage of which the Damascus sectaries and those of Qumran 
were the first and second respectively. At all events, it is more 
correct to speak of the Qumran community as a group of Essenes. 
“It is therefore very probable,” writes Pére de Vaux, “ that the 
Khirbet represents the conventual building of a group, possibly the 
principal group, of Essenians.”’* 


ORIGINS OF THE QUMRAN SECT 


Regarding the precise origins of the Qumran sect, and notably 
the historical identification of the persons mentioned in their scrolls 
(Teacher of Righteousness, Wicked Priest, the invading Kittim etc.), 
there has been a wealth of divergent theories. However, there is 
some measure of agreement now among scholars as regards the 
broad outlines of the genesis and history of the sect. Here is how 
the Dominican Fathers actually working on the Cave material in 
Jerusalem would put it. The remote origins of the sect take us back 
to the pietist milieu centred around the Temple of Jerusalem early 
in the second century B.C. The sect emerged as a distinct body 
in the Machabean revolt of 166 B.C., as an element in the Hasidim 
(the ‘‘ pious”), who rallied to the standard of Judas. From this 
period dates the War Scroll, and possibly an early form of the Rule. 
After some years (twenty is the figure given in the Damascus 
Document), the sect definitely broke with official Judaism. This 
was probably in the time of the early Hasmoneans (after 134 B.C.), 
though others would date it to the reigns of the two Machabees, 
Jonathan (160-142) and Simon (142-134). Then the sect was led 


1 Hist. Nat., V,, 17. 

* Rev. Bibl. 60(1953), p. 105. 

* Identifications have been sought in Machabean and Hasmonean times, in early 
Christian times and even in the Middle Ages. On these theories, see Rowley, op. cit., 
pp. 31-61 and Vermés, op. cit., pp. 67-9. 
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into “ exile,’ in all probability, by the Teacher of Righteousness, 
who organized it there. “ Damascus,” as Pére de Vaux points 
out, is almost certainly a symbolic name for Qumran. From the 
second period date the Hymns, some, if not all, of which were 
composed by the Teacher of Righteousness, the Habacuc Com. 
mentary and the gradual compilation of the Rule, of which the 
same Teacher was responsible for certain sections and probably 
for the final compilation of the whole.? 

A final point regarding the connexions of the Qumran sect. 
Many points of contact exist between their writings and the Old 
Testament Apocrypha (the books of Henoch and of Jubilees, the 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Assumption of Moses etc.), 
which date from the second century B.C. to the first century AD. 
It is significant that in nearly all the Qumran caves fragments of 
these apocrypha, and of other similar works previously unknown or 
lost, have been found. The evidence seems to point more and more 
to the conclusion that it was the Qumran community—or, at all 
events, the general movement of which it was a part—that was 
responsible for these writings. 


ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICES 


‘“ To live according to the rule of the community, to seek God... 
to practise what is good and just in his sight, in conformity with 
what he ordained through Moses and through all his prophets, 
his servants, to love all that he has chosen and to hate all that he 
has rejected, withdrawing oneself from evil and adhering to every 
good work ; to practise truth, justice and right on the earth ; no 
longer to walk in the obstinacy of a guilty heart, by following the 
attractions of impurity and doing every evil ; to bring those who 
are willing to practise the precepts of God in the alliance of grace, 
according to God’s plan ; to comport themselves as men that are 
perfect before Him, according to all that has been revealed to their 
solemn assemblies ; to love the Children of Light, each according 
to his allotted position in God’s plans, and to hate all the Children 


1Cf. D. Barthélemy in Rev. Bibl. 60(1953),p. 423 and R. De Vaux, ibid., 61(1954), 
pp. 630-1. It must be mentioned that Professor Rowley relates the activity of the 
Teacher of Righteousness to the period immediately preceding the Machabean 
revolt (the events of 2 Mach. III-VI) ; cf. op. cit., pp. 62-88. Precisely the same 
conclusions were reached independently by a Catholic writer, A. Michel, in his very 
full study, Le Maitre de Justice d’aprés les manuscrits de la Mer Morte, et la litterature 
apocryphe rvabbinique (Avignon 1954). 
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of Darkness, each one according to his guilt in according with 
God’s vengeance.””! 

Thus begins the Community Rule, and in these words we are told 
a good deal about its purpose and spirit. Far from being a mere 
pious association, the sect of Qumran had all the features of a 
monastic order, with a definite aim, a distinct organization and 
hierarchy, and customs and beliefs that marked it off from the 
main body of Judaism, from which it was effectively separated. 
It was an “Israel within Israel,” or better, the only true Israel, 
the faithful ‘‘ remnant ”’ of the latter days which the prophets fore- 
told. Those who joined pledged themselves to “‘ seek God,’’ accord- 
ing to the Law of Moses and the Prophets, and the special revela- 
tions granted to the sect. They were to practise all virtues in common, 
as “children of light’ cut off from the society of “ children of 
darkness,” men of untruth and iniquity. Living thus in constant 
study of the Law and of their own “ revealed” interpretations of 
it, they awaited the advent of the days of the Messiah and of God’s 
judgment, at which they were to assist. 

As an “ Israel in miniature,” the Qumran Community was made 
up of priests and laymen, “‘ Aaron and Israei,’”’ organized in groups 
or ‘“‘camps”’ of thousands, hundreds, fifties and tens—though it 
is not necessary to take these figures literally. Each one had his 
allotted place, from which he must not depart. Priests, “ sons of 
Sadoq,” take precedence in the government of the Community ; 
in all probability, the Mebagger, Overseer or Inspector, who was 
over the whole Community, was himself a priest.2, However, the 
direction of Community affairs was also in the hands of the council 
of the ‘‘ Great ”’ over which he presided. The “‘ Great ’’ were simply 
fully-fledged members. They met for deliberations of all kinds : to 
admit new members, to judge and impose penalties, to ex- 
communicate and re-admit. Absolute obedience was insisted on 
in the Community; flagrant revolt involved dismissal, simple 
disobedience spelt exclusion from community practices for a certain 
period of time. 

He who entered the Community made a complete oblation of 
himself, of all his talents and all his possessions : ‘“‘ they will bring 
with them all their learning, all their faculties and all their possessions 
into the Community of God, in order to purify their learning by 
the truth of the precepts of God, to regulate the use of their faculties 


1IQS I, 1-11. 
* The Damascus Document distinguishes an “ overseer ’’’ for each camp, and the 
“ overseer of all the camps,” and gives details regarding the age and qualifications of 
these officials and of the priests. 
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according to the perfection of His ways and their possessions accord- 
ing to the plan of His righteousness.” Insistence was laid on the 
practice of the virtues, charity, humility and docility. Among 
Community practices, one of the most important was the solemn 
repast or ritual banquet, beginning with the priest’s blessing over 
the “bread and must (unfermented wine)”. Prayer in common, 
at daybreak and sundown, was a point of rule, as also the Vigil 
for the third part of the night, spent in “ reading of the Book 
(i.e. Scripture), in the pursuit of justice (i.e. study of the Law), 
and in the common blessing (i.e. prayer).’”"* One man in ten was 
released from all other duties in order to search the Law “ day 
and night,” in order to discover the “‘ hidden things”’ contained in 
it and make them known to his confréres. So highly was prayer 
esteemed, that the “ offering of the lips ’’ was held to be of greater 
value than the “fat of sacrifices,” and perfect conduct of more 
worth than ritual offerings. Sacrifices in the Temple were not, 
apparently, rejected, but at least they were relegated to second 
place.® 

Another practice of great importance was the Community re- 
union : the proceedings were most carefully regulated—each must 
take his place in exact order of precedence, order must reign over 
the discussions anc. there must be nothing unseemly. Insistence on 
purity was emphasized by the frequent ritual baths and ablutions. 
It seems highly probable that celibacy was the rule, though this 
is not absolutely certain. ' 

Community of property was the rule—each must hand over his 
property and salary, where this existed, to the “treasurer.” There 
was to be no mingling of one’s possessions with the impure goods 

1 1QS I, 11-13 * IQS VI, 7-8. 

*The Damascus Document, however, contains legislation regarding the purity 
of offerings. Josephus says of the Essenes that they sent offerings to the Temple, 
but did not themselves offer sacrifice there, for, he wrote, ‘“‘ they offered their sac- 
rifices themselves ’’ (Ant. XVIII, i, 5) ; apparently, their ritual banquets took the 
place of the usual sacrificial meals. An interesting fragment from the second Qumran 
cave contains a kind ot visionary description of a restored and perfected Temple and 
its cult, somewhat after the fashion of Ezechiel 40-48. Linked with other similar 
fragments, it suggests that the Qumran sect looked forward to a renewed partaking 


in the cult of the Temple in the new Jerusalem ot the Messianic age. Cf. M. Baillet 
in Rev. Bibl. 62(1955), pp. 222-245. 

* It is not expressly mentioned in the Rule, which, however, speaks of the obliga- 
tion “no longer to walk in the pursuit of impure desires ’’ (I, 6), and makes no 
mention anywhere of women and children, as does the Damascus Document, which 
permits marriage. However, in the cemetery of Qumran, skeletons identified as 
being of women were unearthed in certain of the graves. It might be that this 
represented an earlier stage in the sect’s history (the cemetery being in use over a 
hundred years) or, better, that the women in question were pious strangers who had 
expressed a wish to be buried in this hallowed ground—parallel instances might be 
cited for Christian monastic settlements of later days. 
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of outsiders. Nothing was to be accepted from outsiders, save 
what was bought for money. Great care of common property was 
enjoined. We are told little of the daily work of the sectaries, 
though Josephus says of the Essenes that they practised manual 
work during much of the day. In the barren desert of Judea, there 
was no place for cultivation and little opportunity for stock-raising. 
Food supplies would have to be obtained elsewhere, though the 
community had their own mill and bakery. The making of pottery, 
and work in the scriptorium—not only writing, but preparing the 
animal skins of which the scrolls were made—together with weaving 
and tent-making, would be other occupations. 

The stages of initiation into the Community were as follows. 
The candidate was first examined by the Mebagger, and, if suitable, 
he publicly bound himself by oath ‘‘ to be converted to the Law 
of Moses . . . in accordance with all that has been revealed to the 
sons of Sadogq, the priests . . . and to the Great Assembly of the 
men of their Alliance.”* In the same public ceremony of admission, 
the candidate confessed his sins, and the priests and levites recited 
the blessings and curses attached to the Law of Moses. The whole 
ceremony was thus a real “conversion,” though the candidate 
was n0t immediately admitted to the assembly of the “ Great.” 
He passed through a period of postulancy, the duration of which is 
not stated ; this was a time of instruction and purification, though 
the postulant was excluded from most of the common observances. 
After a favourable vote on the part of the Assembly, there began 
a novitiate of two years. In the first year, instruction continued, 
and the novice joined in certain common practices, not, however, the 
ritual purifications ; he retained his property, which was still re- 
garded as “impure.” In the second year—if the vote was again 
favourable—he might take part in the purifications, and his goods 
were handed over to the treasurer, who kept them in reserve ; 
he was still barred from the ritual meal and, of course, the assembly. 
After two years and a final scrutiny, he was definitely admitted to 
full community status (without special ceremony): he took his 
place among the “‘ Great ” in his allotted position, his goods were 
incorporated into the community assets, he was admitted to 


1In the Damascus Document, possession of one’s goods and salary is allowed, 
except that a proportion of the latter must be handed over each month to the over- 
seer. An interesting sidelight on community of property at Qumran is the fact that 
while coins in plenty were found in the main building, none at all were met with in 
the various caves outside. 


27QS V, 1-10. 
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assemblies and the solemn meals.1_ However, total fidelity to the 
Law and the rules of the Community was required of him. A 
lengthy penal code lists faults with their corresponding penalties, 
varying from full excommunication (e.g. for pronouncing the sacred 
name Yahweh, for flagrant breach of the Law) to exclusions from 
common acts for a longer or shorter period (e.g., for indeliberate 
faults against the Law, for fraud, outburst of anger, lesser dis- 
obedience etc.). 


DOCTRINES OF THE COMMUNITY 


The religious outlook of the Community was based on a deep 
attachment to the Mosaic Law and whole-hearted obedience to 
its prescriptions. The Damascus Document distinguishes five periods 
of sacred history. In the first three of these, from the beginnings 
till the founding of the Sect, few were found completely faithful, 
viz., Noe, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses and Sadoq. With the 
first “‘ penitents ’’ who laid the foundations of the Sect, began the 
fourth period and a “ return to the Law of Moses.”’ The fifth and 
last period began with the preaching and work of the Teacher 
of Righteousness: he it was who renewed the Sinaitic Covenant 
in a “‘ New Alliance ’’ to which all who were willing to follow his 
guidance bound themselves by oath.? 

Hence the great insistence of the sectaries on purity—not merely 
external, but such as involved also complete conversion of heart. 
Hence, too, their utter separation, not only from the Gentiles, but 
even from their fellow-Jews (not so generous as they), even from 
the Temple and its worship. Hence, too, in all probability, their 
renunciation of marriage. The Law must be fully observed, and— 
here is the capital point—it could only be so observed in the Con- 
munity. 

For, in truth, the Community of Qumran was an assembly of 
the predestined. In every age of sacred history God had preserved 
a faithful “remnant ”’ of “ elect ’’—the Patriarchs, Moses, Sadogq, 
the first ‘‘ penitents.” In the present age, it was they, faithful 
“sons of Sadoq,” who were God’s elect, who had escaped God’s 

1 In the Damascus Document, the procedure of initiation is much simpler. The 
candidate simply presented himself to the ‘‘ overseer of the camp,” was examined, 
and then took the Oath of the Alliance, binding both himself and his children ; in 
this engagement, some stress was also laid on the keeping of the calendar peculiar 


to the Sect and on Sabbath observance. 
*CDC I, 14-VI, 2. 
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chastisement meeted out even on earth to the men of lying and 
iniquity. Yet, elect as they were, their standing demanded a 
voluntary engagement on their part, as we saw above in regard 
to entry into the Community. Physical descent from Abraham 
and circumcision were not enough for salvation. 

Yet God’s special call and choice of them, which made them 
“children of grace ’’ was duly emphasized. Hence, in the Thanks- 
giving Songs, they enlarge on man’s weakness and nothingness— 
he is as “ clay in the hands of the potter ’’—and extol the majesty 
and activity of God, who alone creates, bestows justice, teaches 
wisdom and strengthens to keep his Law and endure persecution. 

Who were their teachers ? Moses, of course, was all-important, 
and so, to some extent, Sadoq. More immediately, it was the 
Teacher of Righteousness. Faith in his mission and fidelity to his 
message were essential. He had received special “ revelations ”’ 
for a full understanding of the Law and Prophets ; and after him, 
others, too, among the “ Great ”’ had been similarly enlightened. 

We come now to a basic theological tenet of the Sect, one for 
which most parallels from the New Testament and elsewhere have 
been cited.’ This is the instruction on the “‘ Two Ways ”’ or “‘ Two 
Spirits,” found in the Rule, III, 13-IV. The salvific order, according 
to the sect, is based on absolute divine predestination ante praevisa 
merita et demerita : ‘‘ From the God of knowledge proceeds all that 
is and all that will be, and before ever they exist, God has already 
determined their destiny. Existing according to their several norms, 
in conformity with his glorious plan, without affecting any change 
in it, they will engage on their activity ... He it is who created 
man for the domination of the world, and has placed before him 
the two spirits, so that he may be led by them even till the time 
of the visitation : these are the spirits of truth and of iniquity.’’? 
What are these “two spirits’? It seems we should regard them 
as two spiritual currents or tendencies, rather than as definite 
beings or entities. 

None the less, those who are led by either spirit come under the 
influence and rulership of two opposed powers: the Prince of 
Light (Angel of Truth), and the Angel of Darkness (Belial or Mas- 
tema). According as men follow the one or the other, they are 
“sons of light’ and “sons of justice,” or “sons of darkness ”’ 
and ‘“‘sons of iniquity.” ‘‘ In the hands of the Prince of Light 

1 Cf. J. P. Audet: “‘ Affinités littéraires et doctrinales du Manuel de Discipline,” 


Rev. Bibl. 60(1952), pp. 219-238 ; 61(1953), pp. 41-82. 
2 QS III, 15-19. 
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is the government of the sons of justice ; they shall walk in the 
paths of light . . . in the hands of the Angel of Darkness is the 
government of the sons of iniquity ; they shall walk in the paths 
of darkness.” 

These two paths are radically opposed, and implacable hostility 
exists between those who follow them; nay more, the sons of 
justice will suffer persecution at the hands of the sons of iniquity, 
“for God has placed the two spirits in equal proportion until the 
appointed time and the great renewal . . . till then the spirits of 
truth and iniquity will contend for the hearts of men.”? God has 
set a term to this great moral struggle : then, the sons of light will 
be rewarded with eternal life,? the sons of darkness will be con- 
signed to the Pit, to endless shame, to destruction in the fires of 
darkness. 

So it was that the faithful sons of light must needs separate them- 
selves in a community from fellowship with the sons of darkness, 
and there live as God’s “ elect,” His “ saints,” awaiting the time 
of God’s intervention, which would be heralded by the advent of 
the Messiah. Or rather, they expected two Messiahs, one of Aaron, 
the other of Israel, corresponding to the twofold aspect of the 
Community. Messianic expectation was certainly intense, though 
we are not told a great deal about the work and role of the two 
anointed ones. They would come in times of judgment and salva- 
tion, to teach justice ; they are spoken of as the Priest-in-Chief 
and the Prince respectively ; they would organize the Messianic 
banquet. ¢ 


QUMRAN AND CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 


It is clear that, on many points, the Community of Qumran 
went beyond the beliefs and practices of contemporary Judaism. 
In what relation did it stand to Christianity ? 


1 JQS III, 20-21. 2 IQS IV, 23-26. 

3 Eternal life is referred to under a variety of expressions : wisdom of life, know- 
ledge of eternity, eternal life, eternal happiness, eternal destiny. There is no express 
mention of Resurrection of the Body. Did they deny this, as Josephus says of the 
Essenes (Bell. Jud. Il, viii, 11)? Yet other texts speak of God “ purifying ”’ the 
whole man, “ removing all spirit of iniquity from his garments of flesh” etc. (JQS 
IV, 20-22) Vermés suggests = way of hypothesis the solution that they expected 
the Judgment to come within their own generation, and hence that the whole man 
would be directly taken up into glory (op. cit., p. 122). No certainty is possible at 
this stage, however. 

“On these Messianic expectations of the sect—very much confounded with the 
Judgment and End of the World—see J. T. Milik in Rev. Bibl. 60 (1953), pp. 290-2, 
and above, p. 224, note 3. 
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First, a few general points. It is clear that the Qumran community 
was a Closed sect, a sect of initiates, with their own jealously- 
guarded practices, beliefs and writings. They did not encourage 
contact with outsiders, save where strictly necessary. Hence I 
think we should be slow to admit, simply on the score of verbal 
likenesses, contacts between them and the early Christian Church, 
at least before the year 70 A.D. 

Secondly, to come to fundamentals, the Qumran sect was based 
essentially on the Mosaic Law, it was contained within the framework 
of the Sinaitic Covenant, even though it claimed fuller lights for 
understanding its extent and obligations. The Christian faith was 
based on the belief that the Death of Christ had abrogated the 
Sinaitic Covenant and terminated the régime of the Mosaic Law. 
In one of his earliest epistles, St. Paul likens the era of the Law 
to the time of childhood, when the son is little better than a slave 
in his Father’s house (Gal. 4, 1-3). Then God sent his Son to redeem 
us from the Law and make us his sons and heirs : “‘ When the full- 
ness of time was come, God sent his Son, made of a woman, made 
under the Law ; that he might redeem them who were under the 
Law ; that we might receive the adoption of sons” (Gal. 4, 4-5). 
Texts of this kind could be multiplied. 

It follows that the Qumran sect was essentially forward-looking, 
expecting the advent of a Messiah yet to come. Christianity recog- 
nised that he had already come, that God had sent his Son to redeem 
men. 

The Qumran sect was rigidly exclusive—for Jews alone, and then 
only for those Jews who were eternally called and elected, and 
who bound themselves under the New Alliance to all the rules of 
the Sect. The others were “‘ outside the pale” and should be 
“hated” as being the object of God’s vengeance. The Christian 
faith, need we say it, embraced all men, Jew and Gentile ; it was 
preached to all, and all who were willing to believe and be baptized 
might enter the fold. The central ‘“ mystery” of the Faith, as 
expounded by St. Paul in the Epistles of the.Captivity (Ephesians 
and Colossians particularly) concerned God’s eternal plan to call 
all men, Gentiles as well as Jews, into the one Mystical Body of 
Christ who had redeemed them. 

We might speak too of such fundamental doctrines—unknown to 
the Sect—as the Blessed Trinity, the Divinity and Redemptive 
Death of Christ—but enough has been said for the moment to 
underline the fundamental differences that existed between the 
Qumran Sect and the Church of the New Law. The latter did not 
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“emerge from the womb of the spiritual ferment ” of which the 
Qumran community was part. The early Christians were well 
enough aware of the unique origin of their religion ; its source lay 
neither in Judaism nor in Hellenism, but in the Person, preaching 
and redemptive work of the Son of God Incarnate. St. Paul sums 
up the matter well, speaking of the basic Christian doctrine of the 
Redemptive Death of Christ : ‘‘ We preach Christ crucified ; unto 
the Jews indeed a stumbling-block, and unto the Gentiles foolish- 
mess...° (z Cor. 2: 29). 

Approaching the matter from another angle, it is significant, as 
Canon Coppens has pointed out,’ that the documents of Qumran 
offer more abundant points of contact with the apostolic preaching 
and the later New Testament writings (Acts, to some extent, the 
Captivity Epistles and the Joannine writings) that with the prim- 
itive gospel catechesis (fewer contacts in Matthew and Luke, fewer 
still in Mark and the earlier Pauline epistles to the Churches). 
Influence, then, on the origins of Christianity, could only be slight 
and negligible. Similarly, the Qumran scrolls offer few points of 
contact with fundamental Christian doctrines, though more with 
doctrines that are relatively secondary (e.g. angelology), and more 
with matters of moral teaching and organization, especially in 
points that arose only during the apostolic age. 

If Christianity did not in any sense owes its origins to the Qumran 
sect, may we say that it owed something to it by way of borrowed 
terminology and ideas, granted that these expressions and ideas 
were invested with new or fuller meaning ? What conclusion is to 
be drawn from those resemblances in organization (e.g. community 
of goods), in names and titles (e.g. New Alliance), in moral teaching 
(e.g. stress on conversion, purity, charity), in piety (e.g. sentiments 
of humility and confidence) and in matters of doctrine and belief 
(e.g. “Children of Light” and “Children of Darkness”) We 
hope to give some answer to these questions in a subsequent article. 


GEOFFREY GRAYSTONE, S.M. 


(To be continued) 


+“ Les Documents du Désert de Juda et les Origines du Christianisme”’ Anal. 
Lovan. Bibl. et Orient., II, 41, 1953, p. 26. 
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THE CRISIS IN IRELAND IN 1648: 
THE NUNCIO AND THE SUPREME 
COUNCIL: CONCLUSIONS 


In a number of articles I have discussed the events leading to 
Archbishop Rinuccini’s censure of the supporters of the truce with 
Inchiquin in May 1648, and outlined some of the more 
important of the many controversies which arose from it. In 
this article I hope to round off the question by discussing the de- 
fence put forward for their courses of action by Rinuccini and the 
Supreme Council of the confederation respectively. In addition, 
it will be useful to consider the analysis of the situation made by 
Rinuccini’s chief apologist, one might say indeed his semi-official 
apologist, as this introduces points which help us to assess more fully 
the value of Rinuccini’s self-defence. 


RINUCCINI’S DEFENCE OF HIS PROCEDURE 


The many controversies arising from the censure do not seem to 
have carried a great deal of weight for Rinuccini himself. In spite 
of all the arguments which could be, and were to be, alleged against 
his actions, he seems to have remained convinced that he had 
taken the right course, indeed the only possible one. 

The evidence for this statement comes from two classes of docu- 
ments of a different character. The first consists of his correspond- 
ence with his Roman superiors between May 1648 and his final 
report on his mission, which he made to Innocent X on his return 
to Rome. These documents will be found most conveniently 
assembled, and in the original Italian, in Aiazzi, Nunziatura in 
Irlanda. The second is more miscellaneous. It consists of pro- 
nouncements addressed to the Irish Confederation between the 
sentence of excommunication and his departure from the country, 
which were made with the object of discrediting the truce with 

*Cf. “ Rinuccini’s censure of 27 May 1648,” in J.T.Q., vol. XVIII, pp. 322-37 
(October 1951) ; ‘‘ John Callaghan and the controversies among the Irish in Paris,” 
ibid., vol. XXI, pp. 32-50 (January 1954) ; ‘‘ Two contemporary historians of the 


confederation of Kilkenny: John Lynch and Richard O’Ferrall,” in I.H.S., vol. 
VII, pp. 217-36 (March 1953). 
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Inchiquin and the Supreme Council who had negotiated it. Almos 
all these documents have been incorporated into Commentarius 
Rinuccinianus, with one notable exception, which is the most com- 
prehensive attack on the truce from this point of view. It seems to 
have been unknown to the compilers of Comment. Rinucc., but has 
been printed by Moran from a copy in the Wadding MSS., Rome! 

Perhaps the most striking thing about both sets of documents 
is that in each Rinuccini uses the same arguments to justify his 
action. From this it might well be argued that in neither case 
was it his primary preoccupation to justify himself to his audience, 
Rather, he was content to let the facts speak for themselves. It 
is true that on some very debatable points the little weight he 
gives to the opposite view might argue a wish to gloss over weak 
points in his defence ; but it could equally well argue a failure to 
perceive the weakness, and, all in all, this latter seems the correct 
interpretation. He seems to have been really disturbed in his 
convictions on one occasion only. This was when Nicholas French, 
the bishop of Ferns, on his return from Rome in November 1648, 
produced a letter from one of the cardinals which seemed to indicate 
that the censure had not been approved at Rome. In December, 
however, the nuncio received a letter from his own immediate 
superior, Cardinal Panciroli, which assured him that, no matter 
what some people in Rome might think, there was no question of a 
formal decision being taken against his action. Unfortunately this 
letter was in cipher, and when the nuncio appealed to its authority 
he found that it was insufficient to change any convictions in 
Ireland ; even more unfortunately, the official brief, empowering 
him to deal with the matter as he thought fit, seems to have been 
lost in transit. So, the reassurance from Cardinal Panciroli, which 
strengthened Rinuccini’s conviction that he had been right, at the 
same time destroyed his hope of convincing those of the Irish 
confederate Catholics who had disagreed with him.? 

Rinuccini’s argument was basically simple. The proposed truce 
was a matter in which the interests of religion were deeply con- 


* Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. III, pp. 55-78. Another considerable contribution to 
the literature of the period has recently been edited from the original in Archivio di 
Propaganda Fide, Scritture Antiche, vol. 298, ff. 93-124, by Rev. Benignus Millett, 
O.F.M. (Catholic Survey, vol. I, pp. 405-23). It is an account of the truce-negotiations 
with Inchiquin written by Dionisio Massari, dean of Fermo, Rinuccini’s secretary. 
While it is a valuable addition to our sources for the factual details of the negotiations, 
written in an incisive and logical way, it presents us with a point of view so similar 
to that of the nuncio that it will not be necessary to analyse it separately here, nor 
indeed to refer to it more than incidentally. 

* For this incident, see my article “Bishop Nicholas French and the second Ormond 
peace, 1648-9,” in J.H.S., vol. VI, pp. 89-90 (September 1948). 
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cerned. Therefore the Supreme Council of the confederation might 
not reach agreement with Inchiquin without the consent of the 
spiritual authority. This consent had not been obtained. Instead, 
a truce, which was neither useful nor necessary to the confederate 
cause, had been made with a perfidious heretic, whose record showed 
that he could not be trusted. This truce contained provisions 
which gravely prejudiced the Catholic religion. That such a truce 
should draw down excommunication was in no way surprising. In 
fact, the general law of the church, specifically the bull Jn coenam 
Domini, imposed an ipso facto censure in such circumstances. His 
action then was little more than a declaration of the law. He had 
imposed excommunication by formal sentence because, in the cir- 
cumstances in which he found himself, it was necessary to do so 
in order that the full effects of the censure should be appreciated.? 

As far as the appeal from the censure is concerned, he was con- 
vinced that its motive was political interest rather than religious 
scrupulosity, and “frivolous” is the adjective which he usually 
applies to it. He differs completely from the Supreme Council and 
their supporters in his estimate of its effects on his sentence of ex- 
communication. The possibility that the making of the appeal 
might have suspended the sentence he does not seem to have con- 
sidered seriously at all. He makes so little of what the Supreme 
Council took for granted that he constructs no elaborate defence 
for having allowed a merely devolutive effect to the appeal. He 
simply takes it for granted that even though he had admitted the 
Council’s appeal his sentence of excommunication remained valid 
unless and until the Pope should decide against him. He is satisfied 
to state as a well-known and admitted fact that there are some 
matters in which no suspensive appeal can be allowed, particularly 
when the interests of religion were imperilled and it was necessary 
to take decisive action to defend them. In reply to the elaborate 
arguments adduced by the Council’s advocates he simply says that 
they are misguided and have misunderstood the whole situation.* 

Indeed, he is so convinced that their attitude must be based on 
a misunderstanding of the question at issue that he several times 
Teturns to the thought, which seems to have been his secret con- 
viction, that the action of the Council has been so indefensible 


1“ Ragioni per le quali il nunzio si ¢ mosso a procedere alle scomuniche,” 15 June 
1648, in Nunziatura, pp. 316-7; ‘‘ Instruzioni al P. D. Giuseppe Arcamoni,” 11 
November 1648, ibid., pp. 344-6; “‘ Declinantis Hiberniae speculum,” in Spicil. 
Ossor., vol. III, pp. 68-70. So also Massari, cf. Catholic Survey, vol. I, p. 429. 

*“ Instruzioni,”” Nunziatura, p. 353 ; “‘ Declinantis Hiberniae speculum,” Spicil. 
Ossor., vol. III, pp. 71-2. So also Massari, cf. Catholic Survey, vol. I, p. 432. 
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that it is not too much to say that they are heretics. In arrogating 
to themselves the spiritual power and in refusing to stand corrected 
for their transgression, they have ceased to be Catholics. He has 
always suspected the sincerity of Anglo-Irish Catholicism, and 
now, he thinks, his suspicions have been confirmed. Their long- 
continued practice of accommodating themselves to heresy has 
borne its natural fruit ; they have gone the way of Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth. 


II 


The basic simplicity of his argument is, however, somewhat 
disturbed when he has to take account of the tangle of events which 
had led to the censure. In spite of the fact that he had argued that 
the censure should follow automatically once the truce had been 
concluded, he several times admits that he would not in fact have 
had recourse to censure were it not for Preston’s manifest deter- 
mination to attack O’Neill.2. While this might be considered as 
another useful line of defence against the criticism which he had 
reason to fear would be forthcoming in Rome, it seems incom- 
patible with the argument that the censure was an inevitable con- 
sequence of the truce, and, when events sorted themselves out in 
later controversy, and it was realized that Preston had not in fact 
been preparing any hostile move against O’Neill, the position of 
the defenders of the censure was not strengthened. 

Another matter on which he had to insure himself with his 
Roman superiors concerned the repeated instructions he had re- 
ceived not to interfere by censure in any truce or peace-negotiations 
by the government.* He meets this difficulty by stressing the des- 
perate nature of his situation, in which a formal sentence of ex- 
communication was the only way to protect the vital interests 
of the church. This he says was his own conviction, and those 
whom he consulted had been in complete agreement with him, 

? Cf. Rinuccini to the nuncio in Paris, Galway, 2 July 1648 : “ negl’ interessati é 
stato ricevuto con molto disprezzo, e come interviene nei regni addomesticati con 
l'eresia ” (Nunziatura, p. 322) ; “ Instruzioni ” : “ persone cattoliche sole di nome” 
(ibid., p. 350) ; Rinuccini to Panciroli, St. Vaast, 14 March 1649 : ‘“‘ tengono quasii 
medesimi concetti di Enrico VIII, de della Regina Elisabetta.” (ibid., p. 362). Cf. 


also me. 318, 348-9, “ Declinantis Hiberniae speculum,” Spicil. Ossor., vol. 
III, pp. 72-8. 

# Hinuccini to Panciroli, Galway, 21 August 1648, Nunziatura, p. 331; “ In- 
struzioni,” ibid., pp. 346-7. 

* Cf. “ Rinuccini’s censure of 27 May 1648 ”, in J.7.Q., vol XVIII, p. 331. j 

** Ragioni per le quali etc,” in Numziatura, p. 317; Rinuccini to the nuncio in 
Paris, Galway, 2 July 1648, ibid., p. 322. 
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indeed urged him to invoke the censure.! 

His instructions, however, had been definite, it might be argued. 
Not altogether, Rinuccini claimed. Recourse was had to ex- 
communication in 1648 in circumstances almost identical with 
those of 1646. The excommunication of 1646 had been approved. 
Subsequent instructions not to proceed to censure must be under- 
stood in the light of this approval of the censure of 1646.2 

At first sight this argument appears unanswerable. It could be 
retorted, of course, that he had succeeded in 1646 and had failed 
in 1648, and a deeper consideration of this retort shows it to be 
more than an altogether empirical judgment. The circumstances 
were almost identical, but not entirely so. The narrow margin of 
safety in 1646 was considerably narrower two years later, and 
Rinuccini had to face the argument that his experience, together 
with his instructions, should have counselled caution. 

Finally, there was the problem of his authority to excommunicate. 
Rinuccini met this difficulty by saying that the excommunication 
was the act of the properly delegated representatives of the bishops 
of Ireland, and that in any case his own personal authority as 
nuncio was sufficient. Neither defence was altogether free from 
difficulties. 

His attempts to show that the bishops’ meeting in Kilkenny had 
been a national synod involve him in some strange statements. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary is a claim he made in a letter to 
the Supreme Council. In this he said that the decree of the bishops 
appointing delegates with power to proceed to censure had the 
support of eighteen bishops, fourteen present at the meeting and 
four who subsequently signified their assent to its decisions— 
though it had been called as a meeting of the Munster bishops 
only! In his reports to Rome, he was content to stress that 
the consent of the bishops at Kilkenny had been unanimous.‘ 
He should, however, have known better than most that the “ un- 
animity ’’ of the bishops was very qualified, and his claim could 

1 Indeed, in his final report on his mission to Innocent X he says that the im- 
portunities of his friends forced his hand (Nunziatura, p. 423). This might unfairly 
be interpreted as a further step in the argument, a kind of re-insurance, but, as has 
been seen (“ Rinuccini’s censure of 27 May 1648,” in J.7.Q., vol. XVIII, pp. 329-30), 
it seems true of the actual crisis in which the sentence of excommunication was 
pronounced, and there is much evidence that Rinuccini was considerablyinfluenced 
by the consideration that passivity on his part might undo O’Neill, whom he was 
coming to regard more and more as his only real support. Cf. especially Nunziatura, 
pp. 313, 317, 331, 346. 

*“ Ragioni per le quali,” Nunziatura, p. 316 ; “‘ Instruzioni,” ibid., p. 348. 

* Rinuccini to the Supreme Council, Athlone, 12 June 1648. Comment. Rinucc., 


vol. III, p. 301. 
*“ Instruzioni,”” Nunziatura, pp. 346, 348. Cf. also ibid., p. 353. 
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not easily be sustained when some of those who had signed the 
decree in Kilkenny denounced it later in 1648 and declared that 
they had never willingly agreed to it. 

There still remained the difficulty arising out of the circumstances 
in which he had chosen the substitute delegates who had actually 
signed the decree of excommunication. Here he simply says that 
according to the terms of the Kilkenny decision he had summoned 
those who had been there named as delegates ; that they had refused 
to attend, and that he had then invoked the authority which had 
been entrusted to him and had chosen substitutes in their place. 
In consequence, his action had been perfectly legal, and the ex- 
communication valid. It will be noticed that he evades the 
difficulty that those originally delegated, while in fact they did 
ultimately refuse to obey his summons, had got no opportunity 
to accept it or reject it before the nuncio had actually issued 
sentence of excommunication. While it is true that this was no 
fault of his, it nevertheless remains the point on which it is most 
difficult to accept his good faith. 

His last defence was that his personal authority as nuncio was 
sufficient to supply any deficiency in the authority of the bishops 
associated with him. In this he had an undeniably arguable point, 
but it was weakened by the consideration that the excommunication 
had in fact been pronounced in virtue of the authority delegated 
by the bishops’ meeting in Kilkenny. It was further weakened, as 
far as Irish opinion was concerned, by an incident which occurred 
in Galway on 22 June 1648. John de Burgo, archbishop of Tuam, 
who had with difficulty been restrained from open opposition in 
Kilkenny, declared his oppositior shortly after the excommunication. 
When the two met in Galway, the archbishop demanded proof of 
the personal authority which Rinuccini claimed. The nuncio simply 
repeated that he had such authority, but he refused to produce any 
document confirming it, claiming that he was under no obligation 
to do so. Whatever may be the explanation of his refusal—in his 
report to the Pope he simply repeats that he was conscious of no 
obligation*—it was certainly used with damning effect in Ireland, 
and recurs regularly in all the controversies. The nuncio had said 
that he could show his authority if he would ; men could be pardoned 
for thinking he would if he could. 

It may be useful here to attempt a brief summary of the nuncio’s 


? Rinuccini to Panciroli, Athlone, 16 June 1648, Nunziatura, p. 320; same to 
same, 21 August, ibid., p. 331 ; “‘ Instruzioni,” ibid., pp. 346, 352-3 ; “ Relazione al 
Pont. Innocenzio X,” ibid., p. 423. 

* Nunziatura, p. 353. 
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position. He is clearly convinced that he has an unimpeachable 
legal case. By all the text-books he has acted rightly. Perhaps 
the practical difficulties in which he is enmeshed may be beginning 
to force on his attention the fact that the old formulas are be- 
coming less easy to impose on the new situations. It must be 
admitted, however, that he gives little evidence that he is conscious 
of a real problem. 


ROBERT O’CONNELL AND THE “COMMENTARIUS 
RINUCCINIANUS ” 


In the controversial writings which have so far been examined‘ 
it will be noticed that the Anglo-Irish interest is much better re- 
presented than that of the Old-Irish. The Angl>-Irish had been the 
most vocal party during the years of the Confederation, and such 
they remained during the disputes which followed. They were 
particularly successful in getting their writings into print. The 
defenders of the nuncio or of the Old-Irish party could show nothing 
to compare with the works of Callaghan or Lynch. They did, 
however, produce what is unquestionably the most comprehensive 
contemporary history of the Confederation of Kilkenny. This 
was the Commentarius Rinuccianus. 

It should scarcely be necessary to stress that the examination 
of the Commentarius Rinuccianus attempted here will be strictly 
delimited. The main thesis of this great work may not altogether 
unfairly be said to be represented by Richard O’Ferrall’s mem- 
orandum of 1658, but, as has already been suggested, this thesis 
underwent considerable modification between the time when its 
plan first took shape in Richard O’Ferrall’s mind during the con- 
troversies of 1658 and the completion of the manuscript in 1666.1 
Here, the detailed examination of the Commentarius Rinuccinanus 
will be strictly confined to its criticism of the nuncio’s defence of 
his recourse to censure in 1648. This was written, not by Richard 
O’Ferrall, but by his co-worker, Robert O’Connell, and introduces 
a fresh viewpoint. 


I 


There is no need to stress the historical value of Comment. 
Rinucc., for this has been admitted by historians of many different 


1Cf. “‘ Two contemporary historians of the confederation of Kilkenny: John 
Lynch and Richard O’Ferrall,” in J.H.S., vol. VIII, pp. 221-3. 
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viewpoints.!_ In bulk, it dominates all the other sources for the 
history of the Confederation of Kilkenny, except perhaps the Carte 
Papers, and it surpasses even these in its comprehensiveness. It 
was meant to provide a full and satisfactory refutation of the 
various histories of the confederation which had been written 
as attacks on the nuncio’s policy, notably the work of John Callaghan. 
The authors had access to all the nuncio’s papers, which were in 
the hands of his family at Florence. These provided incomparably 
fuller sources than were available to any historian who had 
previously written of his mission. 

The labours of the authors were successful in one respect, for they 
had sufficient ability to handle their material, and their work must 
be judged highly as historical scholarship. In another respect they 
were less successful, for, partly no doubt because of its great bulk, 
they did not succeed in having their work printed. This has been 
accomplished only in our own day, in the edition by Fr. Stanislaus 
Kavanagh, O.F.M.Cap.? 

The fact that a printed text is now available does not, however, 
mean that nothing more remains to be done. It means rather 
that we are now able to begin the process of critical evaluation, 
This will undoubtedly be a task of considerable magnitude. It 
will also be a task of no small delicacy, especially in view of the 
exciting and complicating discovery of the editor, namely that 
Comment. Rinucc. is the work of two collaborators, both Irish 
Capuchin friars, Richard O’Ferrall and Robert O’Connell.? 

From even the most cursory examination of the text it becomes 
clear that it is important to delimit the exact responsibilities of 
each, for we are dealing with two markedly different personalities. 
While it is not necessary for the scope of the present: investigation 
to do this fully, it will be useful to call attention to some of the 
more obvious facts and make some conjectural deductions. 

As has elsewhere been indicated, the task of compiling this 
defence of the nuncio was first entrusted to Richard O’Ferrall, who 
began his work at Florence at the end of 1658 or the beginning of 
1659. It has been seen also that the plan of the work had been 
evolving in his mind for some time previously, and that he brought 
to it many clearly-defined preconceptions and prejudices. It is a 


1 Cf. Carte, Ormonde, vol. I, p. v; Warner, History of the rebellion and civil war 
in Iveland, s xv ; Russell and Prendergast, Report on the Carte manuscripts, pp. 27, 
116; J. T. Gilbert, in H.M.C. vep. IX, app. I, pp. 340-57. 


2 Six volumes, Ir. MSS. Comm., Dublin, 1932-49. 


*“ History and authorship of the Commentarius Rinuccinianus,” in Comment. 
Rinucc., vol. VI, pp. 11ff. 


** Two contemporary historians of the confederation of Kilkenny,” cit., p. 221. 
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reasonable conjecture that the abundant documentation available 
to him forced certain modifications of these preconceptions. It 
is quite certain that what influence they still might have on the 
finished work was considerably lessened by the appearance of 
Robert O’Connell as his assistant, particularly as more and more 
of the work devolved on O’Connell because of O’Ferrall’s failing 
health. The second half of Comment. Rinucc. may be considered 
to be almost altogether O’Connell’s, and to have been written between 
O’Ferrall’s death in 1663 and the completion of the work in 1666. 
In addition, most of the first part is in O’Connell’s handwriting.! 
From these considerations it would appear that for a considerable 
time before O’Ferrall died he was compelied to entrust most of 
the work to Robert O’Connell. 

This gives no final division of responsibility for the earlier portion, 
but the passage to be examined here was almost certainly written, 
if not after O’Ferrall’s death, at least at a time when his health 
was so feeble that he could have exercised little or no influence 
on it.2 We may with a fair measure of assurance conclude that 
we are here dealing with the work of Robert O’Connell. 


II 


Robert O’Connell was reticent about himself, but what little we 
know of his life is instructive. He tells us that his family were 
“clientes ab aevo haereditarii”” of the royal house of MacCarthy 
Mér.* From his references to the family of O’Connell in Comment. 
Rinucc. it seems certain that Robert‘ was born in Ballycarbery, 
Valentia, co. Kerry, and that his family were the hereditary wardens 
of the great castle of Ballycarbery for MacCarthy Mor.’ His 


1 Kavanagh, op. cit., in Comment. Rinucc., vol. VI, p. 5. 

2 The passage is in Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, pp. 262-76 (ff. 1381-1392 of the 
original manuscript). O’Ferrall’s hand last occurs on f. 1319v. Father Kavanagh 
argues that O’Ferrall died between the writing of f. 1550 and f. 1552 (op. cit., in 
Comment. Rinucc., vol. VI, p. 15), on the grounds tht he is referred to as ‘‘ one who 
lived in Galway at the time ”’ on f. 1550 and by name of f. 1552. The argument that 
O'Connell felt free to refer to him by name only after his death may sound a little 
ingenious, but the high punctiliousness is quite in keeping. 

* Except where more specific reference is given, the following personal details will 
be found assembled in Kavanagh, op. cit., Comment. Rinucc., vol. VI, pp. 13, 21. 

‘Robert was his name in religion. His baptismal name was Daniel. Lynch, 
De praesulibus Hiberniae, vol. II, p. 202. 

Comment. Rinucc., vol. V, pp. 151 ff., 192. On p. 151 Richard O’Connell, bishop 
of Ardfert and Aghadoe, is described as having been born “ad Ballicarbriam, 
Valentiae Portui in Desmonia proximum, parentibus . . . MacCartii Magni, Desmoniae 
principis, clientibus haereditariis.’’ The bishop was Robert O’Connell’s uncle (Lynch, 
De praesulibus Hiberniae, vol. II, p. 202). Cf. also F. X. Martin (ed.) Sanguinea 
1950), martyrum Hiberniae Ord. Evemit. S.P. Augustini, in Archiv. Hib., vol. XV, 

950), p. 75. 
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eulogistic references to Donal MacCarthy Mér, who died in exile 
in 1661 at the Irish Capuchin convent of Charleville, also manifest 
his allegiance.* 

It may be noted in passing that the MacCarthys of Muskerry, the 
patrons of John Callaghan, grew during the seventeenth century 
on the decline of the MacCarthy Mér, and Donough MacCarthy, 
the Viscount Muskerry of the confederate wars, received from 
Charles II in 1658 the premier MacCarthy title in English law, that 
of earl of Clancarty. When he regained his estates after the Restora- 
tion he claimed also the title of MacCarthy Mér. O'Connell, then, 
no less than O’Ferrall, was identified with an interest which was 
disappearing in the general upheaval, and in addition he had special 
reasons for disliking John Callaghan. 

There were, however, other factors which tempered his approach. 
He left Ireland as a young student before the outbreak of the 
Confederate wars. In 1640 he was in Bordeaux, and in 1645 he 
was received into the Irish Capuchin convent of Charleville. He 
was ordained priest in 1651. He lived either at Charleville or at 
the other Irish Capuchin convent of Sedan until he was sent to 
Florence to assist Richard O’Ferrall. 

His life was less stormy than O’Ferrall’s, and this is reflected in 
his writing. There were undoubtedly differences of temperament, 
but he was also removed one step further than O’Ferrall from the 
catastrophe which had come upon their people. In addition, his 
somewhat less aristocratic family background may have left him 
with a less fierce attachment to the old order, though both he 
and John Callaghan show that the position of being a MacCarthy 
retainer was a sufficient source for such attachment. 

He belongs, then, to a younger generation, who can begin to 
take a slightly more detached view. He is still, however, preoccupied 
with the same problems. Though he refers to post-Restoration 
controversies, notably Peter Walsh and the Remonstrance, towards 
the end of his work, he does so only incidentally,? and it can have 
meant little to him when he wrote his account of the events of 1648. 

These conclusions, it must be emphasized, must remain some- 
what tentative until a much fuller examination of the problems of 
Comment. Rinucc. has been made. What is certain is that Robert 
O'Connell appears as a careful and conscientious historian, whose 
outlook has certain limitations no doubt, but who anxiously checks 
the truth of his story with the facts as he knows them. This makes 


1 Comment. Rinucc., vol. V, pp. 414 ff. 
* Ibid., vol V, pp. 378-90. 
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his considered judgment on Rinuccini’s censure particularly valu- 
able. 


Ill 


If we consider Robert O’Connell’s background, and the fact that 
he was committed to the task of writing Rinuccini’s apologia, it 
is in no way surprising that he should consider that the truce with 
Inchiquin was fit subject for an ecclesiastical censure, and that he 
should be ready to give the nuncio the benefit of every possible 
doubt. It is clear nevertheless that his stubbornly honest mind 
was not altogether satisfied with Rinuccini’s procedure. The first 
difficulty appears immediately—the nuncio in pronouncing sen- 
tence of excommunication had claimed to do so in virtue of authority 
delegated from the bishops of Ireland. This claim, however, could 
not be strictly true, as no national synod of the Irish hierarchy 
had been convoked.t The bishops who signed the declaration of 
2 May 1648 did not constitute a national synod. The Supreme 
Council of the confederation had invited the bishops of Munster to 
Kilkenny for consultations with regard to the truce with Inchiquin, 
and some bishops from the other provinces happened to be in 
Kilkenny also. There was, then, no question of a national synod. 

Even if in some way this assembly at Kilkenny could be con- 
sidered to be a national synod, it had delegated power to proceed 
to excommunication, not to the nuncio alone, but to a committee 
consisting of the nuncio and four named bishops. True, the nuncio 
had been given power to choose substitutes for any member of 
the committee who was absent. Yet the committee had been estab- 
lished primarily to remain at Kilkenny and watch over religious 
interests in the truce-negotiations with Inchiquin. The nuncio had, 
for reasons which he no doubt considered sufficient, departed precipi- 
tately from Kilkenny without informing his committee. Because 
of this, a case could be made that if anyone could be said to be 
“absent ’’ it was the nuncio himself. In addition, the other members 
of the committee might well raise objections to a meeting outside 
Kilkenny, especially in a place which could be represented as dom- 
inated by the army of O'Neill. One member of the committee, 
the bishop of Limerick, was, as a member of the Supreme Council, 
obliged to reside in Kilkenny.* 


1 As had been at Waterford in a similar crisis in 1646. 
* Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, p. 262. 
* Ibid., vol. III, p. 265. 
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Even granted that the nuncio had the right to convoke the four 
bishops outside Kilkenny, and granted that they had been summoned 
and had refused to come, and granted that in these circumstances 
the nuncio had power to choose substitutes for them, his actual 
choice of the bishops of Cork, Ross, and Down and Connor was 
most imprudent. Here Robert O’Connell advances the same reasons 
for the nuncio’s imprudence as had John Lynch, who wrote 
defending the opposing interest—namely that the bishops of Cloyne 
and Ross should not have been chosen, for the terms of the proposed 
truce left their dioceses under the control of Inchiquin, and the 
bishop of Down and Connor should have been excluded, because 
he was the nephew of Owen Roe O’Neill. 

O’Connell, however, has graver objections than imprudence to 
bring against the nuncio’s choice of substitutes. He is forced to 
admit as being beyond any possible doubt that the nuncio did not 
await the replies of the archbishop of Dublin and the bishops of 
Limerick and Killala ; that if he had awaited these replies they 
must have restrained him; that he did not go to Ferbane, the 
meeting-place he had appointed when summoning the committee ; 
but that instead he pronounced censure from Maryborough on 
27 May 1648, three days before the date he had fixed for the meeting 
of the episcopal committee at Ferbane. 

He adds perplexedly that the nuncio, on his own admission, 
claimed that he had not chosen substitutes for these three bishops 
until they had refused to answer his summons. In commenting 
on this claim, O’Connell the apologist fights a losing battle with 
O’Connell the conscientious historian. His efforts as apologist 
clearly do not convince even himself. Perhaps, he argues, the 
nuncio’s claim was due to a lapse of memory ; perhaps he received 
earlier letters from the three bishops which are not now to be found 
among his papers. The desperate nature of these suggestions 
becomes clear when he mentions in passing a third possibility— 
that the nuncio’s anticipation of his plans was in reality due to his 
fear of attack by Preston.2, He does not elaborate, but he must 
have been conscious that he had earlier concluded that Preston 
had shown no hostile intent before the publication of the censure.* 

Continuing his criticism, he returns to the point that the nuncio’s 
authority to excommunicate had not emanated from a national 
synod, and so, even if all the defects in the hurried events of 27 


1 Ibid., vol. III, pp. 262-4, 266-7. 
* Ibid., vol. III, p. 267. 
* Ibid., vol. III, pp. 205 ff. 
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four May 1648 could be explained, the censure still could not be con- 


ned sidered binding on the whole country in virtue of the power delegated 
nces at the bishops’ meeting of 2 May. It is doubtful if it could be con- 
tual sidered to extend to the dioceses of the bishops who were present 
was at this meeting. It is doubtful even if the bishops of Clogher, Cork, 
sons Ross and Down could legally impose censures effective in their 
rote dioceses while they themselves were outside them.? 
yyne To meet these difficulties he adduces two arguments. It is obvious 
sed that neither argument quite convinces him. It might be argued, he 
the says, that the authority of the nuncio as chief delegate of the meeting 
use of 2 May could be considered to extend to the whole of Ireland, 
and that he could communicate this authority to the bishops 
> to actually associated with him in the decree of excommunication. 
| to From what follows, it is obvious that he sees that this argument is 
not valid only if the meeting of 2 May was a national synod of the 
3 of Irish bishops, and the only proof he can offer of this contention— 
hey which he had in fact already rejected—is based on nothing stronger 
the than rumour. It was rumoured, he says,? that there was an agree- 
ce ; ment among the bishops that decisions taken at any episcopal 
on meeting in Kilkenny, especially if the nuncio were present, should 
ing be binding on all. He has no evidence to supplement this rumour, 
nor have we. He was probably ill-satisfied himself. 
on, § This dissatisfaction appears in that he proceeds immediately to 
Ops construct a proof that the nuncio had authority to excommunicate 
ing in virtue of his office as nuncio. While he admits that the sentence 
ith was actually pronounced in virtue of authority derived from the 
ist bishops’ meeting of 2 May, and that the nuncio at the very least 
the did not adequately distinguish the two sources of his authority, he 
ed records as his own conviction that the nuncio appealed to the 
nd authority of the meeting of 2 May rather than to his own personal 
ms } authority in order that there should be no ground for opposition 
be to the censure based on antipathy to his person. While he knew 
nis that his personal authority was sufficient, he preferred, for pru- 
ist dential reasons, to stress the authority of ‘the Irish bishops.® 
on Again, however, Robert O’Connell has carefully qualified this 
8° claim by the time he has finished proving it. The principal difficulty 
’s 4 arose from the fact that the nuncio had been challenged to produce 
al evidence for this personal authority, and had refused. The nuncio’s 
27 


III, pp. 267-9. 
*“* A nonnullis audivi.” Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, p. 269. 
* Ibid., vol. III, pp. 269-70. 

‘Ibid., vol. III, p. 270 ; cf. ibid., pp. 360 ff. 











1 These are his conclusions from a long legal argument, Comment. Rinucc., vol. 
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own defence had been that he was under no obligation to produce 
any such evidence of his authority, and that he did not consider 
it necessary in view of the fact that a similar exercise of authority 
in 1646 had not been challenged. O’Connell admits that this defence 
is not altogether satisfactory, as in 1646 he had the support of a 
clear mandate from the national synod at Waterford, and that 
everyone was aware of this fact... In addition, it would appear 
from the nuncio’s credentials that the privilege of not disclosing 
the source of his authority applied only to the grant of favours, 
not to the imposition of penalties. His instructions had also im- 
posed the general obligation of showing his credentials to the four 
archbishops. It is strange that he did not show this particular 
one on this particular occasion to the archbishop of Tuam.? 

Still, the fact that he did not declare the source of his authority 
does not, of itself, prove that he had not authority. Had he such 
authority ? The argument becomes involved in details of canon law, 
and one might reasonably suspect that the argument as constructed 
by O'Connell never occurred to Rinuccini. Briefly, O’Connell’s 
conclusion is that Rinuccini was a nuncio ordinary, that is to say 
that certain powers were attached to his office by law, in contrast 
with a nuncio extraordinary, who was sent to deal with a specific 
problem, and who had no powers other than those expressly granted 
to him in connexion with this problem. Among the powers attached 
by law to the office of nuncio ordinary was the power to excom- 
municate whole countries and their governments. The Supreme 
Council knew that Rinuccini was a nuncio ordinary, for as such they 
had received him in 1645. Therefore he had no need to appeal 
to any specific authority.® 

O’Connell now raises the obvious objection to this argument. The 
exordium of the nuncio’s credentials had described him as nuncio 
extraordinary, and then had proceeded to enumerate specified 
powers granted to him to deal with specified problems. These 
made no mention of the censuring of governments. His reply is 
that the nuncio is here described as nuncio extraordinary because 
he had, in addition to the powers of a nuncio ordinary, very special 
powers to enable him to deal with the special problems existing 
in Ireland, and that the existence of these extraordinary powers 
did not mean that he had not the powers of a nuncio ordinary 
as well.‘ 


There remained the final objection, that even if he had power to 


1 Ibid., vol. III, pp. 270, 272. 2 Ibid., vol. III, pp. 270 f. 
* Ibid., vol. III, pp. 272 f. * Ibid., vol. III, pp. 273-5. 
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invoke censures against the Supreme Council, he had been on at 
least two occasions forbidden to invoke them. O’Connell’s reply 
is brief. He merely says that these instructions contained advice 
with regard to particular situations, and were not precepts which 
suspended the authority attaching to his office. Here he raises 
another arguable point, but he does not pursue it any further.? 

In spite of his gallant defence of a difficult cause, Robert O’Connell 
concludes with misgivings. Sometimes, he says, he thinks the 
nuncio did not believe that he had ordinary authority to excom- 
municate, for, if he did believe it, he had a suitable answer when 
challenged to show the source of his authority. He never gave 
this answer, but instead adduced other and unconvincing pleas. 
While admittedly his faculties were very extensive, this was all 
the more reason why those who felt aggrieved by their exercise 
had a right to be told of the source of the authority which had 
aggrieved them.? 

With this we must leave Robert O’Connell. Even from the 
limited examination which has been made, it is clear that he will 
repay much further study. He has shown that he has the ability 
to handle his abundant material, and that he knows how to control 
his duty as Rinuccini’s apologist by a fine sense of justice and 
truth. The fact that he is Robert O’Connell, an Old-Irish ecclesiastic 
of the mid-seventeenth century, does submit him to certain limita- 
tions of outlook ; but these are balanced, as in no other controvers- 
ialist of the period, by a wish to see justice done even to those with 
whose views he has no natural sympathy. The balance comes from 
his ingrained honesty and his enquiring mind. 


THE SUPREME COUNCIL’S APOLOGIST 


After this critical summing up of Rinuccini’s legal position, we 
must return to the summer of 1648, when the Supreme Council 
of the confederation was also busying itself preparing an unim- 
peachable legal case. This is to be found in a small pamphlet en- 
titled Queries concerning the lawfulnesse of the present cessation, and 
of the censures against all confederates adhering to it. Propounded 
by the right honourable the Supreme Council to the most reverend and 
illustrious David, lord bishop of Ossory, and unto other divines : with 


1 Ibid., vol. III, p. 275. 


* Ibid. 
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answers given and signed by the said most reverend prelate, and divines.* 
Having considered the nuncio’s position, we must now examine the 
defence made by his opponents. 

The council’s preoccupations were very like those of Rinuccini, 
though there are certain differences of emphasis. There was the 
same conviction that the case of the opponent was indefensible, 
but a greater emphasis on the necessity of justifying their own ; 
and whereas Rinuccini, in so far as he applied himself to self-justi- 
fication, thought first of his superiors in Rome, the council thought 
first of the support they must win in Ireland. They had not for- 
gotten the lesson of 1646, and meant to carry conviction this time. 

Their first move was to remind all ecclesiastics of their duty to 
the throne and to the oath of association of the confederation, and 
to warn them to have nothing to do with the excommunication of 
“the nuncio and the four bishops.” Then, as men seeking 
ecclesiastical guidance, they submitted seven questions to the bishop 
of Ossory for his opinion. These questions—the ‘‘ queries ’’—con- 
cerned the whole matter of the truce, the excommunication, and 
the appeal. Under the auspices of the bishop, a number of ecclesi- 
astics were summoned to Kilkenny to discuss them. Although 
those who had been invited were not distinguished as supporters 
of the nuncio,* there seems to have been a few recalcitrants,‘ 
and no one seemed anxious to commit himself to a formal opinion 
condemning the nuncio’s action. The discussions dragged on in this 
way for about six weeks. 

A decision became urgent in the closing days of July, when 
O'Neill's army was very close to Kilkenny. Even in this stronghold 
of the Supreme Council opinion was very divided, many of the 


1 Kilkenny, 1648. Copies will be found in N.L.I. and R.I.A. Haliday Tracts, vol. 
58, no. 59. A note in the N.L.I. catalogue says that “ this exceedingly rare pamphlet 
was reprinted in 1673 and inserted as an appendix to Peter Walsh’s Loyal formulary, 
or Irish remonstrance.”’ I quote from this reprint of 1673, as being the most accessible. 

Some idea of the number of treatises which appeared at Kilkenny during the 
summer of 1648 may be gathered from the titles listed in Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, 
pp. 224-5. Se also Bradshaw cat. and Fortescue, Catalogue of the pamphlets relating 
to the civil war, the commonwealth, and the restoration, collected by George Thomason, 
1640-61. What reading I have done in these confirms what might be reasonably 
suspected, namely that they contain little more than variations on a limited number 
of basic arguments. I have chosen the Queries for a fairly detailed analysis because 
this pamphlet was sponsored by the Supreme Council as an official defence. 

* Proclamation of the Supreme Council, 3 June 1648. Carte Papers, vol. XXII, 
no. 79, printed in Gilbert, Ir. confed., vol. VI, p. 253. Supreme Council to the bishops, 
31 May 1648, Comment. Rinucc., vol. III, p. 252. 

* See the list of a bations, Queries, pp. i-iii. 

‘Notably John Egan (or MacEgan), S.J. See Irish remonstrance, preface to the 
reader, p. xlv ; Egan's letter of 9 Feb. 1649, in Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. I, p. 321; 
Comment. Rinucc., vol. IV, pp. 59, 71 f. 
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churches being closed in obedience to the nuncio’s censure. Waverers 
were strongly influenced by the proximity of O’Neill’s army. The 
council knew that their position was a dangerous one, and they 
began to remind the assembled ecclesiastics, whom they had con- 
voked to provide them with theological justification, that the sooner 
a decision was forthcoming the better.1_ Even now, however, the 
divines were slow to reach a decision, and it was apparently only 
after ten days’ further discussion that one of them declared himself 
willing to bring matters to a conclusion. The others entrusted to 
him the task of drawing up the formal decision. He was Peter 
Walsh, a Franciscan friar. 

Walsh has left us a graphic account of his labours. He spent, he 
says, three days and nights without sleep, working without in- 
terruption, except when, as frequently happened, he was interrupted 
by members of the Supreme Council—most often by Richard 
Bellings—coming to urge haste. In such circumstances, his work 
is a tribute to his stamina almost as much as to his intellect. When 
he had finished, his treatise was submitted to the theologians, who 
gave their approval and signed it. Walsh admits that the Jesuits 
needed persuading, but thirty-one signatures were obtained, in- 
cluding those of the bishops of Meath and Ossory. It was then 
hastily printed.?* 

It would be a mistake to regard this document as representing 
solely the views of Walsh, or as solely the fruit of his seventy-two 
hours’ marathon. His ideas must have been taking shape during 
the long preceding discussions, and his final draft seems to have 
been quite acceptable to the great majority of those who signed it. 
Walsh, however, must be considered the real author of this defence 
of the Supreme Council. He was certainly regarded as such by his 
contemporaries.* It would seem that he was altogether the author 
of part of it, for he admits that he made certain additions between 
the time the document was approved by the theologians and the 
time it was printed. However, he claims that he had been 
authorized to make any additions which might. strengthen the argu- 
ment, that everything he added was from the text of the canon law 


* Walsh’s repeated claim to authorship (Irish remonstrance, preface to the reader, 
Pp. xliv, first treatise, pp. 584, 760) has plenty of independent support, e.g., Bellings, 
Ir, confed., vol. VII. 85, Comment, Rinucc., vol. III, pp. 482, 491, 585, vol. IV, 
p. 161. 
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or from recognized authorities, and that no new objections were 
raised when the emended document appeared in print.? 


II 


From this it would appear that it will be useful to consider Peter 
Walsh as well as the Queries. There is little definite as to his origins. 
The notice in the Dictionary of National Biography assumes that he 
was of the family of Walsh of Mooretown, barony of Salt, co. Kil- 
dare,*? but a contemporary, though very hostile, witness is not 
so complimentary.* He joined the Franciscan order, and was edu- 
cated at St. Anthony’s, Louvain, where he obtained a degree in 
theology. While in Louvain he came under the influence of 
Cornelius Jansen, whom he greatly admired,’ though there is no 
evidence that he ever in later life became a member of the Jansenist 
sect. He returned to Ireland in 1646 and became a lecturer in 
theology in the Franciscan convent, Kilkenny.® 

The duties of this post were insufficient to content a man with 
an opinion of his powers such as Walsh had. His political career 
began when he supported the peace of 1646. In the following 
year his sermons attacking the nuncio gained him considerable 
notoriety.’ The nuncio’s authority at this time was so nearly ab- 
solute that Walsh paid the penalty for his rashness. In spite of 
attempts which were made to save him, he found himself confined 
in what was virtually imprisonment in the Franciscan convent of 
Castledermot.* However, the cause with which he had associated 
himself gradually returned to power, and by the time of the Inchiquin 
truce Walsh was again at large, and again deep in politics. 

The contemporary accounts of his character are for the most 
part from hostile witnesses. They agree that he was capable, but 
vain in so far as his own powers were concerned.* The description 
given by William Burgatt is perhaps the most penetrating: “a 


1 Ivish remonstvance, preface to the reader, p. x\vii. 
a” the family of Walsh of Mooretown see Civil Survey, vol. VIII (Kildare), 
p. 22. 

* Cf. Aphorismical discoverie, vol. I, pp. 236, 273; and cf. William Burgatt to 
Propaganda, 11 June 1666, Moran, Spicil. Ossor.,vol. I, p.445 : “ parentibus obscuris.” 

* Irish remonstrance, first treatise, p. 608 ; fourth treatise, p. 75. 

5 Ibid., first iveatise, p. 568 ; fourth treatise, p. 75. 

* Ibid., first treatise, p. 586. Talbot, The friar disciplined, p. 44. 

? Irish remonstvance, first treatise, pp. 586-7. 

* Ibid. Cf. also Aphorismical discoverie, vol. 1, p. 272. 

* Cf. William Burgatt to Propaganda, 11 June 1666, Moran, Spicil. Ossoyr., vol I, 
p. 445 ; The friar disciplined, pp. 145-7 ; Comment. Rinucc., vol. V, p. 382. 
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learned man, of keen intelligence, on which he presumed much ; 
eloquent and quick in argument, so much so that he was given to 
loquacity.”” All this can be confirmed from Walsh’s own writings— 
everything is there, the learning, the vanity, the argumentativeness, 
and the loquacity. 


III 


So much for the man We must now consider the work of which 
he was the principal author. As has been indicated already, it 
took the form of answers to seven “ queries”’ propounded by the 
Supreme Council. It will perhaps be most convenient to give the 
full text of the queries, though detailed examination of all the 
answers will not be necessary. 

The queries propounded were the following : 


1. Whether any, and if any, what part of the articles of cessation with 
the lord of Inchiquin, is against the Catholic religion, and just ground 
for an excommunication ? 

2. Whether you hold the appeal by us made, and interposed within the 
time limited by the canon law, and apostles being granted thereupon, 
be a suspension of the monitory excommunication and interdict, and 
of the effects and consequences thereof, and of any other proceedings 
and censures, in pursuance of the same ? 

3. Considering that the propositions of the lord nuncio now printed 
were offered by his lordship as a mean to make the cessation conscion- 
able, whether our answers thereto, likewise printed, are so short or 
unsatisfactory, and wherein, as they might afford just grounds for an 
excommunication ? 

4. Whether the opposing of the cessation against the positive order of 
the council by one who hath sworn the oath of association be perjury ? 
5. Whether it shall be found that the said excommunication and in- 
terdict is against the law of the land, as in Catholic times it was prac- 
tised, and which laws by the oath of association all the prelates of this 
land are bound to maintain, can their lordships (notwithstanding and 
contrary to the positive orders of the Supreme Council to the contrary) 
countenance or publish the said excommunication or interdict ? 

6. Whether a dispensation may be given to any person or parties of 
the confederation to break the oath of association without the consent 
of the general assembly, who framed it as the bond and ligament of the 
Catholic confederacy and union in this kingdom ; the alteration and dis- 
solution whereof being by their orders reserved only to themselves ? 
7. Whether any persons of the confederates upon pretence of the 
present proceedings of the lord nuncio may disobey the order of the 
Supreme Council ? } 


1Queries, p. ii. 
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Two things are immediately obvious in these queries. The first 
is that they are questions framed to expect the answers the Supreme 
Council desires The second is that whoever drew them up had some 
acquaintance with the terminology of canon law Naturally, Walsh’s 
opponents accused him of having framed the questions as well as 
the answers. The point is not of great importance ; as has been 
seen, his authorship even of the answers must be qualified. The 
responsibility was primarily his, but not altogether. More im- 
portant is the fact that the Supreme Council did get the answers 
they so obviously sought. 

The queries are followed first by an answer in general terms, 
which states that the nuncio’s censures are not binding, both by 
reason of defects in the decree of excommunication and because 
the interposition of the appeal has suspended any effect they might 
have.! The council thus reassured, Walsh proceeds to give detailed 
replies to the individual queries. 

In reply to the first query, he points out that there is no doubt 
that a truce between Catholics and heretics is permissible under 
certain conditions, and that such a truce once made cannot lawfully 
be broken, so long as the agreed conditions have been observed 
by the other party to the truce. The truce with Inchiquin has made 
adequate provision for the Catholic religion, considering the weak- 
ness of the confederates and the strength of the enemy. Other 
Catholic governments have made greater concessions from more 
favourable positions—Charles V in 1547 and 1552, the Emperor 
Matthias in 1609, Philip III of Spain in the same year, Henry III 
and Henry IV of France, not to mention the long-awaited settle- 
ment in Europe, where final agreement, he notes, now seems s0 
near.* Objections were raised in every instance, no doubt, but 
there was no question of recourse to censure. Neither should there 
have been in Ireland. The truce was necessary, and religion was 
adequately provided for. The nuncio’s denial of these facts cannot 
change them ; it is indeed difficult to see how he can deny them in 
view of the care taken by the Supreme Council to ensure that the 
terms of the truce be emended in accordance with his wishes.* 

In answer to the second query, Walsh points out that the answer 
to the first shows that the censures were void in conscience, for 
they were in fact directed against the first draft of the treaty, not 
against the emended terms which were those finally agreed to. 


1 [bid., pp. v, vi. 
* The reference is of course to the peace of Westphalia. 
* Queries, pp. 1-4. 
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In so far as they purport to apply to the final agreement, they pro- 
hibit something lawful, namely obedience to the civil government 
in the discharge of its lawful functions, and are also void in con- 
science. Since the appeal has been made, they are void in law also, 
for the appeal has suspended their legal effect. 

Walsh now applies himself to this latter, and highly technical, point. 
It gives him an opportunity of displaying his knowledge of the 
canon law with a virtuosity through which it would be tedious, 
and possibly ultimately unprofitable, to follow him. The points 
which he makes, citing as his authority texts from the decretals and 
opinions of canonists which he conceives to be relevant, may be 
summarized as follows: (i) a lawful appeal is suspensive ; (ii) this 
suspensive effect, if it applies to the appeal made by the council, 
applies also to the nuncio’s actions subsequent to the lodging of 
the appeal ; (ii) in fact, the council’s appeal was a lawful one, for 
a sufficient cause was alleged and the appeal was lodged within the 
time prescribed by law ; (iv) once the council had appealed the matter 
was removed from the nuncio’s competence, and the decision 
devolved on the authority to whom the appeal was made ; (v) the 
nuncio cannot maintain that the appeal was merely devolutive, 
and that in spite of its being admitted the censures were still in 
force. If this were true, it would be destructive of the whole pur- 
pose for which the law grants the right of appeal.” 

All these points, it will be noted, raise questions to which the 
nuncio either did not advert or else dismissed as irrelevant. Only 
in the last two points raised by Walsh does some common ground 
appear. In the first of these, he raises the question whether the 
nuncio may not have power to give a decision which admits of no 
appeal. He dismisses this as altogether unthinkable where there 
is question of a just appeal, for to admit such authority must be 
considered destructive of natural equity. The second point he 
raises is that no appeal may be permissible in matters which con- 
cern faith. His answer is not particularly convincing, for he simply 
says that it is very debatable if the question now at issue is a matter 
of faith, and, even granted that it is, he denies the relevancy of 
the decretals which have been cited to prove that no appeal is 
allowable in such cases. 

1 Ibid., p. 5. 

* Ibid., pp. 5-17. 

* These may have been added in the time between the approval of the Queries 
and their being printed (see above, p. 247), for Walsh notes (Irish remonstrance, 
preface to the reader, p. xlvii), that his additions were meant to meet arguments which 
he had received from sources favourable to the nuncio in Galway and Waterford. 


* Queries, p. 18. 
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As has been said, it would be tedious, perhaps unprofitable, and 
certainly a task for an expert in canon law to attempt an evaluation 
of his arguments from the strictly legal point of view. A few general 
points may, however, be noted with profit to the present investiga- 
tion. The most important is that in citing legal texts he appeals 
always to the law of the decretals. He takes no account of the 
fact that these had the force of law only in so far as they were 
not modified by Tridentine and post-Tridentine legislation. Indeed, 
the complete absence of any reference to post-reformation legal 
texts in a crisis of an essentially post-reformation character is very 
significant. One begins to suspect that Walsh knew very little of 
Tridentine or post-Tridentine law or, more probably, that he did 
not wish to appeal to it.? 

Actually, the only reference to the council of Trent in the whole 
proceedings in Kilkenny seems to be that which was made in the 
opening address of the bishop of Ossory, in which he cited what 
must have been even then a well-worn passage from the decrees 
of the council which stressed that ecclesiastical authority should 
look on the weapon of censure as a last resort and should use it 
sparingly. It was a comfortable reflection, relevant perhaps to the 
general issue, but somewhat irrelevant to the precise points sub- 
mitted to the theologians at Kilkenny. They had not been asked 
to animadvert on the prudence of the nuncio’s censures, but on 
their legal effect. 

This absence of any reference to Tridentine legislation in the 
defence officially adopted by the Supreme Council is noteworthy. 
It raises an important issue, as yet by no means adequately in- 
vestigated, namely the relation between the general law of the 
Catholic church and the discipline of the church in Ireland during 


? Even in 1648, an appeal to the law of the decretals, the Corpus juris canonici, 
as the immediate and practical norm of law, was full of difficulties. It was particularly 
full of difficulties in a matter such as the law governing appeals, on which there had 
been so much Tridentine legislation. It must further be remembered that tlie office 
of papal nuncio had developed greatly since the Council of Trent, so that in appeals 
where a nuncio was concerned even the Tridentine law had dated. See below, p. 256. 

* To take just one example in some detail. In Queries, p. 6, in an attempt to find 
legal authority to prove that the appeal was suspensive, Walsh appeals to a decretal 
of Celestine III (1191-8), c. 40, X, de appellatione, II, 28. To strengthen his case, he 
appeals to the mediaeval commentators on the decretals, the glossators, who appear 
to support his contention. The last glossa on this section of the Corpus iuris canonici 
was written in 1263 (van Hove, Prolegomena in commentarium Lovaniense, 


ed. 2, Louvain, 1945, p.473). | Walsh makes no appeal to the correctores Romani, 
who seem opposed to his interpretation. The correctores Romani were a commission 
appointed to emend the decretals in the light of the Tridentine legislation. Their 
edition of the decretals was declared the only authentic one by Gregory XIII on 


1 July 1580 (van Hove, op. cit., p. 361). It seems fair to infer either that Walsh 
hed never seen it or that he did not wish to appeal to it. 
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the hundred-odd years after the close of the council of Trent. 
It is true that during the later sixteenth century efforts were made 
to introduce the Tridentine law, with certain necessary modifica- 
tions, into Ireland.t_ The unsettled state of the country made this 
a difficult task. In addition, partly no doubt owing to the uncer- 
tainties of the Irish situation, there seems to have been a certain 
reluctance on the part of Irish ecclesiastics to accept the Tridentine 
legislation. That a great deal remained to be done is clear from 
Rinuccini’s instructions, part of which had been that he was to 
reform the church in Ireland in accordance with the Tridentine 
decrees.2 He got no real opportunity of carrying out this part of 
his instructions, for his other preoccupations left him little time. 
An attempt had been made earlier by Scarampi (Nov. 1643— 
Sept. 1644), but it had encountered difficulties ; in particular, there 
was an insistence on qualifying acceptance with the phrase: “in 
so far as the circumstances of the time permitted.’’* This reflects 
what seems to have been the common attitude—that the Tridentine 
reforms could not be applied fully in Ireland until the church was 
free from persecution or the threat of persecution. Peter Walsh’s 
Queries seem to suggest further that indifference towards the 
Tridentine reforms was accompanied by a great measure of practical 
ignorance of them.‘ 

Walsh’s replies to the other queries are brief, but in them he 
develops another point of importance, which may be summarized 
as follows : seeing that the truce was a lawful one in that it con- 
tained adequate safeguards for the Catholic religion, everything 
connected with the negotiations leading to it lay exclusively within 
the competence of the civil government, and all subjects, including 
the prelates, were bound to obey the decisions reached by the civil 
authority. Therefore, opposition to such a just truce was prohibited 
by the oath of association of the confederation, which was a just 
oath taken for the common good.® 

The fifth query, however, deserves somewhat more detailed 
consideration, though in a certain sense it lies outside the main 
line of the attempted justification. It may be noted that Rinuccini 
had also adverted to the issue it raises, but, even more than the 

1Cf. especially F. M. Jones, ‘‘ Canonical faculties on the Irish mission in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth,” in J.7.Q., vol. XX, pp. 152-171 (April, 1953). 

* Cf. Comment. Rinucc., vol. I, p. 613, vol. Il, pp. 177, 182. 

*Ibid., vol. I, pp. 432-43. 

‘It may be noted that in the section which I have suggested may have been 
added by Walsh to confute new arguments adduced by supporters of the nuncio, 


the argument which he has to meet is again based on the law of the decretals. 
5 Queries, pp. 21-7. 
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Supreme Council, he did not base his case on it. Yet in a true sense 
the issue raised here was fundamental. This may perhaps be the 
reason why everyone is anxious to keep it in the background. It 
is in the nature of a last weapon, which neither wishes to invoke, 
though they are conscious that it best sums up the real difference 
between the two sides 

Perhaps the best way of showing how carefully the matter was 


approached is simply to repeat the query and give Walsh’s reply 
to it in full. The query was : 


5. Whether it shall be found that the said excommunication and inter- 
dict is against the law of the land, as in Catholic times it was practised, 
and which laws by the oath of association all the prelates cf this land 
are bound to maintain, can their lordships (notwithstanding, and con- 
trary to the positive orders of the Supreme Council to the contrary) 
countenance or publish the said excommunication or interdict ? 


The phrase “the law of the land as in Catholic times it was 
practised ’’ may indicate a wish to avoid particulars, and Walsh's 
reply affords proof of the existence of this wish, for he is even more 


general, and emphasizes the hypothetical nature of the query. 
His reply was: 


That if it shall be found that the excommunication and interdict of 
the lord nuncio is against the fundamental laws of the kingdom, and 
which the prelates have sworn by the oath of association to maintain, 
it is not lawful for them to publish or countenance the said censure 
contrary to your lordships’ positive orders. Neither do we see how 
can any of the prelates otherwise answer, if they condemn not the oath 
of association of injustice, and themselves in having done ill in taking 
or approving it.} 


From this reply it will be clear that Walsh is even more careful 
than the Supreme Council. One thing which may be deduced from 
his opening phrase is that he considered the decision to be one 
for civil rather than for canon law. From the way in which the 
council’s question is phrased it also seems a reasonable deduction 
that they are referring primarily to the statutes of provisors and 
praemunire. In this we have perhaps the clearest indication of the 
outlook of the Supreme Council and their supporters. Rinuccini’s 
reaction, on the other hand, shows that to the mind of an Italian 
ecclesiastic of the counter-reformation these enactments were barely 
memories of a day which was long past. In his report to Rome 


on 15 June 1648 he had given as his last reason for having had 
recourse to excommunication : 


1 Ibid., p. 22, 
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my enemies declare my inability as a foreign power to excommunicate 
in this kingdom, in virtue of I know not what English laws (in vigore 
di non so che leggi anglicane) ; consequently, had I spared the censure, 
the people ran the risk of being confirmed in this belief, and the English 
laws which the Holy See has always opposed would have taken root 
by my tacit consent.* 


We have here, it would seem, the clearest indication so far of 
the sources of resistance to Rinuccini. The statutes of provisors 
and praemunire did not fit into the scheme of the counter-reforma- 
tion, but they were still a reality to the Supreme Council. In 
summarizing Rinuccini’s defence, it has been seen that it was an 
amalgam of text-book orthodoxy and failure to realize how events 
were modifying the text-books. The Council’s case is similarly 
composed, though they are working from different text-books. In 
one respect their text-books are more antiquated, in another they 
are less so, for, as has been seen somewhat more clearly in the 
later controversies,? the pre-reformation traditions of royal ecclesi- 
astical rights have by 1648 been influenced by newer theories of 
the source and extent of royal authority. 


CONCLUSION 


The fact is that the whole question of relations between church 
and state was in rapid change during the period under discussion, 
and neither side to the dispute was fully aware of ail the develop- 
ments. As has just been noted, the Irish who opposed Rinuccini 
seem to have based their stand on a legal system which, while it 
had served its purpose reasonably well in times past, was in no way 
fitted to the situation existing in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The laws of the decretals and the statutes of provisors 
and praemunire, which in theory were in direct conflict, had in 
practice provided a delicate balance of rights, usually resulting in 
endless appeals and argument. These were-a luxury which the 
Catholic church could not afford in the new and revolutionary times. 
The old forms of law had worked when there had been no disagree- 
ment on fundamentals. Long argument could be tolerated when 
the debate could be conducted within an agreed system. 

This system was in decay even before the religious revolution 


1“ Ragioni per le quali,” Nunziatura, p. 318. 
* Notably in the case of John Callaghan ; somewhat less notably with John Lynch 
and Richard Bellings. 
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of the sixteenth century destroyed it completely. The statutes of 
provisors and praemunire were themselves indications of the diffi- 
culties to come. Although they had become law in a Catholic 
England,’ it has many times been pointed out how naturally they 
were the precursors of the legislation of Henry VIII. With the 
sixteenth-century changes, the nation-state had gained new coher- 
ence, and friction inevitably intensifies between its claims and those 
of the Catholic church. This friction was not confined to Protestant 
states, though it was naturally most marked in them; but even 
in Catholic countries the doctrine of the divine office of the Pope 
and of the divine right of kings did not easily agree. 

The Catholic church was not blind to the problems of the times, 
out contemporaries can never see their own age with the perspective 
granted to later generations, and in all large institutions there is 
an inevitable force of inertia. The church, however, was alive to 
the fact that the new revolutionary situation did demand a tighten- 
ing up of discipline and the taking of decisions in a more summary 
way. 

Again, because of the development of the nation-states of Europe, 
the importance of the diplomatic missions of the church increased 
considerably at this time. The late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries saw the effective establishment of permanent diplomatic 
missions. The papal nuncios were usually entrusted with powers of 
a very wide and summary nature, and such powers were necessary.? 
With regard to the use of these powers, a great deal of discretion 
had to be left to the individual nuncio, for the government of the 
church, if not too certain of the new shape of things, was conscious 
that it was in fairly rapid change and that an insistence on what 
were conceived to be full rights might not be diplomatically ad- 
vantageous. Such insistence might lead to difficulties with govern- 
ments, Catholic no less than Protestant, for both were insistent 

1 On the extension of these statutes to Ireland, see especially St. John D. Seymour, 
““The mediaeval church,” in W. A. Phillips (ed.), History of the church of Ireland, 
vol. II, pp. 112 ff. It might be remarked that if the list of instances of these statutes 
being invoked which he gives is meant to be in any way exhaustive, they must have 
been invoked very infrequently indeed. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the chief importance of these laws did not lie in the fact that they were the law 
of the land, if only because the logical consequence of invoking them in any consistent 
way was immediate schism. They are important rather as evidence of the outlook 
which led to their enactment, and which in turn they nourished. If the above 
analysis is correct, it would seem that this mentality was not negligible in pre- 
reformation Ireland, at least in Anglo-Irish Ireland, and that as a mentality it managed 
to survive the counter-reformation until 1648. It might be put differently by saying 
that Cromwell’s decimation of the Catholic aristocracy may have prevented many 


temptations to an “ Irish Gallicanism,” or the emergence of Irish “‘ protesting Cath- 
lic dissenters.” 


? For a convenient summary, cf. Paro, The right of papal legation, pp. 111-35. 
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S of on what they for their part believed to be their rights. 
iffi- It must be remembered too that there was also inherent in the 
lic new developments the possibility of a clash between the papal 
hey representative and the local episcopate. The Catholic reforms of 
the the sixteenth century had tried to tighten the control of the central 
\er- papal authority and at the same time make real the authority of 
ose the diocesan bishop. Both steps were necessary, but they contained 
ant the elements of conflict. 
7en Against this background events in Ireland in 1648 begin tocome 
pe into focus. Rinuccini was very conscious of the developments 
of the central authority, much less conscious, it would seem, of the 

es, various forces of resistance to it which were developing elsewhere. 
ve The office of nuncio, especially in the complex Irish situation, 
is called for a flexibility of approach which he seems to have lacked. 
to For all his acute powers of observation, it is very arguable that he 
n- should never have been entrusted with the responsibilities of a 
ry diplomat. 

This appears very strikingly in his excommunication of 1648. 
e, Even if his authority to invoke the censure had been unquestion- 
od able—and Robert O’Connell has at least left doubts—there remained 
th the question of prudence. Rinuccini should have had sufficient 
ic warnings from many sources to give him pause. Instead, he allowed 
of himself to be swept off his feet by the crisis of the moment. 
a There can be no doubt that he himself was convinced that his 
n action was ultimately legal. Rinuccini, in spite of the charges of 
e some of his opponents, never gives the impression of arguing a 
s dishonest case. Yet, in spite of the way events forced his hand, 
t he must be judged to have failed in some degree in the prudence 


- of a diplomat. To pronounce censure in circumstances where his 
authority could be called into question was sufficiently serious ; 
t 3 it was worse that in the end Rinuccini should have committed 
himself to a position he had long been consciously trying to avoid— 
the practical identification of his policy with that of O’Neill and 
the Old-Irish. When this happened, a clash with the political 
interest opposed to O’Neill could no longer be avoided. It is more 
than doubtful if such a clash could have been avoided in any case, 
but it was a pity that'the occasion should be supplied by the papal 
nuncio’s lack of flexibility, which here clashed with another very 
inflexible institution, the social organization of Ireland at the time. 
That, however, is another question. 





- wwe o@ewe Secs” 


PaTRICK J. CoRISH 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Venial Sin: Paradox and Illogicality 


1. According to the teaching of our Faith, man can sin venially. 
He can do evil acts which, though not affecting his state of grace (or 
of sin), are yet disorderly. Their disorder, therefore, St. Thomas explains, 
does not regard the end of man but only the means—“ peccata quae 
habent inordinationem circa ea quae sunt ad finem, conservato ordine 
ad ultimum finem.”! This phrase implies the paradox of venial sin. Venial 
sin is a human act, which as such intends an end or is consciously directed 
towards a goal—est propter finem. It does not, however, intend God as 
its ultimate end by referring its object to Him as to the End; if it did, 
it would no longer be a sinful act, it would be a virtuous, and in a just 
man, a meritorious act. Nor does it strive after a created good as its 
ultimate end, for if it did, it would be mortally sinful. And so we must 
conclude, apparently, that a venial sin intends neither God nor a creature 
as its ultimate end, that is, it does not intend any final goal ; it is ultimately 
aimless.” Is it then still a human act ? If it were not, could it in any way 
be sinful and involve guilt ? But if it is a human act, is not the very 
condition of its possibility that it should intend a final goal ? 

Such is the paradox of venial sin. Because it is a sin, it must needs 
be a human act and intend somehow a final goal. Because it is venial 
only, it does not intend its object either as final goal (else it would be 
mortally sinful) or as referred to the ultimate End, God (else it would 
be virtuous). How then can it at the same time intend and not intend 
a final goal ? 

2. One way of answering is that expressed in St. Thomas’s phrase, 
habitu, non actu. He repeatedly and throughout his works, from the 
earliest to the latest, says that venial sin (or the venial sinner) is referred 
to God not actually, but habitually. What does he mean ? As we have 
tried to show elsewhere,‘ this phrase of St. Thomas comes down to this: 
When a man in the state of grace sins venially ‘“‘ God is the ultimate 
goal of the agent, not of his act.” The habitual reference of venial sin 
to God, in the just man (for St. Thomas in these texts does not consider 
the case of one in a state of sin), means nothing else than that the act 
of venial sin does not affect his habitual orientation to God. If it did 
affect that orientation, that is, man’s state of grace, it would evidently 
no longer be venial, it would be a mortal sin. But this then means that the 
act of venial sin, whilst not intending God as its end by referring its 
object to Him as a means to attain Him, yet does not intend this object 
as ultimate end. 


1S. Theol., 1-2, 88, 1. For further references, cf. ‘“ Venial sin and its final goal,” 
in The Thomist, vol. XVI (1953), pp. 53-6. 

? Art. cit., p. 34 and passim. 

3 Art. cit., pp. 39-46, with references to St. Thomas, ibid. 

“In The Thomist, art. cit. 
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That this is the real implication of St. Thomas’s phrase can be tested 
by the consideration of venial sin in a man who is in a state of sin. 
There can be no question for him of a habitual reference of his venially 
sinful act to God, since the habitual love of God, the habitus of charity, 
is absent from him, as is sanctifying grace. Nor does he intend the object 
of his venial sin as final end or as a means to a final end other than 
God, else he would be sinning mortally. He therefore does not, in his 
venial sin, intend either God as last end or any creature. What then 
does this mean if not that in his venial sin he does not intend any final 

oal ? 

, Moreover, habitual reference to God in the sense of St. Thomas’s 
phrase, such as results from the presence in a just man of the habitual 
love of God, that is, of the habitus of charity, does not suffice to make an 
act virtuous. This act can be sinful in spite of the habitual reference 
to God, as is evident from venial sin itself. There is, accordingly, no 
effective influence of the End on the act which would communicate to 
the act its moral goodness. Viewed from the side of the act itself, this 
means that the act is not effectively oriented to God ; if it were, it would 
be a virtuous act. Consequently, habitual reference to God, from the 
point of view of the moral goodness of the act, is tantamount to lack 
of reference to God. Habitual reference to God says nothing more or 
less than no orientation to God, by way of privation and not by way 
of contrariness. That is exactly the case with venial sin : it holds a middle 
way between effective reference to God and turning away from Him 
because of reference to another last goal.! If this reasoning holds good, 
then St. Thomas’s teaching about venial sin being habitually referred 
to God says in fact that a venial sinner in the act of his sin does not 
intend a final goal.2 The paradox still stands unsolved. 

3. The answer, then, is to be sought elsewhere. We can find it, so 
it would seem, in distinguishing the different perspectives which the para- 
dox blends, unwittingly perhaps. Dom. O. Lottin lately pointed to the 
difference of standpoint which historically separates St. Thomas and 
his commentators in their treatment of venial sin.* The Angelic Doctor 
studies venial sin as a moral act, considering its moral and psychological 
reality in man’s intention. His followers, without saying so or perhaps 
without even being aware of it, shifted their study of venial sin from 
the moral to the metaphysical level. Something similar is found in the 
paradox of venial sin: it combines the moral and the metaphysical 
perspectives and this blend is the root of the difficulty. When it is said 
that venial sin does not intend God as its last end nor any creature 
either, and consequently, we conclude, does not aim at any final goal, 


1 This should answer the objection raised in Bulletin Thomiste, vol. VIII (1947-53), 
p. 892. For it is ambiguous to say “ la créature & laquelle on s’attache avec quelque 
désordre, reste trés réelement, bien qu’ habituellment, référée & Dieu, au point que 
l’acte cesserait d’étre véniel, s’il allait & l’encontre de cette référence.”’ No, a sinful 
act would not cease to be venial (and become mortal) if it ‘‘ went against ’’ a habitual 
reference to God : it can lack this reference by way of privation without involving a 
turning away from God by way of contrariness. For the real implications of this 
habitual reference to God, see below, p. 261, note 2. 

2Cf. The Thomist, art. cit. 

* Lottin, Principes de morale, vol. 11, Compléments de doctrine et d’histoive, Louvain, 
1947, pp. 244f. 
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we speak of it as a moral act, we consider its psychological and moral 
motivation such as this appears in a man’s conscious intention. But 
when we say that venial sin is a human act which of its nature is directed 
to a (last) end, and therefore supposes of necessity some ultimate end 
that moves the agent to act, then we consider it on a metaphysical 
level. The two levels, we shall explain presently, do not always coincide 
or cover each other perfectly, rather the opposite. For the present pur- 
pose of solving the paiadox of venial sin, it is enough to keep the two 
perspectives apart and to see what belongs to each of them. 

4. Why then can there be or is there of necessity a discrepancy, 
and therefore a possible opposition, between these two levels of a human 
activity such as venial sin? Because man is guided, in his moral actions, 
by conceptual knowledge, not by metaphysical intuition. ‘‘ Conceivable ” 
and “ intelligible’ are not perfectly synonymous. The latter coincides 
with ontological reality, with being : what is, is intelligible. Not so the 
former ; what is, is not necessarily conceivable. What is conceivable or 
object of conceptual knowledge is not as such purely intelligible, because 
conceptual knowledge is sensitivo-rational, of its nature involving a 
dependence on sensible images. The proportionate object of our con- 
ceptual knowledge, we are told in rational psychology, is the reality 
of material things, guidditas rei materialis. Only by analogy, not by 
direct knowledge or immediate awareness, can we come to know purely 
intelligible realities. These can, in fact, never be adequately expressed 
in our conceptual human knowledge, the images or sensible determina- 
tions of which enter it as a constituent, as the necessary substratum of 
our concepts, partly veiling them. Man, St. Thomas says, intelligit per 
conversionem ad phantasmata.' 

Accordingly, the conceptual motivation or the awareness of what a 
man intends in his moral actions, in venial sin also, does not and cannot 
adequately express or manifest the metaphysical reality of his tendency 
towards God which underlies his every moral act. Such an act is possible, 
in its very being, only because the End, God, moves the agent to act, 
that is, because ontologically the agent tends towards God. But this 
tendency need not manifest itself in his conscious intention ; and when 
it happens to do so, it will do so only in an imperfect manner. This 
discrepancy between the two levels on which a moral act moves and 
can be considered demands that, when reasoning on the implications of 
an act, we keep apart what belongs to each of them, and do not un- 
wittingly jump from the one to the other. This is particularly so in-the 
case of venial sin. 

5. When we consider venial sin on the ontological level, there can be 
no doubt that there is an ultimate end which moves a man to act when 
he sins venially, and that this end is none other than God. This is so 
for every created activity, as St. Thomas shows extensively in the third 
book of the Summa contra Gentes : every agent acts for an end that is 
good and, in the last instance, is God. All things in all their actions 
seek God.* This is also true of every moral activity of man, whether good 
or bad, venially or mortally sinful. The ontological tendency which 
1 Cf., e.g., S. Theol., 1, 85, 1; 5, ad 2 ; 3, 86, 1. 
2S.c.G., 3, 2, 3, 17-19. 
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underlies every moral action is an ontological desire of God. Seen from 
another angle, this can be expressed by saying that the will as a natural 
tendency—voluntas ut natura—of necessity seeks God, whilst as a rational 
appetite, guided by rational knowledge—voluntas ut ratio—it can deviate 
from what should be the ultimate goal of its actions, God. The disorder 
of mortal sin consists in nothing else but the opposition of the sinner’s 
moral and conscious intention to his natural or ontological tendency 
that drives him towards God. While his very action is made possible 
ontologically by the attraction of the last End, God, whom he seeks of 
his very being, that same action, as a moral and conscious act, aims at 
a goal other than God ; he seeks something which is not his ultimate 
End, which therefore cannot be the ontological mover of his action, 
and which yet he proclaims to be all that, hic et nunc, he is after. 

The same ontological tendency towards God supports man’s venial 
sin, without however, no more than in mortal sin, manifesting itself 
in his moral consciousness or influencing and determining its moral 
quality. For, the condition of possibility for a man to act, and therefore 
also to sin venially, is that he be moved, on the metaphysical level, 
by the last End, God ; were he not so moved, he could never act ; venial 
sin could not exist. Accordingly, on the level of metaphysical reality, 
it must be said that it is the ontological influence of the last End which 
moves the venial sinner to act ; that his act, therefore, derives both its 
possibility and its intelligibility from this actual influence of the End.? 
This is the answer to the last statement of our paradox : on the meta- 
physical level, venial sin has God for its last end—no less than mortal 
sin. 

6. Yet, as a moral act, that is, as far as the deliberate and conscious 
intention of the agent goes, it remains true to say that the venial sinner 
does not intend any final goal, whether God or another object, but that 
he stops at what is means to the end (without referring it to the end and 
implicitly intending the end). It matters little, for our present purpose, 
whether this happens because of the imperfect deliberation or consent 
which render a sinful action venial per accidens, or because of the de- 
liberate refusal to refer one’s act to God, as is the case in the fully delib- 
erate venial sins which are such of their nature or on account of the 
levity of the object. How this stopping at what is only a means and 
refusal of referring it to the end, God, is conceivable, we shall explain 
later. The point to be made now is that there should be no difficulty 
in conceiving that venial sin does not, as a moral act, intend any final 
goal. The reason is none other than that it is not on the level of the 
moral activity that we must needs find the influence of an ultimate end 


1Cf. S. Theol., 1, 83, 4; 41, 2; 1-2, 10, 1; 3, 18, 1-4. 

* This points to the real meaning of St. Thomas’s idea of a habitual reference of 
venial sin to God. The ontological presence of the habitus of charity constitutes a 
metaphysical (supernatural) attraction of the End, God, which moves the agent, but 
this is not manifested in his conscious moral intention, and does not qualify his moral 
action. And so we can also see the difference of the ontological attraction of the End 
in a sinner and in one who is in a state of grace. In the first, the only attraction of 
the End which moves him to act is the very being of this act ; in the second, besides 
this influence, there is the supernatural attraction (ontological, not conscious and 
moral) expressed in the reality of the habitus of charity. 
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which should explain the existence of the act of venial sin. The con- 
dition of its possibility as an act is given with the ontological attraction 
of the End, and this, as just said, exists of necessity. It exists in fact 
without being expressed or manifested in the consciousness of the in- 
tention. This is so in the case of mortal sin also ; it is not the end which 
the sinner is after in his conscious intention that actually moves him 
ontologically, since this is different from God, and God alone is the last 
End and first Mover of all activity. For venial sin as well we need not 
find in the conscious intention of the sinner the ultimate end that actually 
moves him on the ontological level ; we know already that we cannot 
find it there. The only point that needs further clarification is how it is 
possible that a venial sinner, in his conscious intention, does not intend 
any ultimate end at all, whether God or a creature. Is this psychologically 
conceivable ? 

7. To act without intending any ultimate end is only possible if 
an agent can intend the created good which is the immediate object of 
his action and which, of its nature, is a means to the end, without 
effectively referring it to the End. This supposes that the agent stops 
at what is only means and neglects to consider and to will the relation 
to the end which is of necessity inherent in the means. This neglect can 
either be deliberate or result from an imperfect advertence or consent. 
Such dissociation of two objectively connected aspects is possible only, 
according to St. Thomas, for a discursive reason. 

The property of a discursive reason, as distinguished from an intuitive 
intellect, is that, in the matter of speculative knowledge, it need not 
consider conclusions in relation to their principles ; it can consider these 
in themselves and, either deliberately or out of weakness of its reasoning 
power, abstract from their connexion with their premisses. As a matter 
of experience, many human minds do stop at conclusions which they 
accept without seeing the principles from which they derive. Not so 
an intuitive intellect. This of its nature sees the conclusions in their 
principles (and without “ reasoning’). In a similar manner a discursive 
reason, when there is question of practical knowledge and action, can 
consider what is a means to an end—this corresponds to the conclusions 
of the theoretical reason—without considering its relation to the end, 
the end is the principle in matters of action. This dissociation, again, 
is not possible for an intuitive intellect which, of necessity, sees the means 
as means in their connexion with the end. An activity or volition which 
is guided by a discursive knowledge will then also, according to. the 
guidance given by that knowledge, be able to intend and will the means 
to the end without willing or intending the end itself. As reason itself, 
so also can the will directed by it stop at the means without referring 
them to the end. That is what actually takes place when a man sins veni- 
ally. And here we have the reason, according to St. Thomas’s constant 
teaching, why angels cannot sin venially : angels cannot see or intend 
the means except as means, that is, according to their actual connexion 
with and conduciveness to the end. It is also the reason, St. Thomas 


1 Cf. De malo, 7,9; S. Theol., 1-2, 89, 4. 
* Loc. cit. Cf. The Thomist, art. cit., pp. 62-5. 
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explains, why Adam before the fall, as long as he was in the state of 
original justice, could not sin venially: the preternatural gifts of in- 
tegrity forestalled any disorder in his composite being and placed him 
in the happy necessity of always considering and willing the means in 
their relation to the end. 

It is possible, therefore, according to St. Thomas, for a man to stop 
the intention of his moral act at what is means only without referring 
that means effectively to an end. Man can act without intending an ultim- 
ate end. Such an act is, undoubtedly, imperfect as a human act, as 
propter finem, but it is possible for man to act, even intentionally, in 
this imperfect manner. That is what he does when sinning venially. 

8. Here we touch on the illogicality of venial sin, its lack of con- 
sistency. A first illogicality involved consists in this, that one who is 
and wishes to remain habitually oriented towards a definite goal—God 
in the just*—chooses as subject for his action what he knows is not 
conducive to that end, but rather useless and harmful, though not harm- 
ful to the extent of injuring or altering his habitual orientation. This is 
an illogical procedure. If he really wishes the end, that wish should show 
forth in his action ; he should choose what is helpful to it, not what in 
a way goes against it. To act otherwise is against sound logic. Yet, we 
should not unduly insist on this inconsistency which is so frequent among 
human beings ; rare are they who are guided all the time by right reason. 
To be inconsistent in the use of the means to an end is very “‘ human.” 

What is more puzzling about venial sin is its very illogicality as a 
choice of a means without regard to the end. Venial sin intends what 
is a means to an end (for it does not take its object as an end, as is done 
in mortal sin), yet not as a means, that is, not for its conduciveness 
to the end. This is blatantly contrary to good logic : to choose what one 
knows and intends as a means (not as end) without taking it as a means 
to the end. Good practical logic would require that what is intended 
as a means be taken and used as such, that is, be intended and chosen 
in its relation to the end, for the sake of the end. But this is precisely 
what the venial sinner does not want to do, or fails to do. The inordinate- 
ness of his act consists exactly in that non-reference of his act to the end. 
Venial sin is therefore essentially an illogical, inconsistent, incoherent 
manner of proceeding ; yet because of his discursive reason, man is liable 
to such illogicality. 

This illogicality is in a way more baffling than the disorder of mortal 
sin. When sinning mortally, a man turns a means into an end, prefers 
a creature to God. In so doing he commits an incomparably graver dis- 
order than in venial sin. But once his evil resolvé is made and he accepts 
the living lie that it involves, he in a way acts consistently. Mortal sin 


1 De malo, 7, 8 ; S. Theol., 1-2, 89, 3 ; cf. The Thomist, art. cit., pp. 65-7. 

*Cf. M. de la Taille, ‘‘ Le péché véniel dans la théologie de Saint Thomas ”’ in 
Gregorianum, vol. VII (1926), pp. 28-43, especially p. 40. 

* We may leave out of consideration, not to over-complicate our reasoning, the 
case of venial sin in a man who is in the state of mortal sin. Suffice it to say that 
for him too his venial sin does not refer to the (disorderly) end of his state of sin 
(even though he may perhaps be habitually oriented to it), since it does not take its 
object as a means to it, or with a gravely sinful intention ; it does, however, in a 
different manner, contribute to increase the sinner’s inordinate self-love. 
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is a grave imposture, it is no illogicality. In venial sin, on the other 
hand, the sinner does not intend the object of his action as an end which 
he would substitute for the End—he avoids the imposture of mortal 
sin ; nor does he intend that object as a means to his End—the inordinate- 
ness proper to venial sin excludes this. He as it were steers between two 
tracks : that of mortal sin and that of virtuous action ; he tries to sit be- 
tween two chairs. To be logical, he should either turn into an end what 
he intends, and does not want to intend as a means—but then he would 
sin mortally ; or he should take what he does not want to intend as an 
end, as means to the End—and then his act would be virtuous. Actually, 
he does not want either of these two alternatives. He chooses to be 
inconsistent. 

How can a man bring himself to act in this illogical manner? Hardly 
or rarely perhaps while staring the illogicality in the face. Rather when 
he endeavours and succeeds to cover it up to an extent. That is possible 
because of a twofold kind of goodness, inherent in the immediate object 
of his action, which, though objectively inseparable, he can consider 
and intend separately—because of his discursive reason. There is first, 
its goodness as means to the end, its conduciveness towards the end 
which constitutes its goodness simpliciter or in every respect, especially 
in regard to the End ; the consideration and intention of this goodness 
is set aside in venial sin. But there is also a goodness of the object 
secundum quid, a goodness the object possesses in itself and by which 
it pleases and attracts man. To this attraction man can give way, and 
neglecting the first and foremost kind of goodness without yet excluding 
the End, choose an object that is good secundum quid, knowing all the 
time that it does not exclude the bonum simpliciter. By thus willing 
what he is after sub ratione boni and setting aside the intention of the 
End, he can come to will what he should not and would not were he to 
act logically, in conformity with his basic aspiration or habitual orienta- 
tion. 


P. De LETTER, S.J. 


A Scotist criticism of St. Thomas on the 


necessity of Revelation 


Duns Scotus begins his principal work, the Ordinatio (Opus Oxoniense), 
by proving, against the rationalists, that some revealed knowledge is 
necessary to man. Before the Subtle Doctor gives his own view he ex- 
amines critically other proposed solutions of the problem. Here we have 
an example of what Professsor Gilson remarks about Scotus’s work in 
general : “ Duns Scot a dialogué avec plusiers autres théologiens, entre 
lesquels on peut dire qu’Henri de Gand est son interlocuteur de prédilec- 
tion. Pour lui, Henri était plus important que Thomas ; pour nous, et en 
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soi le contraire est vrai.” Therefore, the student notes particularly a 
rather puzzling treatment of some texts from St. Thomas which are 
quoted and examined by Scotus in this opening question of the Ordinatio. 

In the first article of the Summa St. Thomas faces this objection against 
the necessity for a doctrine over and above philosophy : ‘“‘ Doctrine can 
only be about being, nothing is known but the true, which is convertible 
with being. But all beings are treated of in the philosophical disciplines, 
even God, hence a certain part of philosophy is called theology or the 
divine science, as is clear from the Philosopher in VI Metaphysics .’’* 

The name of the author, the citation, and the text of the reply are 
given expressly by Scotus.* He points out the insufficiency of St. Thomas’s 
answer to the difficulty. The fact or the possibility of things known by 
theology being acquired also by other sciences, even in another light, 
rather proves that theology is mot necessary—which is the very point at 
issue ! 

Following his first criticism of this reply to the objection, Scotus 
examines an explanation of the Angelic Doctor’s viewpoint. Scotus says 
that the criticized reply of St. Thomas is explained (exponitur sic) by 
another passage which he also quotes. This passage too is taken from 
the Summa, but from another section, where there is also mention of 
various sciences dealing with one object.5 Scotus does not give St. Thomas 
as the author of this explanation ; he does not name the source. 

Before reading Scotus’s answer it is important to consider the original 
presentation of this “ explanatory ”’ passage in St. Thomas. It occurs in a 
discussion about whether or not habits are distinguished by their objects. 
One of the three arguments against the distinction by object holds that 
habits cannot be distinguished in that way, seeing that many habits of 
science deal with the same object. 

In his solution of the question St. Thomas says that a habit is a certain 
form, and it is also a habit. Specific distinction of habits can be according 
to the manner in which all forms in common are specifically distinguished, 
or according to the special manner of distinguishing habits. Now, forms 
are distinguished by their different active principles (as every agent 
produces alike according to species). A habit, however, implies reference 
to (ordering towards) something. All things which are defined by being 
ordered towards something are distinguished according to the distinction 
of these things to which they are ordered. Now, a habit is a certain 
disposition ordered towards two things, that is, to a nature, and to an 
operation following the nature. 

So, then, habits are distinguished by three things : the active principles 
which dispose them thus, in a second way according to the nature [towards 
which they are ordered], thirdly according to the specifically different 
realities which they have as objects. 

When replying to the objection about the diversity of sciences with 
only one object St. Thomas confines his attention to the form as a means 


1Gilson E., Jean Duns Scot. Introduction @ ses positions fondamentales. (Etudes 
de philosophie médiévale, XLII). Paris, 1952, p. 10. 
* Thomas Aquinas, S. Theol., 1, 1, 1, arg. 2. 
* Duns Scotus, Ordinatio, Prologus, Editio Vaticana, I, n. 79. 
* Ord., Prol., n. 80. 
5S. Theol., 1-2, 54, 2, corp. 
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of distinction. He says that as all the force of demonstration depends 
on the media, these are the various active principles, and it is according 
to these that sciences are distinguished. He does not explicitly mention 
classification by the object at all ! However, in his answer to an objection 
immediately preceding the one we are dealing with, St. Thomas had 
pointed out that the object as the specifier of the habit should be taken 
as the formal object (ratio obiecti differens specie . . .)', and we know from 
the first article of the Summa (the source of the first quotation by Scotus) 
that sciences differ by their different knowable aspects (diversa ratio 
cognoscibilis diversitatem scientiarum inducit).? 

St. Thomas, then, held that there is a certain distinction of objects 
when there is a difference between habits of science. But in his answer 
to the very objection based on denial of distinction of object in the case 
of distinct sciences he only refers to one of the other principles of dis- 
tinction between habits ! He omits reference to the relation of that active 
principle to the distinction in virtue of the object, no doubt because he 
had already dealt with the matter when answering the previous objection. 

The objector had noted that different habits of science treat of the 
same knowable thing, and he concluded from that premiss that habits are 
not distinguished by their object. No explicit answer is made to that 
precise point, not even by reference to the preceding paragraphs. Con- 
sideration of such an objection and answer might lead one to suppose that 
St. Thomas admitted that sciences lack diversification in virtue of the 
object, while at the same time he proceeded to explain their diversity by 
their active principle ! 

That was, in fact, the “ explanation ’’ found by Scotus in this text: 
sciences as habits, while not being diversified by virtue of their objects, 
can be diversified by virtue of their active principle, as forms. Now, all 
admit that habits are a species of form. So Scotus makes the criticism 
that things cannot be distinct by reason of a superior classification and 
not distinct by reason of a subordinate classification to which they belong. 
Things undistinguishable in respect of a less comprehensive category 
cannot be distinguished in a more comprehensive category. One can 
understand Cajetan’s reference to this interpretation of St. Thomas as 
“ perverse ” ; indeed it does seem clear that St. Thomas “ did not even 
dream ”’ of the view which is criticized this way.* 

We have noted already how it would be possible to misinterpret St. 
Thomas's views if one had not before one the full context of the passages 
quoted in the Ordinatio. Whoever originated this interpretation may have 
been in that position. At any rate Scotus may not have been the orig- 
nator. The words interpretatur sic, in the Ordinatio do, it is true, leave 


1S. Theol., 1-2, 54,2, ad 1. Also cf. ibid. : “‘ Inquantum conveniunt in una ratione 
cognoscibilis pertinent ad unum habitum cognoscitivum.” 

*S. Theol., 1, 1, 1, ad 2. 

*Cf. S. Theol., 1-2, 54, 2, corp.: ‘ Habitus et est forma, et est habitus. Potest 
ergo distinctio habituum secundum speciem attendi aut secundum communem 
modum quo formae specie distinguuntur ; aut secundum proprium modum dis- 
tinctionis habituum.” 

* Caietanus, C taria, S theol., 1-2, 54, 2: “‘ Dubium occurrit ex Scoto, 
in I quaest. Prologi Primi Sent. verba huius articuli inducente perverse exposita 
nescio a se vel ab altero . . . neque enim hoc somniavit divus Thomas.” 
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it possible that Scotus either thought that St. Thomas held this view 
explicitly, or else that he deduced it himself from genuine thomistic 
texts juxtaposed. But it is more likely that Scotus borrowed this argument 
in its puzzling form from other authors. 

We are inclined to that view as the result of an examination of the 
parallel passage in the prologue to the Lectura Oxoniensis. That earlier 
work of Scotus, which is still unpublished, is a compilation made from the 
notes he used for his Oxford lectures in 1300, and which he also referred 
to when writing the Ordinatio. The Lectura Oxoniensis does not give an 
“explanatory ” passage immediately after the principal thomistic reply. 
However, at the end of the whole discussion about the necessity of 
revelation Scotus adds a section of additional notes, and among those 
we read : “‘ Notandum quod responsionem ad rationem VI Metaphysicae 
salvant aligui sic, quod habitus potest considerari dupliciter: vel ut 
habitus vel ut forma. Habitus autem ut habitus distinguitur per obiectura, 
sed ut forma distinguitur ab agentibus. Sed principia agentia habituum 
sunt principia prima ; et quia principia illa activa sunt diversa, scilicet 
medium mathematicum et naturale, ideo habitus in quantum forma est 
distinguitur per illa principia ’’* 

This note is followed by the same criticism as we have already studied 
in the Ordinatio. It would seem that when Scotus put his larger work in 
order he merely repeated an interpretation which he had found proposed 
by others—salvant aliqut sic. 

Part of Scotus’s criticism is directed against an incorrect interpretation 
of the Angelic Doctor’s thought, an interpretation based on a faulty use 
of texts from the Summa. There is no evidence here that Scotus considered 
St. Thomas to have held the view proposed in that addition. What he 
maintains in real opposition to St. Thomas when he quotes him as an 
author is that the doctrine of distinction of sciences is an insufficient 
answer to the objection which tries to disprove the necessity of revelation : 
“ The basic reason always holds, for no matter how cognitive habits may 
be distinguished, so long as other habits are possible there would still be 
no need of any one habit, in the sense that without it knowledge would 
be impossible.’’? That criticism seems to be justified. 


Corman © Hvuatracnay, O.F.M. 


_” Lectura in I Sententiarum (‘‘ Lectura Oxoniensis”). Rome. Commissio scotistica, 
critical text. (Unpublished). Prologus, pars I, q. 1, V—Adnotationes. 
* Ord., Prol., n. 81. 
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TwE CHURCH OF THE WORD INCARNATE. Volume I. The Apostolic 
" Hierarchy. By Charles Journet. Translated by A.H.C. Downes. 
Sheed and Ward. London, 1955. Pp. xxxi and 569. Price 45s. 


Monsignor Charles Journet has been for many years professor of 
theology at the Major Seminary of Fribourg, Switzerland. During that 
period he has contributed numerous articles to continental theological 
journals—- notably the Revue Thomiste, Nova et Vetera and La Vie 
Spirituelle—on various aspects of the theology of the Church. These 
articles were intended as outlines or fragments of a comprehensive work 
in which the Church would be studied from the standpoint of speculative 
theology in terms of its four causes—efficient, material, formal and final. 
Of four volumes planned by the author, two have already appeared in the 
original French. Book I, a bulky volume of 750 pages, was published in 
1941. It more than fulfilled the high promise of the articles which had 
prepared the way for it, and definitely established Monsignor Journet'’s 
reputation as one of the foremost theologians of our time. Eleven years 
later, in 1952, Book II appeared—this time a volume of 1,300 pages. 
With two volumes still to come, Mgr. Journet’s complete treatise on the 
Church bids fair to run to between three and four thousand pages. When 
one considers that it is written from a standpoint which precludes all set 
presentation of historical sources, thereby leaving the author free to 
devote himself exclusively to exposition and analysis, one gains some 
idea of the truly comprehensive character of this work, even a single 
volume of which dwarfs any of the ordinary manuals De Ecclesia. 

It need scarcely be said that Messrs. Sheed and Ward deserve high 
praise for undertaking the publication of Mgr. Journet’s work in an 
English translation, of which Volume I is here under review. In making 
available to the English-speaking Christian world, Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike, the finest existing exposition of the doctrine of the Church 
of Christ, they are doing no ordinary service to the cause of Catholicism. 
This is paticularly true in view of the current widespread interest in the 
Re-union of Christendom, since nothing can contribute more effectively 
to that end than a deeper understanding on all sides of the Catholic concept 
of the Church. 

Apart altogether from any question of Re-union, however, there are 
riches in plenty to be gathered, especially by Catholics, from the reading 
of Mgr. Journet’s work. Let it be said at once of this first volume—and the 
remark will doubtless apply also to the succeeding volumes—that it is 
not a book merely for those who have received a formal training in 
theology and canon law, though these will clearly be in the best position 
to derive full benefit from the deep insights which it gives into these 
sacred sciences. All who love the Church of Christ and seek to know it 
more clearly in the light of the divine love and wisdom which fashioned it, 
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may confidently undertake the reading of this book in the assurance 
that they will put it down enlightened and inspired. For the author has 
the splendid gift—and his translator has done it full justice—not only 
of imparting knowledge but of kindling the admiration of his readers 
for the sublime doctrines of which he treats. This gift is to be attributed 
in the first place to a deep personal appreciation of the grandeur of the 
Church of Christ as known to Catholic theology, and in the second place 
to such attractive qualities of writing as lucidity, warmth and the 
eloquence of finely-balanced phrases and periods, all of which add up to 
a literary style of grace and distinction. A further outstanding feature 
of the work, making for easy reading and ready reference, is an ordered 
presentation of material in a system of sections, sub-sections, notes and 
excursus, each with its appropriate heading. Add to these various merits a 
constant dependence on the teaching of St. Thomas and of the most 
brilliant among his commentators, and a facility of reference not merely 
to the Fathers of the Church and to modern theologians like Moehler, 
Scheeben and Billot, but also to the works of the mystics and such illus- 
trious religious writers as Newman and Soloviev, and one begins to 
understand that The Church of the Word Incarnate is the kind of work 
that is but seldom encountered. 

But of course the most remarkable features of the work are the grand 
scale on which it is conceived and the lofty standpoint from which the 
doctrine of the Church is surveyed. Mgr. Journet here gives us an example 
of speculative theology at its best, that divine wisdom which seeks to 
explain the truths of faith in relation to one another and, more especially, 
in terms of their ultimate causes. It is a commonplace to state that the 
Church proceeds from God through Christ as an efficacious sign of God’s 
will to give Himself to men, but it is rare to find a work so deeply rooted 
in that idea as the work under review. ‘‘ The highest definition of the 
Church that can be given” writes Mgr. Journet, “is that she is God’s 
resting-place among His Creatures,” and throughout the devious paths 
along which his investigations lead him he never loses sight of this defini- 
tion, and is constantly directing our attention to one aspect of it or 
another. It is this idea, brought into relationship with the Scholastic 
principle of instrumental causality, that provides the point of departure 
for his enquiry. The Church is studied, that is to say, as the instrument of 
God’s action on men’s souls, by which He communicates to them that 
supernatural knowledge and love which are the very substance of the life of 
the Blessed Trinity. This He does by a double mediation, by the instru- 
mentality of two efficient causes which are distinct but not independent, 
the second being subordinate to the first. There is in the first place the 
mediation of the Incarnation, by which God originally came into sensible 
contact with human nature so as to give Himself more intimately, more 
fully and more connaturally tomen. This mediation is prolonged through 
the hierarchy instituted by Christ, which communicates directly to men 
divine truth and the grace which passes from the Godhead to the human 
nature of Christ as the gratia capitis, “ that rejoicing love which was to be 
concentrated first in the heart of the Word made flesh as the love with 
which the Father loved Christ, to overflow thence on all other men.” 
Volume I, which has for its sub-title “‘ The Apostolic Hierarchy : the 
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Immediate Efficient Cause of the Church and of her Apostolicity,” though 
it anticipates much of what is to come in later volumes, is chiefly devoted 
to an examination of the way in which the hierarchy, existing in every 
age, carries out its function of building up the Mystical Body by means of 
the sacred powers entrusted to it. The sanctifying action of the hierarchy 
does not indeed reach all men, nor is it the only source of grace and 
truth, even for members of the Church, since Christ continues to act 
invisibly on the souls of men both within and without the Church. The 
action of the hierarchy is nevertheless universal and perfect : universal, 
since it is to extend to all nations and to endure for all time ; perfect, 
‘‘ because it alone confers those sanctifying effects which are to bring 
the Church militant to her perfect historical age, to her ultimate specific 
form, which are to make her the completed Body of Christ, the community 
having Christ for Head and Christians for members, the marvellous 
abcde in which God dwells somewhat as He dwells in Christ Himself.” 

The sacred powers by which the hierarchy prolongs the activity of the 
Incarnate Word’on the souls of men are twofold: the jurisdictional 
power transmitting truth and the sacramental power transmitting grace. 
Christ, having willed to form the Church by the double contact of His 
sanctifying influx and His exterior government, wills to conserve her by 
a similar double contact operating through the hierarchy, in whom are 
vested accordingly, the sanctifying power of Christ the Priest and the 
teaching and ruling authority of Christ the King. (The author takes the 
view that the teaching and ruling powers of the Church are not specifically 
distinct, on the grounds that even when she proposes purely speculative 
truth the Church is fulfilling her task of ruling her members—just as 
Christ’s teaching office was but an aspect of His Kingship, which was 
ordained to the transmission of truth, whether in the speculative or in 
the practical order). 

In virtue of the sacramental power (i.e., the power of order), the Church 
is empowered to continue the exercise of the Christian cultus inaugurated 
by Christ. This she does by offering to God the bloodless sacrifice of the 
New Law by which the sacrifice of the Cross is made present to each 
succeeding age with its fourfold sacrificial efficacy—latreutic, pro- 
pitiatory, eucharistic and impetratory ; and also by administering the 
sacraments which contain and impart to men’s souls the particular 
effects of the Passion. The power of order exists in its plenitude in the 
episcopaie. The bishop possesses not only the power to change bread 
into Christ’s proper Body but also the plenary power to sanctify His 
Mystical or Social Body by preparing the faithful to approach the Euchar- 
ist—inasmuch as the bishop has an essentially unrestricted power to 
administer not merely the sacraments of Baptism, Penance and Extreme 
Unction, but also those of Confirmation and Ordination, all of which are 
ordered to the sacrament of the Eucharist. To a lesser degree the power 
of order exists in the priest. For although equal to the bishop in respect 
of the primary exercise of that power, namely the consecration of the 
Eucharist, he is inferior to him in respect of its secondary exercise—the 
sanctification of Christ’s Social Body—since his power to administer the 
sacraments of Confirmation and Order is very much restricted. To a still 
less degree the power of order is found in the diaconate and lower orders ; 
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here it exists not as a direct power over the Eucharistic Sacrifice, but 
simply as implying a preparatory function with regard to it, remote or 
proximate. Thus it is seen that the whole raison d’étre of the power of 
order, in virtue of which Christ the Priest acts by instrumental causality 
on and with His members, is continually to make present in the world the 
redemptive sacrifice offered by Him on the Cross, and to impart to men 
the life of grace which stems in inexhaustible abundance from His Passion. 

What then is the réle of the power of jurisdiction? The immediate 
reply is that it exists so that the hierarchy may govern the members of 
Christ’s Body, may pronounce with divine authority in speculative and 
practical matters relating to man’s salvation. But how precisely is this 
function related to the life of grace which it is the special end of the power 
of order to create ? The answer lies in the consideration that the life of 
grace is a life of supernatural knowledge and love, in which the soul, in 
practising the theological virtues of faith, hope and charity, must con- 
stantly exercise a choice in regard to what it must believe, love, and hope 
for. For guidance in making this supernatural choice it depends on the 
directions which the hierarchy can give in virtue of its jurisdictional 
power. “ The power of order, by which God normally awakens super- 
natural life in the soul, corresponds to the power of jurisdiction by which 
He normally shows it the way it should go.” The faithful, that is, by 
accepting loyally the authoritative guidance of the Church’s rulers, 
ensure the conservation and development of that sacramental grace which 
they owe to the sanctifying role which these same rulers exercise in their 
capacity as priests. Thus are strikingly brought out the unity of the 
two powers and their harmonious co-operation in the essential task of 
developing the life of Christ in His members. Each power depends on 
the other: the power of jurisdiction depends on the power of order in 
that it resides in a regular and connatural manner only in the bishops, in 
whom is the plenitude of the power of order ; and the power of order in 
turn depends on the power of jurisdiction always for its legitimate exercise, 
and even at times for its valid exercise, for example in the administration 
of the sacrament of Penance. These powers were intended by Christ to 
be transmitted in mutual association and dependence, and both according- 
ly enter into the constitution of the property and note of apostolicity. 
Where the power of order exists in isolation, cut off from the power of 
jurisdiction, true apostolicity is lacking. Moreover, the perfect preser- 
vation of the truth of the Christian revelation, which depends on the 
power of jurisdiction, cannot in such circumstances be ensured, with the 
result that the very existence of the power of order is endangered. 

Of the ten chapters in this book, six (a total of 440 pages) are devoted 
to an examination of the two powers we have been discussing. The first of 
the six is concerned with the power of order, the remaining five being 
given over to an exhaustive treatment of the power of jurisdiction, which 
is examined according to its numerous divisions and in its relation to the 
political power. It is in this latter part of the work that the author’s 
wide learning and comprehensive sweep of mind are seen to greatest 
advantage. Ranging over the entire history of the Church, he marshals in 
order a multitude of questions relating to the most diverse aspects of the 

Church’s mission among men, places each in its proper doctrinal context 
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and lucidly brings to bear on it the principles he has carefully laid down. 
Much as one would like to give a list of the special questions treated in 
this section—and indeed in other sections—of the book, this general 
indication of the universality of the author’s range and competence is 
all that space allows. It will, it is hoped, be taken as sufficient assurance 
that here is a book that may be taken up and opened almost at random 
with the certainty of finding engrossing and stimulating reading. 

It is inevitable of course that in a book of this size and scope certain 
positions should be adopted which will not meet with the approval of 
everybody. It is questionable, for instance, if the explanation given of 
the nature of the non-infallible doctrinal decrees of the Holy See is the 
correct one. The author takes the view (pp. 349 ff.) that all such decrees 
are of a prudential character, i.e., the Holy See does not teach in these 
decrees that a particular doctrine is true or false, but that one may or 
may not hold it with safety. The assent to be given to such decrees has 
for its object not the truth or falsehood of a doctrine but the wisdom or 
unwisdom of accepting it. This theory can be controverted on the basis 
of the practice of the Holy See in regard to the decrees in question. As 
is clear from the text of these decrees, the Holy See at times teaches 
doctrines simply as true or false, at other times as safe or unsafe. It 
appears, therefore, that there are non-infallible doctrinal decisions of the 
Holy See which demand religious assent simply to their truth or falsehood. 

Another point on which many will differ from Mgr. Journet is one 
discussed by him in his excursus on “‘ The Origins and Transmission of 
Political Power ”’ (pp. 485 ff.). He appears to adopt without reservation 
the view of M. Maritain that the people, in vesting political power in its 
rulers, does not lose the rights which it thereby transfers, but holds them 
permanently, sacrificing only “ a certain ulterior exercise of these rights, 
so that insofar as it does not command its rulers it is bound in conscience 
to obey them.” It is difficult to absolve this theory from the charge of 
self-ccntradiction, since the people can scarcely be said to retain rights 
which they have in fact handed over to others. 

Again on the question of the Mystical Body as vivified by a soul or 
quasi-soul, the author adopts quite an unusual view. He holds that we 
should admit the existence of two distinct—though not of course in- 
dependent—-principles of life and unity in the Mystical Body, each of 
which can, in its own proper sense, be said to be the soul of the Mystical 
Body. In addition to the Uncreated Soul of the Church, the Holy Spirit, 
we should also speak, he maintains, of its created soul, namely orientated 
sacramental charity. By this is meant charity as it exists in the souls of 
men who submit themselves to the directions of the jurisdictional power 
of the hierarchy and have been consecrated in varying degrees by the 
sacramental characters of Baptism, Confirmation and Holy Orders. 
Analysed into its component parts, this created soul of the Church is 
found to consist of the sacramental characters, sacramental grace, and 
“the jurisdictional orientation duly interiorized”’ by the faithful. In 
holding this view, Mgr. Journet is not alone among theologians. Most 
theologians reject it, however, and it seems with reason. While the three 
elements just enumerated are undoubtedly the means by which the 
Holy Spirit gives unity, life and energy to the Church, they do not on 
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that account deserve to be called the created soul of the Church. It is 
not at all clear how these distinct elements can combine to constitute a 
true form. An even more serious difficulty arises from the very notion of 
an organism vivified by more than one soul. The concept of a soul appears 
to have validity only if applied to a single entity in any one organism. 
A duality of souls seems to be a contradiction in terms. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in calling attention to these views of 
the author as likely to provoke discussion and even disagreement, I do 
not intend to take in the slightest from the outstanding merit of this 
truly magnificent work. It is with mingled pleasure and impatience 
that one awaits the publication—and translation—of the remaining 
volumes. To Mgr. Journet, in addition to our deep gratitude, must go 
our very best wishes for the successful completion of a great and difficult 
work, to Sheed and Ward our congratulations on undertaking its pub- 
lication in an English translation, and to the translator, who has done 
this first part of his task admirably, a special word of commendation and 
encouragement. 

KeEvIN McNAMARA 


THE FAITH AND MODERN MAN. By Romano Guardini. Translated from 
the German by Charlotte E. Forsyth. London, Burns & Oates. 
Price 15s. 


There has scarcely been any century since the beginning of Christianity 
in which a book with the above title might not conceivably have been 
written. To his own age man is always modern man, and accepting and 
living the faith in the world in which he finds himself always brings its 
problems and its difficulties. No doubt there is a fundamental sameness 
about most of these but their impact on the Christian mind will quite 
understandably vary from age to age. The Christian is constantly coming 
in contact with new ideas and new movements in philosophy and literature, 
new discoveries and developments in science. There are times too when 
the problem of reconciling one’s faith in God’s providence and in man’s 
supernatural dignity and destiny with the prevalence in the world of 
evil and suffering takes on a new urgency. Acceptance of the Faith is a 
a rationabile obsequium but still an obsequium and it is understandable 
that there are times when men might find it harder than at others to see 
it as rationabile. 

The present work is of unusual interest both by reason of its author and 
of the circumstances out of which it grew. Though not so well known in 
this country Romano Guardini is one of the most widely read and in- 
fluential theologians on the continent. His name has been particularly 
associated with the movement to bring theology more into line with the 
actual needs of the Christian life in the world of today. In common with 
many other continental theologians he feels that what the present gener- 
ation needs more than anything else is a restatement, in terms of con- 
temporary life and experience, of the great eternal truths. The publishers 
are to be congratulated on their enterprise in making available to English 
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readers this work of Guardini’s on a theme he has made peculiarly his own. 

The twelve essays which form the present work were originally written 
in Germany during the darkest days of the war. They were meant for 
people who were appalled by the spectacle of a world dominated by 
violence, injustice, deceit and cruelty, a world in which spiritual values 
and the truths of the Christian religion seemed to count for nothing. For 
those who were not called upon to undergo these experiences it is not 
easy to appreciate the difficulty of adjusting belief in God’s providence, 
in grace and redemption, in the supernatural destiny and dignity of man, 
to a situation in which even hope seemed dead and faith of no avail. 
The circumstances out of which they grew give to the contents of this 
book a sense of urgency and actuality that is felt on every page. 

It is not possible within the limits of a review to give a summary of all 
the essays. I liked particularly those on God’s Patience, God’s Dominion 
and Man’s Freedom (a favourite theme of Guardini’s), Providence, 
Revelation as History, Faith and Doubt in the Stages of Life, and Dogma. 
The underlying theme is that in a true understanding of the Faith is to 
be found the solution of all the difficulties and perplexities which confront 
modern man in the complicated situation in which he finds himself. In the 
essay on Revelation as History the author points out that in modern 
times we have become more and more inclined to regard Christianity as 
essentially a kind of system or world-order. It was otherwise in earlier 
times. The New Testament and the early Christian writers regarded it 
primarily as action on the part of God, an activity which in divine 
revelation we are called on to understand and to share in. We must 
understand the doctrine of Providence as the guiding and ordering of 
our lives, not by a general world-order, but through the action of God. 
I find it impossible to resist quoting the final paragraph from that same 
essay—a passage which will give the reader some idea of the level of the 
author’s thought and of the excellence of the translation, for which no 
praise is too high :— 


Perhaps this concept of the Faith will one day return, Faith meaning 
again that we learn from God’s word that He is acting and that we are 
to take part in His action. The conviction of the Second Coming of 
Christ may rise again, the world seeming secure only in appearance, 
but actually overshadowed by that coming. And with all this, awareness 
of the Holy Spirit ever at work, opening men’s minds, reversing their 
wills, drawing them into the great sweep of divine activity. -God’s 
action is more difficult to realize now than at the time when it manifested 
itself in the history of a particular people, culminating in the life of 
Christ. Since the Ascension, it has widened out to include seeking, working, 
urging, arousing, illuminating, recreating. Faith means to live within this 
divine activity and in its light to understand the events of history as 
well as one’s own private fate. And when understanding is impossible, 
when all is shrouded in earth’s darkness, to persevere faithfully, looking 
forward to that last thing of all—the final coming of Christ. 


GERARD MITCHELL 
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THE SENSUS PLENIOR OF SACRED SCRIPTURE. Raymond E. Brown, 
S.S., M.A., S.T.L. St. Mary’s University, Baltimore, Maryland, 
1955. Pp. xiv and 161. 


EL PROBLEMA DEL SENTIDO LITERAL PLENO EN LA SACRADA ESCRITURA. 
P. S. del Paramo, S.J., Universidad Pontificia Comillas, 
1954. Pp. 57. 


It is only in the last thirty years that the question of the sensus plenior 
has come to the fore as a topic for formal discussion in biblical hermen- 
eutics, but in that brief period it has been responsible for a remarkable 
output of literature in which accepted notions of the basis, definition and 
classifications of the senses of Scripture have been closely scrutinized. 
Discussion of the arguments for or against the sensus plenior has been 
complicated by the lack of a uniform terminology and by variations in 
the manner of conceiving the sensus plenior itself. The difficulty of coming 
to grips with the essential issue has not been eased by the fact that the 
debate has extended over several connected issues, e.g., whether the 
notion of a sensus plenior is firmly rooted in earlier exegesis, and how 
far it may be regarded as the answer to criticisms of the inadequacies of 
critico-historical exegesis as commonly practised in more recent times. . 

Evidence of the continued interest in the problem and of the desire to 
clarify the central issue is provided by the two works under review. The 
first is a dissertation submitted for the doctorate of theology in St. Mary’s 
University, Baltimore, while the second reproduces an inaugural dis- 
course delivered by the author in the University of Comillas. Though 
markedly different in occasion and scope, each can be said to make a 
worthwhile contribution, the one by presenting an objective study of the 
problem as a whole, the other by a concise exposition of the immediate 
background and the case for recognition of the sensus plenior as the 
author sees it. 

Fr. Brown’s study falls into four chapters entitled, The Senses of 
Scripture, A Brief History of Exegesis, Current Hermeneutical Problems 
and Solutions, The Sensus Plenior. Each of these has a number of sub- 
divisions, and the whole work is usefully rounded off with an appendix 
which brings together definitions and descriptions of the sensus plenior 
taken from some twenty writers. The essential general background for a 
comprehensive study of the main theme is provided in the first two 
chapters. They review the generally accepted classification of the senses 
of Scripture and give an outline of the use of Scripture in its various 
senses down the centuries. With this introduction the reader is placed 
in a better position to see the problem in its appropriate setting, and to 
estimate how far recognition of the sensus plentor may represent a new 
departure in hermeneutics or is simply a more determinate formulation 
of something implicit in the exegesis of earlier ages. In the third chapter 
we are brought face to face with the question whether the existing class- 
ification of scriptural senses is adequate to cover all that is implied in 
valid exegesis of the past, in the liturgical use and dogmatic interpretation 
of scriptural passages, and in the harmony which is understood to exist 
between Old and New Testament. This leads to consideration of the 

claims of the sensus plenior which are set out in the final chapter. 
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The logical arrangement of this work, the painstaking elucidation of 
the various themes which come up for analysis, and the moderation with 
which conclusions are put forward, will commend it to many readers, 
It should prove particularly useful to those who are looking for a general 
review of the problem and of the arguments on one side or the other. 

Spanish writers in recent years have taken a very prominent part in 
discussion of the senses of Scripture. Father del Paramo’s brochure, 
although much more concise and limited in scope than the previous work, 
succeeds very well in presenting in brief compass the immediate back- 
ground and the essential factors to be taken into account in any solution 
of the problem. Having outlined the immediate background and given 
a concise statement of the problem as it appears to him, the author 
elaborates his solution in the light of the evidence provided by the use of 
Old Testament passages in the New, and the express statements of St. 
Paul (2 Cor. 3: 14-16; Rom. 16: 25-27; Eph. 3: 5f; 2 Tim. 3: 16f,), 
and St. Peter (1 Pet. 1:10-12). Appeal is also made to the well-known 
principle, Jn Veteri Testamento Novum latet, et in Novo Testamento Vetus 
patet. A further section deals with the problem of criteria which would 
enable one to discern with certainty whether or not a particular passage 
actually contains a fuller meaning intended by God. In the final section 
some difficulties commonly urged against the admission of the sensus 
plenior are replied to. 

By comparison with the other work reviewed, Father del Paramo’s 
treatment of the subject takes on the character of the defence of a par- 
ticular thesis. It is, however, a defence which carries considerable con- 
viction because it is manifestly conducted in full awareness of the wide 
ramifications of the central theme. The author does not seek to minimize 
the difficulties inherent in the vindication of any concept of a sensus 
plenior which would be of real significance in Christian exegesis. 

Neither of the works reviewed purports to have said the last word in 
the debate, but both are useful additions to the recent literature on the 
subject. 

Joun A, O’FLYNN 


S. THoMAE AgurnaTis. In Octo Lisros PuysicoruM ARISTOTELIS 
Exposit1o. Cura et studio P. M. Maggiolo, O. P. Marietti, 
Taurini-Romae, 1954. 


The physical treatises of Aristotle form about half of the systematic 
works now extant. It is probable that very few of his writings on these 
subjects have been lost ; consequently we may expect to find here his 
mature thought on the philosophy of nature. These writings are syste- 
matically ordered and since the existing arrangement is referred to in the 
prologue to the Meteors—the authenticity of which cannot be questioned 
—it must be the work of Aristotle himself. To avoid repetition the general 
principles of beings-subject-to-change are discussed in the Physics ; then 
there is a gradual descent from the more general to the less general in 
the succeeding works until we arrive at the biological treatises. 
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The Physics itself falls into two parts ; the first deals with the principles 
of nature and since for Aristotle nature is the source of change the second 
part considers the essence of change, its measure and the necessity of a 
first mover. Where exactly the line of division should be drawn between 
these parts was controverted by commentators but St. Thomas with 
his accustomed insight places it after Book II. His commentary is a close 
exposition of the text and he pays particular attention to the views of 
his predecessors, Avicenna, Averroes and Avempace. The eighth Book sees 
him emending Aristotle when he relates the Philosopher’s proofs for the 
sempiternity of motion to the Christian doctrine of Creation. 

The Leonine text is adopted in this welcome new edition, the production 
of which is up to the very fine standard of the previous issues in this 
series. The editor has introduced his own system of enumeration and is 
responsible for the addition of very useful synopses. 


T. CROWLEY 


THE MoncoL Mission. Narratives and Letters of the Franciscan Mission- 
aries in China and Mongolia in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Edited and with an Introduction by Christopher 
Dawson. Pp. xli + 246. 

Tue Lire oF St. Louis. By John of Joinville. Translated and edited by 
René Hague. Pp. 306. 

Sheed and Ward. ‘‘ The Makers of Christendom ” Series. Price 18s. each. 


“The Makers of Christendom,” Sheed and Ward’s newly-inaugurated 
series of translations of historical texts, goes from success to success. 
The first volume, entitled The Western Fathers, dealt, it may be recalled, 
with the lives of “a typical handful” of the great saintly figures who 
stand between the Roman Empire and the Middle Ages. The second, 
prompted no doubt to some extent by last year’s centenary, was devoted 
to the activities of Boniface, the apostle of Germany. These two volumes, 
the next in the series, bring us to the thirteenth century. The friars are 
the central figures in one of them, in the other we have a tale of chivalry 
and crusade. They represent, then, a stage of great development and 
maturing of those who had been the barbarian peoples, who had been 
won to Christianity by the heroes of the earlier volumes, by Boniface, 
and, long before him, by Honoratus, Caesarius and Martin. 

The Mongol Mission is strangely topical in these days of ‘“ summit 
meetings” between East and West. We may perhaps be inclined to 
limit thirteenth-century Christendom to the Frankish peoples, to take 
account of the Greeks and “ Outremer”’—the very name suggests the 
limitation—only in so far as they come in contact with Western Christian- 
ity, and to neglect altogether anything outside Western Europe and the 
Mediterranean. The texts presented in this volume are a valuable cor- 
rective to these narrowed horizons, showing as they do the contact 
between Western Christianity and Central Asia of the steppes and the 
nomads, which came about in consequence of the Mongol thrust into 
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Europe in the thirteenth century. The two chief documents are accounts 
of their journeys written by the Franciscan friars John of Plano Carpini 
and William of Rubruck, who in 1246-7 and 1253-4 respectively travelled 
as envoys from the Pope across central Asia to the court of the great 
Khan at Karakorum. These, and some lesser documents of the same 
type, have been translated from the definitive text edited by Fr. van den 
Wyngaert in Sinica Franciscana, vol. I (Quaracchi, 1929). In addition, 
there is a letter written by the Khan to Innocent IV in 1246, brought 
back by John of Plano Carpini, which was discovered in the Vatican 
archives some thirty years ago. 

All these documents are of absorbing interest, but there is no doubt 
that the most interesting and informative is the narrative of William 
of Rubruck. Friar William is the born traveller, shrewd, observant, 
missing none of the wonder of new things, and blessed in addition with 
a style so clear that neither the wonder nor the exact information is 
lost in the telling. The hardships of the journey across the unending 
plains, the habits, customs, religion of the Mongols and of their subject 
peoples, all are accurately recorded. For example, on one occasion when 
he was planning with some native Nestorian Christians how best they 
could arrange a debate with the pagans, the single sentence ‘‘ the Nes- 
torians did not know how to prove anything, they could only repeat 
what the scriptures tell,” suggests with great economy of words the whole 
story of these lost Christian peoples in contrast with the intellectual 
ferment of Western Christendom, the Universities, the friars, the new 
learning. He is capable too of a delightful irony. On the return journey, 


as he passed through Armenia, he came to a certain city. ‘‘ Near this 
city,” he says 


are mountains on which, they say, Noah’s ark rested ; there are two, one 
bigger than the other, and the river Araxes flows at the foot of them. Many 
have tried to climb the mountain and have failed. The Bishop told me that 
a certain monk was most anxious to do so, and an angel appeared to him 
bringing him a piece of the wood of the ark, telling him not to exert himself 
any more. That wood they have in their church, so they told me. To look 
at, the mountain is not so high that it would not be possible for men to 
climb it. An old man gave me a good enough reason why no one ought 
to climb it. They call the mountain Massis and it is of the feminine gender in 


their language. ‘‘ No man,”’ he said, ‘‘ ought to climb the Massis, for she is 
the mother of the world.’ 


You are left to draw your own conclusions. 

There is an introduction of thirty-five pages by Christopher Dawson, 
which places these narratives in their historical setting. His name 
guarantees that the reader will find here all he needs to understand and 
appreciate the texts. 

With John of Joinville we return to more familiar territory—the clash 
of Christian and Saracen in Outremer. This particular text has been 
frequently translated before. Many may have made its acquaintance in 
the translation by Sir Frank Marzials in the volume in Everyman’s 
Library, where—-together with Villehardouin—it sold, not so very long 
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ago, for the sum of one shilling. There were drawbacks, however, prin- 
cipally the fact that the translator felt it essential “‘ in order to produce 
an illusion of the past ” to introduce archaisms in such a way as to leave 
him open to the charge that “in affecting the ancients he wrote no 
language.” The present translation gives a smoothly-flowing, frankly 
modern version, which does not consciously strive in this way to re- 
capture the spirit of the thirteenth century French “ romant,” but 
which in overall effect comes as near to it as any deliberate attempt 
at archaism, as well as being much more pleasant to read. 

The text itself is too well-known a classic to need further elaboration. 
There is a long-standing complaint that it is much more about John 
of Joinville than about Louis of France. It does not really matter, 
for both are people we should be glad to know about, examples of that 
high ideal of Christian knighthood, the preudome, ‘‘ that most difficult 
word which sums up all the range of virtues that lie between personal 
courage and piety—discretion, determination, charity, prudence, justice— 
the quality of possessing just that particular virtue which is applicable 
to a given situation or 2mergency.”’ 

That brief quotation from the translator’s introduction should, I 
think, indicate that, like Christopher Dawson’s, it gives very adequately 
the background of Joinville’s narrative. 


Patrick J. CoRISH 
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NEW DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE MAYNOOTH UNION 


Maynooth seems latterly to have acquired a fashion of allowing 
big occasions to pass with little or no celebration. The sesquicen- 
tenary of its foundation is an outstanding example. It may be 
maintained, however, that this important birthday has been hon- 
oured by the inception of many notable enterprises, which are a 
much worthier way of marking an epoch than mere festivities. 
Admittedly the need which arose about this time to bring the 
financial difficulties of the College before the public was an incentive 
to new developments and some of those which eventuated were 
probably natural growths in response to special circumstances. But 
it is also certain that the introspection and self-criticism which the 
Jubilee evoked were responsible for a fuller appreciation of what 
could and should be undertaken here in the interests of the Irish 
Church generally. Many periodicals directed from the College have 
come into being or re-appeared in the years following 1945 and 
several organizations connected with it (including one composed 
of its lay past students) have originated at this time. There has 
been much building and reconstruction here throughout this period 
and although the College Museum dates from somewhat earlier it 
seems latterly to have become recognized as perhaps the principal 
Reliquary of the Penal Age in Ireland. All in all, one may feel that 
the decade of the sesquicentenary is likely to be thought well of 
in the future, despite the absence of spectacular birthday rites. 

The Maynooth Union of Irish Priests is an earlier extension of 
the College’s activities and our present meeting is by way of com- 
memoration of its foundation. There is a rather belated note about 
this act of piety because the Golden Jubilee was allowed to pass 
unnoticed and now we find ourselves making amends by doing some- 
thing about the Diamond Jubilee. To say we are doing something 
about it seems appropriate because we are following the somewhat 
half-hearted and undemonstrative pattern already set by the College 
itself. As with the College sesquicentenary however, the survey of 
the past and stock-taking which the present occasion has prompted 


1A paper read at the Maynooth Union, 21 June 1955, on the occasion of its 
Diamond Jubilee, 
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have led the Union Executive to propose an expansion of its activ- 
ties as the most eloquent way of honouring the achievements of the 
past sixty years. It is not merely in disparagement therefore that 
one may speak of doing something about this landmark in our pro- 
gress. I am greatly privileged to have been asked to play the role 
of announcer of a project which, if approved, may turn out to be 
an important new departure in the policy of this society. 
Something must first be said about the past. College Unions 
are nowadays attached to most colleges as means of maintaining 
association both between the institution and its past students and 
among past students themselves. The organization established here 
sixty years ago does both of those things admirably. In addition 
it has always been directed by a sense of vocation to promote by 
collective means the purpose for which the College exists. It has 
endeavoured to continue the College’s work and revive its spirit 
among its past alumni and among the Irish clergy generally, pro- 
viding them with a forum for the discussion of current problems 
and giving them an opportunity to initiate many worthy under- 
takings. In this connexion it is opportune to emphasize that the 
Maynooth Union is not merely an association of priests who were 
educated here : it belongs to the whole Irish Church, and it desires 
to help, as it seeks support from, the whole clergy of Ireland. 
The procedure of meetings has undergone several adjustments 
including the introduction of special class reunions, which were first 
proposed by Monsignor Kissane in a paper read at the Silver Jubilee 
in 1920. Through various external changes and several phases of 
popularity and relative neglect, the Union has continued to afford 
the chief meeting-place of the clergy of this country. No historian 
of the Irish Church may neglect the records of its annual meetings. 
For many years it provided perhaps the chief platform for discussing 
Catholic University Education in Ireland. The Catholic Truth 
Society of Ireland had its origin in a paper read before the Union 
by Monsignor O’Riordan in 1899, and the Catholic Record Society 
was inaugurated here by Monsignor MacCaffrey in 1910. Many of 
you will recall that the College Museum was projected by Canon 
Power at the meeting of 1931. We have had our comparative 
unsuccesses of course: I have an impression that the scheme for 
publication of work by the clergy may have wandered into a blind- 
alley somewhere—or perhaps it is doing more than one hears about. 
But no group succeeds fully in everything it put its hand to. 
There is no doubt that this is an occasion for recording our 
obligation to all who have had a hand in establishing and running 
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the Maynooth Union. I have much pleasure in expressing in all 
our names the gratitude we owe to the enlightened body of priests 
who planned and organized this society in the first instance. We 
should also acknowledge our continuous debt to the Council of the 
Union and in particular to its executive members here in the College, 
by whose very arduous labours the machinery we have inherited 
is kept moving so efficiently. We are all conscious, in addition, 
that the generous and constant support of the College Authorities 
and Staff has provided the atmosphere which has made our con- 
tinued existence possible. 

At this stage in our history no one will question that our Society 
has justified its creation and maintenance. If, however, we ask 
how far it has continued to fulfil the expectations of its founders 
some distinctions are called for. Dr. McDonald, in his inaugural 
paper, enumerated its three chief functions as the maintenance of 
friendships between its members, the continuance of association 
between the College and its past students to the advantage of 
both parties and the fostering of serious study among the clergy. 
I believe that the first two purposes are nowadays promoted at 
least as well as ever, the introduction of class-reunions and the hold- 
ing of the annual function before the end of the academic year 
being among our happiest ideas. It is plain, however, from Dr. 
McDonald’s paper and from the comments made on it by other 
speakers like the then Monsignor Mercier, and also from the early 
records of the Union, that the association’s main concern was in- 
tended to be the promotion of interest in current ecclesiastical 
problems and in theological subjects generally. The zest with which 
the Union entered on this part of its programme can be gathered 
from the fact that at the first general meeting in 1896 three lengthy 
papers were read on such considerable subjects as The Historical 
Character of the First Chapter of Genesis, The Prospects for Higher 
Education in Ireland and The Necessity of Attention for the Valid 
Recitation of the Divine Office. All these papers were duly discussed 
and reasoned about in the course of one day, although the case 
against Dr. McDonald’s rather rigorous views on the Divine Office 
was curtailed when news was brought to the meeting that anything 
gained for leniency by further argument must be paid for in terms 
of a spoiled dinner. 

The most fruitful questions to which we could address ourselves 
to-day would concern the degree in which the Maynooth Union 
has continued to direct the minds of the clergy towards the prob- 
lems connected with their vocation, The importance of this purpose 
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goes without saying. If the Union fails to encourage professional 
studies among the clergy one must only look for initiative in this 
respect from other quarters. It must be admitted that the answer 
to such enquiries is not immediately gratifying. While it is true 
that we have never lost sight of the more studious part of our 
purpose, anyone going over the records of our proceedings inevitably 
feels that there has been a falling off in the high seriousness with 
which our predecessors assembled here in earlier years. Latterly, 
in addition to a paper and discussion in the Irish language, we have 
been content with a single general lecture on some matter of ecclesi- 
astical interest, the tendency being not to over-estimate the box- 
office attraction of such subjects as the effect of distractions on 
the valid recitation of the Office. 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude that the studious pur- 
pose with which the Union was formed has been lost sight of by 
the Irish clergy. What has happened is that a number of other 
organizations have sprung up which are specializing in separate 
branches of study. Many of these enterprises were initiated here, 
but even where this was not so there was every reason why the 
Maynooth Union might think of them at least as her god-children 
and feel she had little obligation in regard to tasks that they were 
already discharging. These later organizations are a varied family 
of which even a god-parent might be proud. Some of them like 
Muinntir na Tire and the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland include 
lay people in their numbers, others like Christus Rex, the Catholic 
Record Society and Cumann na Sagart nGaolach are almost entirely 
clerical. Several hold annual Congresses whose proceedings are 
nearer the pattern of the original Maynooth Union than our later 
meetings have been. 

In these circumstances the question presents itself of whether 
the Maynooth Union may take it that the intellectual part of its 
programme is now being adequately discharged by other bodies. 
We must ask ourselves if our association should henceforth confine 
its efforts to the admirable purposes of maintaining friendly con- 
tacts among the clergy and good relations between them and the 
College, conceding to tradition a single annual lecture, which may 
provide a centre of gravity—in more than one sense—on an other- 
wise wholly enjoyable occasion. This question is a large one which 
can only be fully answered by the members of the Union them- 
selves, because whatever policy its officers adopt will depend for 
success on the kind of support it receives. This lecture does not 
purport to reply to the question decisively. But I am going to offer 
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a tentative answer and to suggest a course which I believe the 
Union might follow with much benefit to its members and to the 
Irish Church generally. It is an answer that has been prompted 
by the thoughtful executives of our organization here at Maynooth, 
so that if it should commend itself to you, as I greatly hope it will, 
you need not doubt that the College and its Staff are prepared to 
do their large part in implementing what is proposed. 

The answer I am suggesting is based on a consideration of the 
general character of the work to which those later associations of 
the clergy have addressed themselves. A feature common to all 
of them is that they have to do with studies which are more or less 
accessory to the sacred sciences. I am not seeking by saying this 
to minimize the importance of such interests or their relevance to 
the priest’s central concern. Pastoral duties nowadays seem to 
entail acquaintance with an ever widening number of special studies. 
A priest must keep up to date in educational developments. He 
requires more than a digest-reader’s knowledge of certain aspects 
of medicine, and some degree of competence in financial matters 
and in the problems of building is also called for. He is often ex- 
pected to take an intelligent interest in the welfare of a farming 
community and he may even have to depend somewhat on farming 
for his own welfare. He may be called on to arbitrate in employer- 
labour differences and in venturing into this field, like many others, 
he must not easily allow successes to convince him that he has 
become an expert and an authority. In spite of his ample aware- 
ness of inexperience he may be asked to produce plays or musical 
shows or to organize games or athletics. (It is not always the 
possession of a charism in one of these fields that decides whether 
the ‘‘ calling ’’ comes : the fact that the last curate possessed such 
a charism is often even more decisive.) It goes without saying that 
a priest must be a practical psychologist with perception and skill 
in handling delicate personal relationships, and it is every day be- 
coming clearer that in future a most useful item in his equipment 
will be some acquaintance with the arts of housekeeping and cookery. 

One could go on adding to the list. The priest is a bit of every- 
thing and of every man, all things to all men. One often feels that 
the contribution of the clergy to the well-being of the Irish people 
in almost every field does not receive anything like the recognition 
it merits. It is our occasional offences, often misconstrued or ex- 
aggerated, that obtain prominence. Many of our writers have put 
abroad an unrepresentive and indeed grotesque picture of the 
Irish priesthood. Apart from discharging our pastoral duties we 
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can claim to be a useful leaven in many undertakings from which 
we might reasonably excuse ourselves. There is scarcely a local 
enterprise of any kind for which the priest’s advice and assistance 
is not sought and given: indeed as often as not he is the chief 
originator of ways and means of brightening life in the country 
and of promoting projects of general utility. His influence in sup- 
port of the public interest and in maintaining standards of justice 
and fairness is one of the most valuable factors in the functioning 
of many organizations, and it is gratifying to observe how often a 
priest is the rallying-point for moral courage and enlightenment 
in the management of affairs. 

By a kind of common consent priests have come to recognize 
that there is less place for them in formal politics now than in the 
past. But this does not mean that they should cease to support 
things that are true and just and of good name. Interested parties 
will of course often be offended even by the most tactful criticism 
and we shall not lack writers to distort the reality into the likeness 
of the stage-priest, who seems nowadays to have replaced the 
stage Irishman as one of the more considerable resources of our 
theatre. We are not the first generation of Irish priests to be mis- 
represented and the Irish scene in our time has still to be fully 
and fairly depicted. One aspect that is entirely neglected is the 
confidence of the people in the clergy, which is the secret of their 
effectiveness in every sphere. When will a critic be honest enough 
to consider this most outstanding of all facts in the relations of 
priests and laity and devote some study to its implications ? 

These reflections are somewhat off-course, but I beg to reassure 
you that I am coming to what I really want to say, even if the 
approach has been by a series of knight’s moves. I would suggest 
that, while leaving each organization of the clergy to follow its 
own preoccupations, the Maynooth Union may still do work of 
importance in sponsoring serious thinking. No less a work offers 
itself than the cultivation of our own special province of learning, 
the extensive territory of theological studies. Our priestly vocation 
is directly concerned here. All the other kinds of competence and 
expertise which it is well for us to acquire are secondary to fam- 
iliarity with revealed truth in all its complexity. Knowledge in 
this field is a necessary part of our equipment and an important 
determinant of our efficiency. 

Even among such qualities as zeal and piety and personal in- 
fluence proficiency in the sacred sciences must be highly prized. I 
fear we are sometimes apt to take too lightly those numerous pas- 
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sages in the Pauline epistles that indicate how indispensable in the 
priest are learning and understanding and the right handling of 
the word of God. We may easily yield to a tendency to think of 
our ministry as consisting almost solely in the offering of the Mass 
and the administration of the sacraments, our responsibilities in 
regard to doctrine being discharged by maintaining the faith in 
ourselves and by transmitting to our flock the modicum of theological 
matter we expect their systems to tolerate. I am exaggerating some- 
what, no doubt, but I think you will agree that there is something 
there to exaggerate. We should recall that our knowledge is not 
acquired merely for the advantage of others. Interest in doctrinal 
matters is a normal and healthy evidence of active faith and it 
provides the appropriate environment for the life of faith. Such 
interest will both strengthen conviction and provide an incentive 
towards the activities that correspond with belief, while its absence 
will work in the contrary directions. 

A feeling may exist that the years given to concentrated study 
in the seminary have left one with substantially enough intellectual 
capital to last out a normal lifetime. This again may be somewhat 
of an overstatement but I believe that an unidentified presumption 
of this kind is hovering around sometimes in the background of 
consciousness. There are many fallacies in such a way of thinking. 
Long experience alone shows how fallible memory is and how much 
can be completely forgotten that was once known intimately. 
There seems also to be some kind of law by which in matters of 
mental proficiency one must always be either progressing or falling 
back : one cannot just hold one’s ground. Unless the mind is con- 
stantly given something to bite on its edge deteriorates. Then, 
there is the ruinous assumption to which we are particularly liable 
in Ireland, and not in clerical circles only, that education in any 
substantial and constructive sense is a matter for the years of youth, 
and that any sustained effort in this direction is out of place once 
the area of incidence of examinations is escaped. We tend to regard 
the achievements of college years as decisive for life—how often 
one hears the scholastic records of boyhood referred to as giving 
a permanent measure of ability, as if the most valuable develop- 
ment did not often arrive in adult years. A student does not leave 
college as a machine is turned out by a factory, a finished product 
that begins shortly to wear down: he is still in the making and 
has still to attain the full efficiency of which he is capable. 

Short-sighted ideas here are firmly contradicted by experience. 
The years of formal instruction are only the beginning of education 
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and more significant results can be got later for each unit of effort. 
We are too busy at first acquiring the mere grammar and framework 
of knowledge and cramming our minds with other people’s ideas 
to be able to think for ourselves, too occupied in covering prescribed 
courses (much of which is later discovered to be a highly expend- 
able type of erudition) to concentrate on what is important. At 
an early age one cannot tell what is important because judgement 
is the slowest faculty to mature. Memory is the great quality in 
the schools, the golden key to scholastic honours. It counts for 
less afterwards, when facts can be bought at so much a volume 
and kept within arm’s reach. It is the things we discover and 
establish by our own initiative that make the real mark on our 
minds. Understanding is what is of account in life, and there are 
many, even among those who acquitted themselves with distinction 
in formal tests, who will confess that as students they never really 
understood what certain portions of their course were about. 

Irish people seem to be particularly prone to leave the cultivation 
of the mind, like other matters, half-done, never getting the best 
out of ourselves for that reason and justifying the observation 
that achievement rarely comes up to promise among our students. 
It is a pity so many make a metaphorical bonfire of the books when 
release from college comes. Surely the worst mark against any 
education is that it leaves its beneficiaries without any real and 
lasting interest in the matter of their studies. The products of 
maturity and full development, the personal contribution to know- 
ledge which it is in the power of so many to make, are missed thereby. 
There is no education that cannot be bettered, no degree of com- 
petence that cannot be advanced a stage further. At the end of 
a long life St. Augustine said : “ Now that I begin to know a little, 
I die ’"—a saying which is all the more remarkable since its author 
never appears to have been lacking in the faculty of emphatic 
assertion. (If any further commendation of continued study is 
required may I mention that some American researchers in the 
field of longevity have just decided that its chief cause or con- 
dition—which had been so variously identified in the past—is none 
other than continuous mental activity ?) 

There are studies which can never be properly comprehended 
until experience throws light on them. This is particularly true of 
subjects with so large a psychological content as moral and pastoral 
theology, homiletics and doctrinal instruction generally. Indeed 
there are not many portions of our theological studies that are 
purely speculative and that will not take on new dimensions when 
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associated with fuller and more varied information. I have been 
making many provocative statements and am therefore emboldened 
to add another, feeling that it can make little difference to the 
retribution that is now drawing near. In spite of all that is said 
of the dogmatism and conservatism of the Church, I would suggest 
that there is scarcely any comparable calling which invites an 
empirical and constructive approach as ours does. One evidence 
in support of this assertion is the existence of so many methods of 
dealing with pastoral problems—almost as many as there are priests. 
The care of souls is as much an art as a science. I believe that the 
most original and valuable contribution to ecclesiastical wisdom 
that the modern Irish Church has made will be found in the pastoral 
field, in the development of a unique system of relations between 
clergy and laity. This is a sphere in which little or no research appears 
to have been done, although it would richly repay close study and 
analysis. We have propagated Irish Church methods in many 
countries, and one may sometimes feel that they might travel else- 
where too without deteriorating. 

It would be a great advantage if there were some machinery for 
the pooling of knowledge and experience among priests generally, 
if practices were compared in the light of varying circumstances 
and new conditions. And even in less practical spheres many would 
surely welcome something in the nature of refresher courses which 
would guide and stimulate their serious reading. Our studies deal 
with the Infinite and therefore there is more to be known about 
them than about any other matters. There are times when every- 
one longs for fresh transfusions of information on familiar themes— 
as for instance when one is confronted on three successive Sundays 
after Easter with Gospels dealing with the identical subject of the 
departure of Our Lord from the Apostles, or when one’s complacency 
about preaching generally is invaded by the suspicion that one 
may have been saying the same thing in the same way on certain 
occasions year after year. 

You will have realized, of course, where all this is leading, how- 
ever Oblique the approach. The suggestion is that the Maynooth 
Union might sponsor something in the nature of a Summer School 
of theological studies. This proposal is not so much a new one 
as a reversion to the original policy of the Union, by way of an 
extension of its early programme. One reason for the gradual shift 
of emphasis away from serious studies has been the experience 
that not much can be done satisfactorily in this way in the course 
of a few hours on a single day. It is therefore thought that the 
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session should last for several days, and it is hoped that accommoda. 
tion may be arranged in the College for priests who wish to stay 
here. Although this latter suggestion may evoke more than one 
kind of response, I think that a factor making for its acceptance 
will be the desire of many priests to renew for a short time their 
residence, particularly among contemporaries, in the institution 
which has been such a unique influence in their lives. In such cir. 
cumstances the social and recreational activities of the Union may 
be expected to widen, side by side with more serious interests. 

The scale and method of the proceedings have not yet been worked 
out : it is only the principle of the new departure that is being put 
to you to-day. If you think well of what is suggested I am sure that 
our officers will undertake to sketch a tentative programme. | 
hope you will decide to give a trial to the idea by supporting it 
in practice. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that a centre of 
study and discussion such as is contemplated is necessary for the 
proper discharge of our responsibilities. And certainly no association 
in this part of the world is better equipped to organize an enterprise 
of this kind than the Maynooth Union, in which academic attain- 
ment is so happily associated with pastoral experience. 

No one need fear a shortage of themes for consideration. Apart 
from the new light that can be thrown on familiar ground there 
are always departments of our studies which are undergoing fresh 
development or to which circumstances are giving special importance. 
Even in so central a matter as Eucharistic practice we have had 
in the present century two large instalments of reform, the first 
in regard to frequent Holy Communion, the second in connexion 
with the Eucharistic fast and the time of offering Mass. We are 
on the eve also of the second stage of changes in the Divine Office 
and further reforms are pending. Everyone is interested in the 
Missa Dialogata and the question of liturgy in the vernacular is 
arising. Discussion among the clergy is a natural preliminary to 
changes such as these and they often require reassessment after 
they have been put into practice. And is there not work that needs 
doing in improving the standard of our existing vernacular prayers 
and hymns, as has been pointed out here in an Irish paper two 
or three years ago? How many of us are happy about our various 
“Acts of Consecration’? Would it not be well, too, to compare 
impressions of the numerous new translations of the Bible ? 

The information we have been getting about the new manuscript 
discoveries in the Biblical world has left us eager for more. Even 
Dogmatic Theology has been in the news of late years, having had to 
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confront a crisis which might appropriately go down in history by 
the name of semi-Modernism. And now Moral Theology is suffering 
its own upheaval, concerning no less a question than whether it is 
discharging its complete function, so that this austere science, 
which has been attending for so long to the consciences of others, 
has at last been driven to examine its own. 

It should not be thought that attention would be confined to 
matters that form part of the regular academic course. The chief 
advantage of summer sessions would perhaps be in the discovery 
of aspects of theory and practice not covered by the ordinary 
curriculum and in considering problems of policy such as are con- 
stantly being presented by changing conditions. Education and 
the pastoral care of youth are always providing their difficulties ; 
so are church organizations ; so are films, particularly where young 
people are concerned. There are always problems arising from the 
spirit of the times and world movements of one kind or another. 
Ideas are changing and new influences are developing nowadays 
more rapidly than ever. The time-lag with which these things 
come to us in Ireland is lessening but it still gives us a valuable 
opportunity to assess them in advance. 

Every region of the Church has its own worries which it is the 
duty of the local clergy to study and solve to the best of their 
ability. It might be the lot of the Maynooth Union Summer School 
to suggest or work out useful methods of dealing with those that 
are peculiar to this country. Our charge is to maintain among our 
people the faith that has always burned so brightly at home and 
has so often brought illumination to other parts of the world. I 
need not elaborate on the tradition we have inherited. But do we 
fully realize how unique this inheritance is? Our people have 
accepted poverty and disabilities of every kind not as justification 
for discontent and apostacy, as has occurred elsewhere, but as 
offering opportunities to carry religion abroad to every region of 
the world. It is no small thing to have preserved the faith not only 
in the face of centuries of persecution but through the even more 
searching ordeals of agrarian and political strife, armed revolution 
and civil war. Even if the main credit for these things goes, under 
God, to the laity—and none of us will be grudging in his praises of 
the Irish laity now or in the past—the contribution of the clergy 
must nevertheless have been an essential factor. 

Our problems are different frorm those of our predecessors, but 
they may be equally, or even more, testing. Formerly it was ne- 
cessary to meet the dangers of poverty and ignorance and persecu- 
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tion : we have to consider the difficulties associated with education 
and comparative prosperity and freedom. Our people do not need 
our leadership in as many fields to-day as they did in the past, 
which is matter for rejoicing and congratulation among us as well 
as them. But we must appreciate what is entailed in such changes, 
When Bishop O’Dwyer was asked by the Commissioners for Univ- 
ersity Education the leading question of whether he did not think 
the projected Catholic University would benefit the Church, he 
replied that he could not tell if education would strengthen the 
faith in Ireland, but nevertheless as an Irishman he was bound 
to work for its extension. It was an answer we would do well to 
keep in mind. Mental culture enriches faith but it also places it 
in danger. The occupational disease of intellectual pursuits is a 
craving for unbridled freedom of thought, that is, for an autonomy 
incompatible with the principles of faith and authority which form 
the bedrock of New Testament religion and of the Christianity of 
history. The allurements of this spurious emancipation are being 
assiduously offered to our educated young people to-day. Criticism 
of the Church may be confined in many cases to single aspects 
but no one should doubt that the secular alternative to Christianity 
is being propagated in this country. 

I would say that our chief responsibility at present is to meet 
this menace. To foster piety is not enough. And of course we 
may not evade difficulties by attempting to water down the irre- 
ducible demands which it is the nature of our religion to impose 
and which are intended to constitute a test. But wisdom and tact 
and careful study of every aspect of a question will help to make 
difficult demands more readily accepted. We shall inevitably lose 
some of our brilliant minds as we have lost others in the past, as 
every Catholic community has lost its quota. There will always 
be some to say : I will not serve. Such a programme as is envisaged 
for the Maynooth Union may be expected among other benefits to 
do something to make such losses fewer. I can think of no worthier 
pastoral objective for an organization of Irish clergy to-day. 


%& WILLIAM J. PHILBIN 
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VERBAL DESCRIPTIONS OF CHRIST 


There are several well-known verbal descriptions of Christ’s 
appearance, although, as far as I know, they have never all been 
translated into English. Their origin, as will appear, is in most 
instances very obscure. Dr. Robert Eisler and Dr. Arendzen both 
thought that they went back, in substance at least, to the Jewish 
historian Josephus, who wrote his first draft of history, The Jewish 
War, about A.D. 72, and his more famous Jewish Antiquities about 
the year 94. In this attribution to Josephus of a description of 
Christ I confess I think them mistaken ; but the arguments about 
the matter are complicated, and very probably to most readers 
would prove tedious. Hence, I shall give the text of the descrip- 
tions, and after that discuss the attribution to Josephus, so that 
readers may, if they wish, read the first and omit the second. 

I. Theodore the Reader, sometimes called Anagnostes by the 
Greek title for ‘‘ Reader,” made an epitome of the historians Soc- 
rates, Sozomen and Theodoret, and added a further small history 
of his own, of the years 518-27. He wrote in the first half of the 
sixth century, probably about 530, and says this: 


Under the Patriarchate of Gennadius, the hand of a certain painter, 
who had dared to depict Christ under the form of Jupiter, withered away. 
But Gennadius at his prayer straightway healed him. But the historian 
says that it were fitting to paint Christ under a different and truer form, 
with crisp and not abundant hair.? 


This text is the origin, so far as can be traced, of the assertion 
that Christ had sparse or not abundant hair; other Greek his- 
torians, Theophanes, writing about 818, Nicephorus, about 828, 
and Anastasius Bibliothecarius, about 872, seem to depend for this 
upon Theodore. 

II. St. Andrew of Crete, who was born in Damascus, in his 
defence of the veneration of images about the year 726, refers to 
early instances of pictures of Christ, the Abgar picture, the Lydda 
picture, and the picture attributed to St. Luke, (of which no copies 
have survived). He then adds: 

11 translate from Ernst von Dobschiitz, Christus-bilder, the third volume of the 
new series of Gebhardt and Harnack, Texte und Untersuchungen, Leipzig, 1899. 
Dobschiitz very generally gives variant readings of his texts, and in all the following 


quotations I shall follow him, giving my own translations except where otherwise 
stated, 
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But Josephus the Jew also tells us that the Lord looked thus: with 
meeting eyebrows and beautiful eyes, an oval face, the head slightly 
inclined, and well-set, as namely he appeared when dwelling amongst 
men ; in the same way also the appearance of the Mother of God, as it 
is now seen, which some call the ‘“‘ Romaia.” 


The adjectives are: oWvogpus “ with meeting eyebrows,” a sign 
of beauty in the East, and perhaps an index of strength ; evdépBadyo 
may mean either “ with beautiful eyes ” or “ keen-eyed ” ; pdxpowis 
indicates a long or oval face ; émixugos indicates a somewhat bent 
bearing, or stooping, and was used by St. Andrew of Crete in an 
evidently complimentary sense ; ev#jAi§ means “ of good growth,” 
perhaps “ tall,” although Dr. Arendzen translated it as ‘‘ well-set.” 

This fragment of St. Andrew of Crete was added to some manu- 
scripts of St. John Damascene’s De Fide Orthodoxa, written about 
750, though the order of the words was slightly different. The 
transcriber, however, felt a little doubtful about the ascription to 
Josephus, for he added “‘ as some say ” after “‘ Josephus the Jew.” 
From St. John Damascene, the fragment was translated into Latin 
by Burgundio of Pisa, and was popularized in the West by Jacob 
de Voragine, the author of the Golden Legend. 

III. About the year 800, the Greek monk Epiphanius, known, 
apparently, only for his Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary,? says of 
Christ : 


He was gracious in appearance, as the Prophet says: “ Thou art 
beautiful among the sons of men.” He was, in stature, full six feet ; 
having russet hair, not very thick, but inclining to curliness ; eyebrows 
dark and not arched ; beautiful eyes ; prominent nose ; fresh-coloured 
cheeks ; a long beard—for no razor ever touched his head, nor any 
hand of man, save only his mother when he was a child ; the neck slightly 
inclining, so that he did not carry himself fully upright nor show his 
full stature ; his complexion the colour of wheat ; with gaze not arrogant, 
but, like his mother’ s, modest ; of amiable bearing, so as to show dignity 
and wisdom of character ; gentle and completely self-possessed—such, 
in short, as his mother is described. For in all things he resembled her.* 


For this description, Epiphanius gives no authorities; it seems 
probable that he knew both St. John Damascene and St. Andrew 
of Crete. In the beginning of his work he is careful to say that 
he will use no apocryphal sources, except when they are reliable ; 
but he does detail the stories about the midwives being witnesses 
to our Lady’s virginity after the birth of our Lord, which occur 


1 Migne, P.G. 94, 1175, note 1. 
*Migne, P.G. 120, 204. 
* Dobschitz, op. cit., p. 302. 
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in several Apocrypha.1' Very probably, Epiphanius drew largely 
upon his imagination. In the fourteenth century, he was copied 
almost verbatim by the historian Nicephorus Callistos, who is more 
often cited by later writers than Epiphanius himself.* 

IV. A synodal letter of the Oriental bishops to the Emperor 
Theophanes, written about 836, says that tradition thus describes 
Christ : 


Of good stature, three cubits, with meeting eyebrows, beautiful eyes, 
long nose, curly hair, bending forward, strong, of good complexion, 
with black beard, in appearance wheat-coloured, after the likeness of 
his mother, with long fingers, good voice, sweet-spoken, very gentle, 
calm, long-suffering, and all such good qualities.’ 


Clearly, this description depends largely upon St. Andrew of Crete, 

V. The famous Lentulus letter. This is of mysterious origin. 
and appears first in the thirteenth century. It purports to be a 
letter from a Roman official in Palestine to the Roman Senate, 
and is an obvious fabrication. It exists in over 75 manuscripts, 
none seemingly earlier than the fourteenth century, with occasional 
differences among them, especially in the very beginning of the letter. 
It was printed in Ludolph of Saxony’s Life of Jesus Christ, and 
was particularly popular in the 15th century, as the number of 
manuscripts show. I give a translation of the critical edition by 
Dobschiitz :* 


There came forward in these times and still lives a man of great power, 
called Jesus Christ, who is called by the gentiles a prophet of truth, 
whom his disciples call the Son of God, raising the dead and healing all 
diseases ; a man, indeed, straight of figure, of middle size and comely, 
with venerable features, whom onlookers could love and fear ; with hair 
the colour of ripened oats, smooth down to the ears, but from the ears 
downward in curling locks, somewhat more dark and shiny, flowing 
round the shoulders, the parting being in the middle according to Nazarene 
custom ; his brow is smooth and serene, his face without wrinkle or 
blemish, and glows with a delicate flush ; the nose and mouth are fault- 
less, with a full beard of the same colour as the hair, not long, but on 
the chin a little divided in two; with looks simple and sedate, eyes 


1He attributes these stories to ‘‘ James the Hebrew,” whom Mignarelli con- 
jectures not to have been the James of the apocryphal Gospel of James, but some 
other James ; cf. Migne, P.G. 120, 200, note 48. 

*Migne, P.G. 145, 748-9. 

* Dobschfitz, op. cit., p. 303; Migne, P.G. 95, 349. 

‘ This differs considerably from the translation given by Percy Dearmer in 

ing’s Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, T. and T. Clarke, Edinburgh, 1906, 

art. ‘‘ Christ in Art,”’ p. 315. I am unable to trace the source from which Dr. Dearmer 
made his translation. The letter exists in three unprinted English manuscripts ; 
but _— does not seem to have collated them in his edition, otherwise most 
careful. 
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brilliant, lively and bright ; terrible in rebuke, mild and lovable in ad- 
monition ; cheerful without loss of gravity ; he sometimes wept, but 
never laughed ; in stature tall and straight, with hands and arms fair 
to see ; in speech grave, infrequent and reserved, so that according to 
the prophet, he was rightly called “‘ beautiful amongst the children of 
men.””? 


DERIVATION FROM JOSEPHUS ? 


Up to 1925 or thereabouts, scholars had taken for granted that 
all these descriptions of Christ were merely pious imaginings and 
quite apocryphal. Beginning, however, in September 1925, Dr. 
Eisler, in a series of articles and lectures, put forward the theory 
that these descriptions of Christ, notably that of St. Andrew of 
Crete and that of the Leniulus letter, were derived from the Jewish 
historian Josephus who in turn had derived his information from 
a police description of Christ preserved in the Roman archives. 
Dr. Eisler’s theory caused considerable stir at the time, principally 
because he made use of the “‘ Russian Josephus,” a text of the 
Jewish War preserved in old Slavonic, which differs considerably 
from the accepted text of that work. Dr. Eisler claimed that the 
‘“‘ Russian Josephus ” represented an original Aramaic edition, by 
Josephus himself, which however had been subtly re-touched and 
changed by Christian copyists, and then re-edited by a Russian 
Jewish sect. He claimed to be able to disentangle the interpola- 
tions from the original text, and so to find the actual words written 
by Josephus ; and by this means he published a description of Christ, 
‘ reconstructed ” from the old Slavonic, and, in large part, from 
Andrew of Crete and the Lentulus letter, which he claimed was the 
authentic description, drawn up by the Roman police when seek- 
ing to arrest Christ. He also maintained, on the basis of “ recon- 
structions ”’ of this old Slavonic text, that there was a revolutionary 
movement, at least not discountenanced by Christ, probably ap- 
proved by Him. 

Now Dr. Eisler’s general conclusions, as a recent writer not by 
any means unfavourable to him has said, “ have been vigorously 
repudiated by scholars of Christian, Jewish and agnostic denomina- 


1 Dobschitz, op. cit., p. 319. In some manuscripts, the ending is: “ For he is 
the king of glory, upon whom angels desire to look, at whose beauty sun and moon 
marvel, the Saviour of the world, the Author of life: to him be honour and glory 
for ever. Amen.” The translation is my own, with variations from Dr. Arendzen’s 
in Men and Manners in the Time of Christ, Sheed and Ward, London, 1928, p. 84, 
from M. R. James’s Apocryphal New Testament, Oxford, 1924, p. 477, and Dr, 
Dearmer, art. cit, 
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tion.” Dr Eisler had an amazing command of languages, and 
an almost equally amazing amount of erudition; but the im- 
partiality of his use of his scholarship was, to put it mildly, gravely 
and generally suspect. Far too often texts were torn from their 
context and given meanings which they did not really bear ; some- 
times, even, the meaning of words or of texts was twisted to meet 
Dr. Eisler’s theory. This once established, Dr. Eisler lost the con- 
fidence of scholars. Hence, to discuss again his bizarre theory about 
the appearance of Christ may well seem to be flogging a dead horse. 
However, though the horse be dead, I do not know of anyone who 
has said exactly what it died of ; because, on this question of the 
appearance of Christ, I do not know of any detailed refutation of 
Dr. Eisler’s theory. Indeed, the most detailed discussion of it 
appears to be that of Dr. Arendzen ; and, although he disagrees 
with details of Dr. Eisler’s ‘‘ reconstruction” of the Josephus 
passage, nevertheless he accepts the principles on which Dr. Eisler 
worked, and even said : ‘“‘ we fully acknowledge that the merit of 
the brilliant suggestion that Lentulus and Andrew of Crete contained 
words missing in Josephus entirely belongs to him, and should it 
finally prove to be correct, we may well call his suggestion a flash 
of genius.’” 

For clearness, it may be well to give, first, the “‘ accepted” text 
of Josephus ; then the old Slavonic version ; and, lastly, the re- 
constructions of the Josephus text by Dr. Eisler and Dr. Arendzen. 
After that, the value of these reconstructed texts may be discussed. 

The “ accepted ” text of Josephus, from his Antiquities, written 
about 94, occurs in every known manuscript before the thirteenth 
century, and was copied by Eusebius when he wrote his Ecclesi- 
astical History about 325. It reads as follows: 

Now about this time lived Jesus, a wise man, if indeed he should be 
called a man. For he was a doer of marvellous acts, a teacher of such 
men as receive the truth with pleasure ; and he won over to himself 
many Jews and many also of the Greek nation. He was the Christ. 
And when, on the indictment of the principal men among us, Pilate 
had sentenced him to the cross, yet did not those who had loved him at 


first cease to do so; for he appeared to them alive again on the third 
day, as the divine prophets had declared—these and ten thousand other 


1S. G. F. Brandon, M.A., D.D., The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church, 
S. P. C. K., London, 1951, p. 115. Eisler’s English work is entitled The Messiah 
Jesus and John the Baptist, according to Flavius Josephus’ recently discovered ‘‘ Cap- 


"Op. cit., pp. 91-2. 
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wonderful things—cencerning him. And even now the race of Christians, 
so named after him, is not extinct. 


The Slavonic version of the relevant passage in the Jewish War, 
published by A. Berendts in 1906, reads as follows : 


At that time also a man came forward, if one may call him a man. 
His nature and figure were indeed human, but his manifestation of 
himself was more than human. His works, moreover, were divine ; he 
worked miracles astounding and mighty. Hence it is impossible for 
me to call him a man, but again, on the ground of general considera- 
tions, I would not call him an angel either. And all he worked through 
some invisible power, he worked by word and command. Some said of 
him that he was our first Law-giver, risen from the dead, and that he 
showed forth many healings and achievements. But others thought 
that he was sent by God. But he went counter in many things to the 
Law and he did not keep the Sabbath according to the custom of the 
Fathers. On the other hand he committed no shameful act, no crime, 
but by word he achieved all things. And many of the people followed 
him and accepted his teachings. And many souls became unsettled, 
thinking that thereby the Jewish tribes would free themselves from Roman 
hands. Now it was his custom to stay mostly on Mount Olivet before 
the city. There also he granted healings to the people. And one hundred 
and forty disciples gathered round him and a multitude of the people. 
When, however, they saw his power, that he carried out all he wished 
by word, they bade him make entrance into the city and cut down the 
Roman soldiers and Pilate and become king over them. But he refused 
it with contempt. 

And after this when the Jewish leaders received an account of this, 
they gathered themselves together with the high priest and said: We 
are powerless and weak to resist the Romans. But as the bow is bent, 
let us go and inform Pilate what we have heard and we shall be out of 
harm’s way, lest, when he hears it from others, we be spoiled of our 
goods and even massacred and our children scattered. And they went 
and told Pilate. And he sent and had many of the people cut down. 


1 Translation by H. St. J. Thackeray, in Selections from Josephus, S.P.C.K., 
1919, p. 76. Thackeray used the critical text of B. Biese, checked by S. A. Naber’s 
edition. Eusebius reproduced the passage in his Ecclesiastical History, bk. I, ch. 11; 
and the critical edition of Eusebius by E. Schwartz, Leipzig, 1903-9, accepted 
by all scholars, confirms this reading to the letter. Discussions about the authenticity 
of the passage have been numerous, with the greater weight of the authority of 
independent scholars, including Burkitt and Harnack, inclining to the authenticity. 
In 1919, H. St. J. Thackeray rejected the passage as an interpolation ; in 1929, 
he was finally led, “‘ thanks to the expert guidance and acute insight of my friend 
Dr. Eisler ’’ to this conclusion : ‘“‘ The paragraph in the main comes from Josephus 
or his secretary, but the Christian censor or copyist has, by slight omissions and 
alterations, so distorted it as to give it a wholly different complexion.” Cf. Josephus, 
the Man and the Historian, New York, 1929, p. 148. The principle followed by 
Eisler and Thackeray seems to be that Josephus wrote what would be unfavourable 
to Christianity, and the assumed Christian censor or copyist wrote anything favour- 
able ; as both Dr. Arendzen and Lagrange have pointed out, this is a very doubtful 
norm, 
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And that Miracle-worker he caused to be brought before him. And as 
he instituted an enquiry on his account, he saw that he was a doer of 
good and not a doer of evil, nor a rebel, nor one who strove for sovereignty, 
and he dismissed him. He had in fact healed his wife when dying. And 
he went to his accustomed place and did his accustomed works. 

And when again more people gathered round him, then he glorified 
himself by his working more than all. 

The Teachers of the Law were poisoned with envy and gave Pilate 
thirty talents that he should kill him, and after he had taken the money, 
he abandoned him to their will, that they themselves should carry out 
their purpose. And they took him and crucified him against the Law of 
the Fathers.? 


Although this long citation seems a somewhat far cry from any 
description of Christ’s appearance, it seemed well to give it in 
full as a help to judge whether an insertion about Christ’s physical 
qualities fits the context as a whole. Dr. Eisler and Dr. Arendzen 
reason that the original of this old Slavonic version contained 
passages omitted in the later manuscripts ; and that these passages 
can be recovered from Christian writers who had access to the original. 
The Christian writers in question are, as has been said, principally 
Theodore the Reader, St. Andrew of Crete, Epiphanius, and the 
author of the famous Lentulus letter. Assuming that these writers 
had access to an unadulterated Josephus, Dr. Eisler and Dr. Arend- 
zen reconstruct the original passage as follows: 


EISLER ARENDZEN 


At that time, too, there appeared At that time also there arose a 





a certain man of magical power, if 
it is permissible to call him a man, 
whom certain Greeks call a son of 
God, but his disciples the true 
prophet, said to raise the dead and 
heal all diseases. His nature and 
his form were human; a man of 
simple appearance, mature age, 
small stature, three cubits high, 
hunchbacked, with a long face, long 
nose, and meeting eye-brows, so 
that they who see him might be 
affrighted, with scanty hair, but 
with a parting in the middle of his 


man, Jesus, styled “‘ The Messiah,” 
a man of great power, if one may 
call a man him whom even the 
gentiles call a true prophet and his 
disciples call the Son of God. His 
being and figure were indeed 
human, he was of middle size, 
but well-grown, somewhat bent 
forward, with bright eyes and a 
prominent nose, with full long eye- 
brows, but with little hair, parting 
it in the middle as the Nazarenes 
do. Yet his pose was more than 
human, and his works were divine 


1 Die Zeugnisse vom Christentum in slavischen ‘‘ De Bello Judaico’’ des gomeees, 


von A. Berendts, n. 14 of the new series of Gebhardt and Harnack, 


exte und 


Untersuchungen, Leipzig, 1906, pp. 8 ff. The translation is Dr. Arendzen’s, with 
one or two small changes, e.g., ‘ manifestation of himself’ for ‘‘ appearance,” 
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head, afrer the manner of the 
Nazarenes, and with an un- 
developed beard. Only in sem- 
blance was he superhuman, for he 
gave some astonishing and spec- 
tacular exhibitions. But again, if 
I look at his commonplace physique 
I cannot call him an angel. Some 
said of him “ Our first lawgiver is 
risen again and displays many 
healings and magic arts,” others 


as he worked miracles astounding 
and mighty. Hence I cannot call 
him a (mere) man, but again, on 
general grounds, I would not call 
him an angel either, though he 
worked everything through some 
invisible power and worked by 
word and command. Some of our 
people said he was our first law- 
giver, Moses, risen from the dead, 
as he showed forth many healings 


that “he is sent of God.”? and achievements. But others 


thought he was sent of God.* 


Now it is only fair to Dr. Arendzen to remark that he wrote 
before Dr. Eisler had published his large German volumes in 1928-29, 
and before the English edition of 1931. He evidently was not 
aware of Dr. Eisler’s blunt ‘‘ hunchback,”’ which seemingly appeared 
in Eisler’s earlier writings only as “ with a stooping back.” Nor 
does Dr. Arendzen seem aware that Eisler claimed that the account 
of Josephus was derived from the Roman police description of 
Christ. Dr. Eisler modified, or developed, his views, as time went 
on. Even so, Dr. Arendzen, with a studied moderation which is 
the more telling, points out Eisler’s bias and mistranslations ; and, 
granted the supposition that the later documents did derive from 
an unadulterated Josephus, thoroughly justifies his own recon- 
struction. This supposition, however, when hypotheses and possi- 
bilities are ruled out, rests upon one foundation, and one foundation 
only, namely, the assertion of St. Andrew of Crete that he had a 
description from ‘‘ Josephus the Jew ”’ ; and this foundation is too 
narrow and flimsy to support any trustworthy superstructure. 
However, let us see in more detail the arguments adduced. 

I. Theodore the Reader probably does not refer to Josephus. 
It is indeed argued that when he refers to “the historian,” he 
means Josephus, since among later Greek writers Josephus is some- 
times so called.* Dobschiitz, however, says that in some manu- 
scripts the remark appears to be Theodore’s own, in others, an 
attribution to other ecclesiastical historians. In the edition of 
Valesius, printed in Migne, it is clear that the text consists of a 
series of extracts, dictated by Nicephorus Callistus Xanthoupoulos 
from an older manuscript which has not survived ; and hence has 


1 Op. cit., p. 466. 
* Dr. Aren makes this reconstruction ‘“‘ with every reserve and only tenta- 
tively,” op. cit., p. 91. 


* Eisler, op. cit., p. 395; Arendzen, though doubtfully, p. 85. 
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not that reliability which a copied text has, since Nicephorus, 
apparently, was giving only the substance for historical purposes, 
and not for any purpose of textual accuracy, such as is required 
for instance in a Scripture text.1 Moreover, in the Latin translation 
made by Wolfgang Musculus, the “‘ historian ”’ is understood to be 
Theodore himself, the remark evidently being inserted by a copyist 
in the margin : “ scribit quidem Theodorus noster.” Hence there 
is a strong probability that Theodore, after recounting the story 
of the miracle on the hand of the painter who depicted Christ as 
Jupiter, remarked about the impropriety of depicting Christ so, 
with particular reference to the superabundance of hair often given 
by painters and sculptors to Jupiter. 

II. St. Andrew of Crete. Here the attribution to Josephus of 
a bodily description of Christ is categorical. But it is also unique. 
No other Christian writer, or any other writer, mentions the 
matter. Now the passage in which the description is said to occur 
is striking enough, with the double intervention of Pilate; and 
Josephus was weil known to Christian writers. Origen, who dealt 
with Celsus’s charge that Christ was small and ugly, several times 
refers to Josephus, both to the Antiquities and to the Jewish War 3 
Eusebius gives considerable extracts from the Antiquities ;* St. 
Jerome also quotes the Antiquities twice,’ and Cassiodorus is said 
to have suggested a translation of both into Latin.’ The argument 
from silence is notoriously perilous ; but it is strange indeed that 
not a single writer should have given the slightest hint that they 
were aware of this striking passage in Josephus. It seems equally 
perilous to accept the unsupported word of a single Greek writer 
of the eighth century, particularly as he is neither an historian, 
nor conspicuous for clearness or accuracy. St. Andrew of Crete 
certainly made use of apocryphal works, for example the Proto- 
evangelium lIacobi. It is possible that he had some manuscript 
before him in which this description is attributed to Josephus ; 
but is that reliable evidence ? 

III. The Lentulus letter. On what grounds is it said that this 
quaint and childlike production, as Dr. Arendzen calls it, depends 
upon a text of Josephus? Dr. Eisler answers, firstly, that in some 

1Cf. the introduction of Allath, Migne, P.G. 86, 157. 

, ait Mat. 10: 17, Migne, P.G. 12, 487; Contra Celsum, I, 47, Migne, P.G. 11, 

* Hist. Eccl., bk. 1, ch. 8, 9, 10, 11; bk. 3, ch. 9. 

‘In Matt. ed. Vallarsi, vii, 222 ; de viribus illus., iii, ch. 13. 


5 Cf. Eisler, op. cit., p. 31. 
* Cf. Jugie, La Mort et I’ Assomption de la Sainte Vierge, Citta del Vaticano, 1944, 


pp. 234 ff 
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MSS of the Josephus passage in the Old Slavonic the heading runs: 
Of Jesus Christ and of the form of his appearance and his wonderful 
works, which is practically the same as some headings of the Lentulus 
letter : On the appearance and works of Jesus Christ. But, by Dr. 
Eisler’s own admission, the Josephus passage has different headings, 
certainly inscribed by a Christian hand. Some Josephus MSS have: 
Of the Lord, our Redeemer Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and of the 
divine form of his appearance and of his miracles ; others have: 
Soul-saving narrative of our Lord Jesus Christ, how he did many 
miracles. Now, of the Lentulus letter there are extant some seventy- 
five MSS, and at least thirty-five different headings or titles. There 
seems only one single MS out of the seventy-five which is headed 
On the appearance and works of Jesus Christ ; and it does not seem 
to be the earliest. It was common for copyists, or editors, to insert 
titles or chapter headings ; and the enormous variety in the headings 
of the Lentulus letter makes a chance similarity more than probable 
and thus rules out any necessary dependence.? 

Secondly, Dr. Eisler argues that in two manuscripts of the Lentulus 
letter appear the words “ if it is right to call him a man,” which 
appear also in the Slavonic Josephus. But the words also appear 
in the accepted text of Josephus’s Antiquities, in Eusebius’s citation 
of it, and in the apocryphal Acts of Pilate ;* and the question 
obviously arises how it is shown that the interpolator did not 
copy from the Antiquities, or Eusebius, or the Acts of Pilate ? 
Dr. Eisler answers that the two manuscripts containing the in- 
sertion “if it be right to call him a man’”’ were the archetypes of 
the other MSS, that it got into these because the forger found it 
in his original, that is, the unexpurgated Josephus, but that later 
scribes, perceiving it would betray the forgery since no Roman 
would have spoken so, excised it in their copies from the two arche- 
types. This is ingenious in the extreme ; but unsound. It cannot 
be shown which MSS of the Lentulus letter were ‘“‘ archetypes,”’ as 
an examination of Dobschiitz’s apparatus criticus shows ; and to 
suggest that a medieval forger would see the pointlessness of in- 
serting a remark not in full keeping with the supposed authorship 
is to reveal a strange ignorance of the combined acuteness, knowledge, 
credulity and childishness of the authors of apocryphal writings. 

1 Op. cit., p. 395. 


*Cf. Dobschiitz, Poy and 316. 


The headings of the Lentulus letter run: 
de dispositione D. 


C.: de statura Xti.; de statura et forma Xti.; de statura 


Xti et eius complexione ; statura et propagatio corporis dni nri Ihu Xti.; facies 
et persona Xti; de pulchritudine Xti.; de effigie Xti.; de statura et figura Xti; 
de physiognomia et dispositione Xti. ; etc., etc. 

* Tischendorf's ed. Evangel. Apoc. (1876), p. 314. 
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Upon the strength of these two arguments alone, Dr. Eisler says: 


There can therefore be no doubt that the forger of the Lentulus letter 
knew the Halosis (that is, the De Bello Iudaico of Josephus) “on the 
human form of Jesus and his wonderful works,”’ and that he found there 
a series of statements concerning his personal appearance such as Andrew 
of Crete and the other authorities already mentioned read in their MSS 
of Josephus.* 


He feels, nevertheless, a little dubious, since he adds two other 
arguments, both, it must be confessed, of slender force : firstly, 
that one MS of the Lentulus letter came from Citeaux, and Citeaux 
had relations with the East, whence they might have received a 
copy of the letter ; and secondly, that in one MS is a remark that 
it had been given by a Patriarch of Constantinople to Jacopo di 
Colonna, who died in 1431. This is thin indeed ; even if the mys- 
terious docurnent did originate in the East, is that proof that it 
was derived from Josephus ? And it remains odd, to say the least, 
that the document is not known to exist in a single Greek manu- 
script. How account for its complete disappearance in the East ? 

Dr. Arendzen, however, argues from quite different ground. 
Firstly, some Lentulus MSS are headed P. Lentulus. Now a man 
with a knowledge of Aramaic would take ‘‘ P”’ as an abbreviation 
of the Aramaic word “ pelan,’’ meaning “a certain,” “a person.” 
Now certain MSS of the Lentulus letter begin ‘‘ a certain Lentulus ”’ ; 
whence Dr. Arendzen concludes that the fabricator of the letter 
knew Aramaic. However, even if the fabricator did know Aramaic, 
this is no proof he used the Aramaic text of Josephus ; and, more- 
over, by no means all of the Lentulus MSS have this “a certain 
Lentulus ”’ and it is not proved by any means that the prototype 
MSS contained it. Sometimes it is simply P. Lentulus, sometimes 
Publius Lentulus, occasionally Lucius Lentulus, sometimes simply 
Lentulus ; and there is no means of telling which MSS represent 
the oldest text. 

Secondly, argues Dr. Arendzen, in some MSS the letter is said 
to have been found by one Eutropius. Now in Aramaic, Dr. Arendzen 
says, the name Josephus would be written “‘ iousipous,’”’ which he 
considers not very unlike Eutropius. However, if the forger of 
the letter knew Aramaic, would he have been likely to confuse the 
two? Are they, in fact, so very similar in Aramaic ? This, however, 
apart, it seems more than doubtful that Josephus’s name would 


1 Op. cit., p. 397. 
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be written “ iousipous”’ in Aramaic. Josephus’s native tongue was 
not Greek, but Aramaic, and the Aramaic form of his name would 
not be taken from Greek. ‘‘ Josephus ”’ is the Grecized form of his 
Aramaic name (or Hebrew name). Some Aramaic forms would be 
“Yoseph,” “ Yose,” and “ Yoseh.” Moreover, only two MSS 
make this attribution to Eutropius as the discoverer of the letter, 
and they not the oldest. 

Thirdly, Dr. Arendzen thinks it more likely that a Jew would 
have known of the Nazarene custom of parting the hair in the 
middle ; but, as he admits a Christian might also have known of 
it, the argument is not strong. Fourthly, Dr. Arendzen thinks 
that the reference to “ the gentiles ’”” would come more easily from 
a Jew; but, one may ask, would it not be natural in a Christian 
who had read the Gospels, the Acts and St. Paul? Finally, Dr. 
Arendzen argues that the expression “ propheta veritatis’ has a 
Hebrew flavour, being the Hebrew idiom for “a true prophet.” 
However, a Christian might easily use such an expression, with 
recollections of Luke 1: 76, ‘‘a prophet of the most High,” or of 
John 16: 13, “ the spirit of truth.” 

All told, the arguments in favour of the Lentulus letter depending 
upon the assumed description of Josephus are really only suggestions 
of possibility and establish nothing. Dr. Arendzen wisely remarks : 


If we accept the suggestion of Dr. Eisler that the letter of Lentulus 
has some literary connexion with the Josephus passage, we must imagine 
our medieval forger or romancer to have dealt most freely with his text, 
borrowing but a word here and there and manipulating the text almost 
beyond recognition, and receiving from Josephus barely more than the 
stimulus to write a description of Christ.* 


But, if this is so, surely it is quite unwarranted to use the Lentulus 
letter as a means of reconstructing the original text of Josephus ? 
Really, it is too much to ask us to accept the hypothesis that 
Theodore the Reader, St. Andrew of Crete, Epiphanius the monk, 
and the author of the Lentulus letter all had a common souice. 
Theodore says that His hair was sparse, Lentulus that it was long 
and abundant ; St. Andrew that He was “ slightly bent forward,” 
Lentulus that He was straight of figure ; Epiphanius that He was 
taller than ordinary, Lentulus that He was of middle height. 

Dr. Arendzen says: ‘‘ That the Josephus passage originally 
contained a short description of Christ, to substantiate his remark 
that Christ looked like an ordinary man, not an angel, or the Son 
of God, is, on the whole, very likely.”* But this is not really so; 

* Op. cit., p. 89. * Op. cit., p. 91. 
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because the writer gives his reason for not calling him an angel: 
“in view of general considerations,” which would preclude the idea 
that the writer felt the need to specify physical qualities. Moreover, 
in the Roumanian version, the phrase reads : “‘ in view of his human 
nature, I should not call him an angel.” 

But there is a general and more forcible reason against the 
suggestion that Josephus wrote a description of Christ, and it is 
this, that the passage in the Old Slavonic bears all the marks of 
a Christian interpolation, and there is no evidence that Josephus 
ever wrote it at all. Eisler’s theory is altogether too contorted : 
that Josephus issued two editions of his Jewish War, one which 
we have in the standard text, the other anti-Christian; that 
Christians subsequently excised the anti-Christian bits, and sub- 
stituted things favourable to Christianity ; that this Christianized 
edition was in turn interpolated by a Judaizing sect of Unitarians 
in Russia, about the 15th century ; but that we can still recover 
the original of Josephus. This is his “ final appreciation ’’ in chapter 
10, and it leaves me gasping. 

The best criticism of Eisler was by Lagrange, in an article which 
seems not to have been known as it deserved ;! and it is interesting 
that Lagrange’s view was the same as that taken, quite independ- 
ently, both by J. M. Creed* and by J. W. Jack.® Lagrange 
well sums up the difficulties in any criticisms of Eisler : 


Entrer dans le maquis des textes, relever les pétitions de principe, 
les récusations fantaisistes des témoins, opposer des déductions logiques 
a des rapprochements douteux, cela laisse l’impression qu’on ne saurait 
avoir toujours raison, et l’adversaire a ainsi une porte de sortie. Comme 
le dit tres bien M. Reinach : “‘ Ces deux volumes (de M. Eisler) touchent 
4 tant de questions et apportent tant de nouveautés qu’il est impossible, 
du moins pour moi, de les analyser integralement.’’ Personne n’aura 
cette patience. 


However, to show that the old Slavonic bears every evidence of a 
Christian hand, I trespass upon the reader’s patience by giving 
the passage again, putting in parentheses the obvious Christian 
sources, often, though not always, as given by Lagrange in the 
article cited :* 


x Jean-Baptiste et Jésus d’aprés le texte Slave,” in Revue Biblique, vol 
(1930). 

* “ The Slavonic version of Josephus’ History of the Jewish War,” in Harvard 
Theological Review, 1932. 

* Historic Christ, an examination of Dr. Robert Eisler’s theory according to the 
Slavonic version of Josephus and other sources, London, 1933. 

“Occasionally the translation as given by Dr. Arendzen will be checked against 
the French translation of S. Reinach, as given by Lagrange. 
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At that time also a man arose, if it be right to call him a man [ef. the 
accepted text of Josephus’s Antiquities, well known to Christians], his 
nature and form were human but his manifestation of himself was more 
than human, his works indeed were divine [John 10 : 37, “ if I do not the 
works of my father, believe me not”], he worked miracles astounding 
and mighty [Gospels, passim]. Hence it is impossible for me to call him 
aman. But again, having regard to things in general, I would not call 
him an angel either. [The author, says Lagrange, is careful to k 
Josephus quite orthodox ; nothing Docetic is to be admitted.} And all 
he worked through some invisible power, he worked by word and com- 
mand. [Even at a distance, cf. John 4: 53.] Some said of him that he 
was our first Lawgiver, risen from the dead [Matt. 16: 14: “ Elias... 
Jeremias, or one of the prophets”’)], and that he showed forth many 
healings and achievements. [Matt. 14: 2: “he is risen from the dead 
and therefore mighty works show forth themselves in him.”] But others 
thought that he was sent by God. [John 9: 33: “ unless this man were 
of God, he could not do anything ’’—words of the healed blind man.]} 
But he went counter in many things to the Law and he did not keep 
the Sabbath according to the custom of the Fathers. [Gospels, passim.] 
On the other hand he committed no shameful act, no crime, but by 
word he achieved all things. [Instances abound : the three raisings from 
the dead, for example ; the leper: “I will, be thou made clean,” Matt. 
8: 3.] And many of the people followed him and accepted his teaching. 
[John 12: 19: ‘‘ behold the whole world is gone after him.”’] And many 
souls became unsettled [John 6: 15: “ Jesus when he knew that they 
would come to take him by force and make him king ”’}, thinking that 
thereby the Jewish tribes would free themselves from Roman hands 
(“The Jewish tribes” is redolent of “the twelve tribes of Israel.”’). 
Now it was his custom to stay mostly on Mount Olivet before the city, 
[a generalization from Luke 21: 37, “at night going out he abode in 
the mount that is called Olivet.”] There also he granted the healings 
of the people. And one hundred and forty disciples gathered round him 
and a multitude of the people. [Acts 1 : 15: “ now the number of persons 
together was about an hundred and twenty.”] When, however, they 
saw his power that he carried out everything he wished by word, they 
bade him make entrance into the city and cut down the Roman soldiers 
and Pilate and become king over them. [The writer gives exactly the 
popular Messianic hope of the time, cf. John 11: 48: “if we let him 
alone so, all will believe in him, and the Romans will come and ‘take 
away our place and nation.” Fillion remarks that, from the point of view 
of the Jewish leaders, this fear was not chimerical, as the mass of the 
people placed their Messianic hopes in breaking the yoke of the Romans, 
Vie de N.S. Jésus Christ, Vol. I1I, p. 183.] But he refused it with con- 
tempt. 

And after this when the Jewish leaders received an account of this, 


1 Here there is some small doubt about the MSS reading, but the text as given 
seems almost certain. Dr. Eisler, basing himself upon one manuscript, where the 
reading is doubtful, held that Christ accepted their offer, or at least did not disdain 
it ; but the manuscript evidence, as far as we have it, is against this. Cf. Brandon, 
op. cit., p. 122, who discusses the evidence, without however reference to Lagrange’s 
note on the matter, art. cit., p. 41, note 4. 
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they gathered themselves together with the high priest and said: We 
are powerless and weak to resist the Romans. But as the bow is bent, 
let us go and inform Pilate what we have heard and we shall be out of 
harm’s way, lest when he hears it from others, we be spoiled of our goods 
and even massacred and our children scattered. [John 11 : 48, cited above.] 
And they went and told Pilate. And he sent and had many of the people 
cut down. And that miracle-worker he caused to be brought to him. 
And as he instituted an enquiry on his account, he saw that he was a 
doer of good and not a doer of evil, nor a rebel, nor one who strove for 
sovereignty, and he dismissed him. [This is the original text ; Eisler 
omits the negatives, Lagrange thinks unjustly.] He had in fact healed 
his wife when dying. [This has all the air of an apocryphal gospel.] 
And he went to his accustomed place and did his accustomed works. 

And when more people gathered round him, then he glorified himself 
by his working more than all. [Probably John 12: 23: “ the hour is 
come that the Son of man should be glorified.’’] 

The teachers of the Law were poisoned with envy, [Matthew 27: 18: 
Pilate ‘‘ knew that for envy they had delivered him.”’}] and gave Pilate 
thirty talents that he should kill him [an odd confusion with the treason 
of Judas,] and after he had taken the money, he abandoned him to their 
will, that they themselves should carry out their purpose. And they 
took him and crucified him against the Law of the Fathers. [John 19:7: 
“we have a law and according to the law he ought to die’”’ ; the com- 
poser is either confused, or means to assert that the Jews spoke falsely.] 


As Lagrange points out, the Christian interpolations are solidly 
embedded in the context, and the effort to detect and excise them 
is foredoomed to failure. Eisler’s work he calls nothing less than 
“alchemy,” a judgment which any one who tries to follow 
Eisler’s reasonings will heartily endorse.? 

It may, however, be well to finish this matter of the alleged 
description of Christ by Josephus by pointing out some of the 
inexplicable difficulties in Eisler’s position. He holds it probable 
that Josephus had access to a police description of Christ preserved 
in the Roman archives. Now, the warrants for the arrest of Christ, 
by the only evidence which proves their existence, were not issued 
by Pilate, but by the Jews; it is St. John who tells us that the 


1 Art. cit., p. 45. 

* Recently the Rev. Roderic Dunkerley, in an article entitled ‘‘ The Riddle of 
Josephus” in the Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1955, endorses this judgment of Eisler’s 
methods. ‘‘ One example,” he says (p. 131), “‘ must suffice. The judgment of 
Pilate regarding Jesus is given thus in all the manuscripts of the Slavonic Josephus— 
‘He is a benefactor, but not a malefactor nor a rebel nor covetous of kingship.’ 
Eisler completely reverses this on the ground that it ‘cannot possibly have been 
ye by Josephus.’ He simply adopts the odd expedient of omitting the words 

dislikes and making it read, ‘ He is a malefactor, a rebel, covetous of kingship.’ 
This is, of course, just about as uncritical a proceeding as one can imagine. Any- 
thing could be proved or disproved by such means. It is a mystery how a man of 
such erudition and scholarship as Eisler should be guilty of such uncritical work.” 
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‘‘ chief priests and Pharisees had given a commandment that if any 
man knew where he was, he should tell that they might apprehend 
him.”? Knox translates “ had issued orders.” Granted that the 
“ orders’ were written, it remains to be proved that these written 
orders contained a physical description of Christ. Still further, as the 
orders were issued by the chief priests of the Jews, they would be 
preserved in the Jewish archives, and not in the Roman archives. 
Moreover, the Gospels certainly establish that Christ was a well- 
known figure, and there would not have been any great need of 
a description of Him. Finally, the need felt by the soldiers and 
servants that Judas should give them a sign indicating Christ certainly 
suggests that Christ’s appearance was sufficiently like that of His 
followers for Him to be able to mingle with them undistinguished ; 
had He been a small hunchback, surely this in itself would have 
distinguished and identified Him.? 

Further, Eisler based himself upon the hypothesis that Josephus 
was hostile to Christianity, and, consequently, that he could not 
have written of Christ save in an unfavourable sense. Now, this 
hypothesis is at the least dubious. As Dr. Arendzen excellently 
says, Josephus was a “liberal” Jew, and might well have written 
in a detached style, not necessarily hostile. About the description 
of Christ, Eisler adduces contrary arguments : he holds that Chris- 
tians must have excised from Josephus anything which suggested 
that Christ was ill-favoured ; but, at the same time he adduces 
what he considers an abundance of “ patristic sources” in favour 
of the view that Christ was ugly. The two do not hold together. 
If Christians believed Christ to have been ugly, why should they 
excise evidence of the fact from Josephus ? Eisler argues: “‘ Christ 
was ugly, and both Josephus and a large number of Christian writers 
say so; the early tradition is to that effect.” But, if that is so, 
the argument that Christians must have struck out all assertions 
of His ugliness from the Josephus text simply fails. It might, 
abstractly, be possible to hold that some Christians believed Christ 
to have been handsome, and that these were the ones who corrected 
the Josephus text. But Eisler does not argue so ; he simply adopts 
any argument which seems to favour the idea that Christ was 
ugly, and uses it, even though it contradicts other arguments. 

A word further must be said about the sources Eisler adduces 
to establish that Christ was ill-favoured. The “ hunchback ”’ is 
derived from the use of the word étrixugos by St. Andrew of Crete, 
beyond whom it cannot be traced. Now the word itself need not 

4 John 11: 56. *Cf. Matt. 26: 48. 
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indicate any deformity, but only a somewhat stooping bearing or 
carriage ; and it was taken by the copyist of St. John Damascene, 
by Epiphanius, and the Oriental bishops, in an approving sense ; 
indeed Epiphanius says He stooped, and thus did not show His 
full height, as a kind of denial of arrogance. Dr. Eisler remarks 
that what these writers say is contradictory: “‘ Andrew of Crete 
says in the same breath that Jesus was bent, or even crooked 
( rrixupos ), and well grown ( eviAi§ ). Evidently he interpreted the 
phrase to mean that Jesus was by nature well grown, but stooping 
by habit.” But, if we have to choose between the meaning of a 
Greek word given by the Greek writers who used it, and the meaning 
given by Dr. Eisler, can there be any hesitation ? 

That Christ suffered from some obvious physical deformity Dr. 
Eisler tries to confirm from 


the curious passage in Luke 4: 23. There, after reading from Isaiah 
51: 1, ‘God hath appointed me to carry glad tidings to the sufferers. 
He hath sent me to heal those of broken heart, to proclaim . . . recovering 
of sight to the blind,” Jesus adds the comment, “ Today hath this scrip- 
ture been fulfilled in your ears,” and forestalls an objection which he 
seems to see on the lips of his audience by saying: ‘‘ Doubtless ye will 
say unto me this parable, Physician, heal thyself.” The impossibility 
of interpreting this clause by the one following, ‘‘ Whatsoever we have 
heard done at Capharnaum do thou also here in thine own country,” 
has long been recognized. That clause belongs to the following, not to 
the preceding, context ; before, there is evidently missing the reply of 
Jesus to the anticiptated objection of incredulous scoffers. Yet the fact 
that he foresees the retort as a certainty (‘‘ Doubtless ye will say’’) 
presupposes two things: first, that Jesus himself must have had some 
infirmity which he might mockingly be called upon to heal ; and secondly, 
that the infirmity must have been visible to all, and so striking that the 
taunt would rise to the lips of all who looked upon the speaker. Both 
of these conditions for this interpretation of this remark (which has 
certainly not been invented but preserved, thanks to the special im- 
pression it made on the physician Luke) are best fulfilled by the assump- 
tion, based on the testimony of Josephus and the Christian Church down 
to the eighth century, that Jesus, like Plato, Kant and Moses Mendelssohn, 
was étrixugos.* 


Now, when Dr. Eisler says that the proverb “ Physician, heal 
thyself ’’ cannot be explained by the following clause, he simply 
goes contrary to the punctuation in the Vulgate and in all English 
versions, and to the vast majority, if not all, commentators ; I 
have not found one who does not explain the “ physician, heal 


1 Op. cit., pp. 416, 417. 
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thyself ’’ by the following clause.'_ There are, indeed, two ways 
of understanding “ heal thyself” ; either “‘ heal the ills of thy own 
country,” or, “ give evidence about yourself here as you did else- 
where.” Plummer takes the latter as the better meaning: “ The 
people are supposed to tell him to better His own condition before 
bettering that of others. He must make His own position more 
secure and give evidence of His high mission before asserting it. 
He must work convincing miracles, such as He is said to have 
worked elsewhere.”” The context obviously demands this or the 
previous interpre tation. The inhabitants of Nazareth were astonished 
at His claim to fulfil the prophecy of Isaias, not because He was sick 
or ill, broken-hearted, a prisoner or blind, but because he was the 
son of Joseph, known to them as an ordinary fellow-citizen ; and 
it is this objection that Christ voices in his ‘“‘ physician heal thyself,” 
and amplifies in the “do here in thy own country what we have 
heard of thy doing at Capharnaum.” 

Dr. Eisler concludes that the assumption of Christ having been 
a hunchback is “ based’ upon the testimony of Josephus and the 
Christian Church down to the eighth century. In sober fact, the 
sole foundation is the use of the word &rixugos by St. Andrew of 
Crete, and in a sense obviously complimentary. 

That Christ was small, or even dwarfed, Dr. Eisler tries to show 
by an accumulation of texts which, until they are verified in their 
context, do look rather imposing. In favour of the opinion that 
Christ was small in stature, he cites Celsus (A.D. 178), Tertullian 
(A.D. 207), the apocryphal Acts of John (about A.D. 150), St. 
Ephraem (A.D. 320-70), Theodore of Mopsuestia (A.D. 420), the 
apocryphal Acts of Thomas (about A.D. 250), St. Andrew of Crete 
(about A.D. 726), the Oriental bishops in their synodal letter to 
Theophanes (ninth century), and some Syrian hymns published by 
Dr. Rendel Harris. To discuss each text would be wearisome and 
needless, once Dr. Eisler’s method is shown by three examples: 
Celsus, Tertullian and the apocryphal Acts of John. 

Celsus, indeed, did assert that “‘they say Christ was small and 
unsightly and ignoble.’* But Origen promptly answers that it 
is nowhere written that Christ was of small stature, and presumes 
that Celsus’s only authority is the Scriptures. But Dr. Eisler does 


Cf. Plummer, International Critical Commentary, Edinburgh, 1906, in loc., who 
cites a Lapide, Bengel and Sadler; Knabenbauer, In Lucam, who cites Cyril, 
Theophilactus, Euthymius, Albert the Great, Bonaventure, Thomas, Cajetan, Weiss, 
Schlegg, Schanz, Fillion ; and cf. Toletus and Maldonatus. 

* Cf. Contra Celsum, VI, 75, Migne, P. G. 11, 1409, and the interesting note by 
Charles de la Rue. : 
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not cite Origer.’s denial. Tertullian, against the Gnostic Marcion 
says : “‘ whatsoever that bit of body was, because it was His con- 
dition and His appearance, whether He was ill-reputed, or ignoble, 
or dishonoured, He will be my Christ ; for such He was foretold 
to be in condition and appearance.” Then he quotes Isaias 52 : 14 
and 53: 12, together with Psalm 21: 7, about the unsightliness 
of Christ in His passion. To take “ corpusculum,” that “ bit of 
a body,” in a literal sense is simply perverse. The apocryphal Acts 
of John describe how John sees Christ in different lights and not 
as a normal man : 


Yet unto me there appeared this yet more wonderful thing : for I would 
try to see him privily, and I never at any time saw his eyes closing, 
but only open. And oft-times he would appear to me as 2 small man and 
uncomely, and then again as one reaching unto heaven. Also there was 
in him another marvel: when I sat at meat he would take me upon his 
own breast ; and sometimes his breast was felt of me to be smooth and 
tender, and sometimes hard like unto stone, so that I was perplexed in 
myself and said: Wherefore is this so unto me ? # 


Dr. Eisler says: ‘‘ That Jesus was below medium height is in any 
case the opinion of Tertullian, Celsus, and the Acta Ioannis.” It 
was not, in fact, the opinion of a single one of them. 

One more illustration of this misuse of texts must be enough. Dr. 
Eisler cites St. Ephraem as saying: “‘ God took human form and 
appeared in a form of three human ells ; he came down to us small 
of stature.” Now, a literal translation of St. Ephraem is as follows : 


We have seen wonders which never happened in all ages: that God 
took to Himself the face of a man. Also in three cubits of humanity he 
was seen, and he was almighty. In a small shape he was born to us, 
that he might make us his body and lift us up to the height with him 
and seat us in that place which Is great to speak of.* 


To imagine that in this hymn St. Ephraem was thinking of the 
actual physical size of Christ would be an odd manner of inter- 
preting a poet. St. Ephraem contrasts the littleness of man with 
the greatness of God, and the main thought is that God became 


“ Quodcumque illud corpusculum fuit, quoniam habitum, et quoniam aspectum 
fait, si ingloriosus, si ignobilis, si inhonorabilis, meus erit Christus ; talis enim habitu 
et aspectu annuntiabatur.’’ Contra Marcionem, bk. 3, n. 17. 

*Translated by M. H. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, Oxford, 1924, 
p. 251. 

* Op. cit., p. 414. 

* Sancti iieen Syri Hymni et Sermones, ed. Lamy, Mechliniae, 1902, vol. IV, 
Hymni de ecclesia et virginitate, n. 37, p. 632. 
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little as man to lift us up to His greatness as God ; He took a small 
body to make up the greatness of the mystical body by incorporating 
us into His body. Certainly, St. Ephraem thinks of Christ as small 
in manhood ; but it is by no means clear that this smallness is to 
be taken in a strict literal sense. 

Dr. Eisler also quotes the Oriental bishops’ “‘ three cubits,” and 
judges that this indicates a very small man. Dobschiitz, however, 
makes out a good case for thinking that the cubit in question was 
larger than ordinary, and that three cubits would be six feet. The 
Oriental bishops, at any rate, thought it was complimentary to 
Christ, and hence not indicative of lack of normal size. 

“With brows which grew together, so that those who saw him 
would get frightened ” is the last bit of Dr. Eisler’s “‘ reconstruction ” 
worth bothering about. The brows “ growing together ”’ is taken 
from St. Andrew of Crete ; the “‘ so that those who saw him would 
get frightened’ from the Lentulus letter, which, however, reads 
“whom onlookers could love and dread.”” Dr. Arendzen excellently 
says : 


The most arbitrary selection by Dr. Eisler is certainly his omission of 
“love and”’ in the sentence “ whom onlookers could love and dread.” 
The text runs quite smoothly in the original and is simple and intelligible : 
“Christ’s face was venerable and could inspire both love and awe in 
the beholders.” This plain sentence Dr. Eisler attaches to the adjective 

‘ : “with eyebrows joined,” from Andrew of Crete, and then 
translates ‘‘ with brows which grew together, so that those who saw 
him would get frightened”! Surely this is too arbitrary, and the purest 
guesswork, devoid even of probability, and only prompted by the con- 
viction that Josephus’s description must be somehow malicious and 
contemptuous.? 


“The purest guesswork, devoid even of probability ” ; with this 
sentence we may fairly qualify the whole “ reconstruction ”’ of 
Dr. Eisler. There is no satisfactory evidence that the descriptions 
given of Christ’s appearance are anything except the imaginings of 
men who wrote hundreds of years after His death. 


BERNARD LEEMING, S.J. 


1 Dobschiitz, op. cit., pp. 297 and 300. 
* Op. cit., p. 90. 














THEODORET OF CYRUS 
AND 


THE UNITY OF PERSON IN CHRIST 


“For it is not a little thing that is at stake but the supreme 
question of all.” } 

It was in these words that Theodoret, fifth century bishop of 
the Syrian see of Cyrus and illustrious Antiochene exegete, emphas- 
ized the vital importance for Christianity of the issues around which 
centred the great Christological controversies of his day. The 
several phases of the Nestorian-Monophysite crisis were, it is well 
known, marked by much of that acrimony and party-spirit which, 
in time of intense intellectual crisis, so easily pass for genuine 
zeal for truth. In this respect Theodoret himself was not altogether 
free from blame. In common with so many others at Antioch, 
Jerusalem and Alexandria, the bishop of Cyrus, misled by an ex- 
cessive eagerness for victory, showed an unbecoming readiness to 
stigmatize his opponents with the mark of heresy. One feels, 
however, that in Theodoret these occasional lapses were out of 
) character. Despite the odd passage of highly-charged invective, 
there remains the impression, derived chiefly from his letters, of a 
warm-hearted and cultured personality—the most attractive per- 
haps among the many great leaders who ranged themselves on one 
side or the other in the controversy. In his desire to see doctrinal 
peace restored to the Church and in his willingness to make sacrifices 
for that end, he certainly yields pride of place to none of his con- 
temporaries. Nor was anyone more loathe than he to forsake the 
even tenor of a life devoted to pastoral and literary labours for 
the stormy climate of theological controversy. Once he had entered 
the fray, however, and assumed by common consent of the 
Antiochene party that position of leadership for which his natural 
endowments fitted him, he could scarcely have remained unaffected 
by the intense party-spirit prevalent on all sides. 

Yet it was no party-spirit, but considerations far more worthy 
of a scholar and a bishop, that played the decisive role in enticing 
him to interrupt his beloved pastoral duties in order to cross swords 
with Cyril of Alexandria. What chiefly motivated him then, and 
; continued to support him during the long period of controversy 
1 Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, I, 4, 2, p. 134. 
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that went on intermittently down to the time of Chalcedon, was 
the conviction, expressed in his words quoted above, that the 
central doctrine of the Catholic faith was in danger of being mis- 
understood and destroyed. In the interests of that doctrine he was 
prepared to bear witness before all the world to the faith that was 
in him. This he did, for the greater part of two decades, with a 
sincerity that shines through the mists of controversy, as it must 
have lit his own way in the dark moments of condemnation and 
deposition, when Dioscorus and his Latrocinium seemed to have 
effected the final triumph of heresy. 

In staunchly defending the doctrine of Christ’s complete and 
distinct human nature against the Monophysite heresy, Theodoret 
unquestionably rendered invaluable service to the Church. With 
the rise of Eutyches and the open emergence of Monophysitism, 
there fell upon the shoulders of Theodoret the mantle which St. 
Cyril had worn as defender of orthodoxy in the Nestorian con- 
troversy. But now the roles of Alexandria and Antioch were re- 
versed, and it was an Alexandrian not an Antiochene whose teaching 
threatened to destroy the traditional belief in the Incarnation 
doctrine. At such a time it was providential that the Church had 
at hand a theologian whose training and Christological outlook 
made him the implacable foe of any doctrinal tendency which 
minimized the human nature of Christ. At Ephesus the Alexandrian 
School had had its day of justification and triumph, but the advent 
of Eutyches ushered in the hour of the Antiochene theology, the 
positive values of which were now to be vindicated. In the person 
of Theodoret the specifically Antiochene approach to the Incarna- 
tion, with its emphasis on the human aspect of Christ, received a 
long-delayed recognition, and was enabled to play a role of the 
highest importance in the dogmatic definition of Chalcedon. 

There were many, however, who could not forget that Theodoret 
was the disciple of Theodore and friend of Nestorius, and were 
unable to satisfy themselves that on the subject of Christ’s unity 
he was altogether free from the error for which Nestorius had been 
condemned. Even at the Council of Chalcedon, where the Antiochene 
theology received its just measure of recognition, suspicion of 
Theodoret was strong enough to withhold from him acceptance 
as a ‘‘ magister orthodoxus ” until he agreed to repudiate publicly 
Nestorius and his teaching. The reluctance with which Theodoret 
finally pronounced anathema against Nestorius is apparent from 
the Acts of the Council,’ and is more than sufficient to justify the 


1 Mansi VII, 185ff. Cf. P.C. da Mazzarino, La Dottrina di Theodoreto di Ciro 
sull’ Unione Ipostatica, Rome, 1941, pp. 149-52. 
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conditions imposed on him by the Fathers. Twenty years after 
the condemnation of Ephesus, Theodoret apparently was not con- 
vinced in his heart that Nestorius had been heretical in his subjective 
belief. 

The fact is a significant one and in itself would pose a curious 
problem. Was Theodoret, one is led to ask, despite his realization 
of the gravity of the issue at stake, the sincerity of his purpose, 
and the indubitable benefits he conferred on the cause of Christian 
doctrine in combating the error of Eutyches, himself deficient or 
even in error in this very doctrine which from one point of view he 
so ably defended? Did his Christology sufficiently safeguard the 
unity of Christ’s person ? The question becomes even more pressing 
when one turns to an examination of Theodoret’s writings, for there 
one finds a Christology which has many points of contact with 
that of Nestorius. Finally, one recalls that the fifth General Council 
of the Church, held at Constantinople in 553 A.D., condemned the 
writings of Theodoret in so far as they were directed “ against the 
right faith and the twelve chapters of St. Cyril and the Council 
of Ephesus,” and in so far as they defended Nestorius and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia.! The prevailing spirit at the Council was, it is true, 
markedly anti-Antiochene and hardly such as to win a favourable 
interpretation of doubtful passages in Theodoret.? It is also true 
that the condemnation refers only to a particular phase of Theodoret’s 
controversial activities and cannot be taken, even for that limited 
phase, as deciding the question of his subjective belief. It is never- 
theless a further reason for asking the question: was Theodoret 
Nestorian, at any rate in the early years of his theological career ? 

Of the writers who have examined this problem, the majority 
have acquitted Theodoret of sharing in the heresy of Nestorius.* 
If one accepts their verdict one is faced with the question as to 
how precisely the thought of Theodoret and Nestorius differed. It 
cannot be deemed a satisfactory answer to this question to say, 


1 Mansi IX, 290-7. 
*Cf. R. Devreesse, Essai sur Théodore de Mopsueste, Rome, 1948, pp. 232-42. 


*Cf. e.g. Tillemont, Mémoires pour servir @ l’Histoive Ecclésiastique des six 
premieres Siécles, Paris, 1711, Vol. XV, pp. 251-6; Bertram, Theodoreti Doctrina 
Christologica, Hildesiae, 1883, pp. 61-96, 110-26 (Theodoret, at first Nestorian, later 
arrived at an orthodox conception of the person of Christ) ; Mahé “‘ Les anathéma- 
tismes de Saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie et les eveques orientaux du patriarchat d’Ant- 
ioche,” Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, VII, 1906, p. 542; Tixeront, History of 
Dogmas (E. Tr.), St. Louis, 1925, Vol. III, pp. 97f.; Jugie, Theologia Dogmatica 
Christianorum Orientalium, V, p. 139; Montalverne, Theodoreti Cyrensis Doctrina 
Antiquior de Verbo ‘‘ Inhumanato ’’, Rome, 1948, pp. 192-5 ; Bardy, art. ‘‘ Théodoret,” 
Dict. Théol. Cath., XV, 299-303. 
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as M. Jugie does, that while Nestorius was heretical in his concept 
of the Incarnation Theodoret was so only in expression. This is a 
hypothesis which demands considerably more evidence than M. 
Jugie offers. From the outset one suspects it of being an over- 
simplification of an intricate and delicate problem which can scarcely 
be solved in terms of a rigid classification into heretical and orthodox, 
and certainly not in terms of the unqualified descriptions “ one 
person in Christ,” ‘‘ two persons in Christ.” It is now recognized 
by the best authorities that the idea conveyed by the latter phrase 
is not a fully accurate reflection of Nestorius’s thought,? though it 
undoubtedly represents its characteristic tendency and indeed its 
inescapable logical implication. Without attempting to examine 
the various facets of Nestorius’s thought which serve to illustrate 
and define this tendency—a task which lies outside the scope of 
this article—we have in the unmistakable direction of that tendency 
a satisfactory term of reference for our study of Theodoret in rela- 
tion to Nestorius’s error. In the following pages we shall seek to 
determine whether Theodoret shared that tendency to any notable 
degree, turning aside occasionally to compare and contrast his 
teaching with that of Nestorius (and also of Theodore of Mopsuestia) 
on some important points. The other term of reference which im- 
mediately suggests itself is the traditional teaching—the explicit 
and more especially the implicit teaching—of the Church, particularly 
in the East, on the unity of person in Christ. Only in the light of 
the constant and universal Christological tradition, preserved intact 
through successive stages of development by the diverse theological 
“ schools ’’ and trends, which in their varying doctrinal emphasis 
corrected and complemented one another, is it possible to determine 
if at any important point the thought of Theodoret was at variance 
with that of the Church at large. 


I 


As is to be expected in an Antiochene writer, Theodoret insists 
above all on the existence in Christ of two integral, distinct natures. 
“We recognize the nature of God the Word,”’ he writes, “ and we 
know the substance of the form of a servant .... For Christ is 


1 Loc. cit. 

*Cf., e.g., FE. Amann, art. “‘ Nestorius,” Dict. Théol. Cath., XI, 90-136; Th. 
Camelot, “‘ De Nestorius &4 Eutychés. L’opposition de deux christologies,” in Das 
a = Chalkedon (ed. A. Grillmeier and H. Bacht), Warzburg, 1951, Vol. I, 
pp. 227-9. 
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called each in turn.”! Elsewhere he teaches that God the Word is 
of the same substance as the Father, but is a distinct hypostasis 
or idiotes.* In union with the human nature God the Word remains 
unchanged, since He is by nature immutable.* 

Treating of Christ’s manhood, Theodoret repeatedly defends its 
reality and integrity, particularly its possession of an intellectual 
soul. He admits, however, that Christ’s human intellect was ignorant 
of certain matters and that there was a real increase in Christ’s 
knowledge with the passage of time.5 Here he is on common ground 
with Nestorius* and Theodore.” In the matter of Christ’s moral 
perfection, however, his views are notably different from theirs, 
since he avoids any suggestion that Christ was subject to concup- 
iscence.* Yet he retains, at least in the early years, the old Antiochene 
idea of the gradual achievement by Christ of ever more perfect 
virtue. ‘‘ Who then,” he asks, “is he who was perfected by toils 
of virtue and was not perfect by nature ? Who is he who learned 
obedience by experience and before his experience was ignorant of 
it? ... Not God the Word... It is on the contrary that which 
was assumed by Him.”*® He does not give us to understand, how- 
ever, that there was ever a period in Christ’s life when temptation 
involved for Him a real possibility of sinning. Here again there is 
an important difference between his thought and that of Theodore 
and Nestorius, in reading whom one cannot escape the impression 
that they regarded sin as a real possibility for Christ*® It is one 
of the points which show most clearly how tenuous had become the 
bonds of unity of person in their Christology, how much out of 
harmony was their teaching with the great truth contained in the 
words of St. John, ‘‘ and the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us.’ "11 

The tendency which is here seen to such disadvantage in Theodore 
and Nestorius is no doubt the same that leads Theodoret to speak 
of the perfecting of Christ in virtue, but the fact that he refuses— 

1 De Incarnatione, 32, Migne, P.G. 75, 1472. This tract is included among the 
works of St. Cyril in Migne. Cf. Bardy, art. cit., 304. 

*Ibid., 8-10, 1425-33. 

*Ibid., 10, 1432. 

‘Ibid, 8, 10, 15, 1425-8, 1428-32, 1444. 

‘Ibid., 20, 1452-6; Reprehensio XII Capit., 4, P.G. 76, 412. 

* Bazaar of Heracleides (Ed. Driver-Hodgson), Oxford, 1925, p. 63. 

7 De Incarnatione, P.G. 66, 980. 

8 De Incarnatione, 10, P.G. 75, 1433. Cf. Nestorius, loc. cit.; Theodore, De 
Incarnatione, 991. 

* Reprehensio, 10, P.G. 76, 436 f£. Date of composition is 431. 

1° Nestorius, Heracleides, p. 214; Theodore, Im Luc. 4: 1, P.G. 66, 720-1; De 


Incarnatione 15, P.G. 66, 991-2. 
11 Jo. 1: 14. 
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as far as we can see—to contemplate the possibility of sin for Christ 
is not without some significance. It entitles us to say that he is 
more alive—we shall not say to the divinity of Christ, but to the 
meaning of the divine in Christ than was either Theodore or Nes- 
torius. In this light it is interesting to compare Theodoret’s reference, 
quoted above, to Christ’s growth in perfection through obedience 
to the divine will, which occurs in his reply to the tenth anathema 
of St. Cyril, as a comment on Hebr. 5: 8, with his later handling 
of the same passage in his commentary on the Epistle. There he 
says simply that the perfecting of Christ refers to his Resurrection 
and transition to immortality, and takes the words “learned 
obedience by the things he suffered” as an “‘ hyperbolical ”’ state- 
ment by the Apostle, since in reality Christ was obedient before He 
suffered... Here we find an even more sensitive awareness of the 
implications of the union of the Word with a human nature, an 
even greater care to dissociate any idea of imperfection from the 
assumed nature. We have here a clear indication that Theodoret’s 
thought, in the course of his theological career, underwent a certain 
development which removed him some degrees further from the 
most dangerous of the positions adopted by Theodore and Nestorius. 
Whether or not that development freed him—if he needed to be 
freed—from the fundamental weakness of the Antiochene position, 
is something that remains to be determined. 


II 


Turning now to Theodoret’s explicit teaching on the unity of 
person in Christ, we find that he vigorously professes his belief in 
that unity. Christ, he says, is both God and man ;* He is one 
Son since the Word and the man are one and the same. “ Let 
no one speak of the Word, the divine Son, separately, after the 
union,” he writes, ‘‘ nor of the Son who is man, separately ; but let 
him understand that both are one and the same.”* Elsewhere 
he writes: ‘‘ And we confess that the same one (tdév avrrév) is both 
God and man, for the idea of the union has so taught us.”* Christ 


1 In Hebr. 5: 8, P.G. 82, 712-3. Date of composition is between 435 and 449. 
Cf. Montalverne, op. cit., p. 23; Bardy, art. cit., 309-11. 

*Graecarum affectionum curatio, 6, P.G. 83, 985. 

* Expositio rectae confessionis, 12, P.G. 6, 1229-32. This work was formerly 
attributed to St. Justin Martyr. Cf. Montalverne, op. cit., pp. 35-7 ; Lebon, “‘ Restitu- 
tions & Théodoret de Cyr,” Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, XXVI, 1930, pp. 523-60. 

* Reprehensio, 8, P.G. 76, 428. 
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therefore is but one prosopon or person.! This word is one of four 
technical terms used by Theodoret in the context of the Incarnation. 
The others are physis, ousia and hypostasis. The two former terms 
mean “‘nature”’ and “essence ”’ respectively,2 and so Theodoret 
expresses the traditional doctrine that there are in Christ real 
Godhead and real manhood by the phrases “two pfyseis’’® and 
“two ousiai.”* He also uses the phrase “two hypostaseis.”> It 
seems clear that Aypostasis for Theodoret conveys the idea of real 
and true existence,* and so when he says that there are “two 
hypostaseis ”’ in Christ, he means that there are two distinct realities. 
There remains the term prosopon. What idea had Theodoret in 
mind when he said that Christ was but “‘ one prosopon”’ ? It would 
be a mistake to conclude immediately that he had in mind an idea 
identical with our philosophical concept of person, i.e. an independ- 
ent subject of attribution. Prosopon was undoubtedly the ordinary 
term used by Theodoret,’ as also by Theodore* and Nestorius,*® 
to refer to the individual person, and as such brought with it the 
idea of real concrete unity. But it was not attended by any clearly- 
defined concept of ontological independence. It placed the emphasis 
rather on the person as he appeared to the onlooker.!® 

It has been suggested that the modern idea which comes closest 
to the Antiochene concept of prosopon is that of “ personality ” 
in the modern, psychological sense of that term." The suggestion 
is undoubtedly a valuable one as showing the direction in which 
we should adjust our philosophical concept of person, with its 
clear-cut metaphysical character, in order to arrive at an under- 
standing of what prosopon meant for the Antiochenes. We should 
bear in mind, however, that the word was used by them in contexts 


1Ibid., 3, 404. 

2Cf. Prestige, God in Patristic Thought, London, 1936, pp. 162 ff. 

* Ep. 130, P.G. 83, 1345. 

* De Incarnatione, 9, P.G. 75, 1428. . 

5 Reprehensio, 3, P.G. 76, 404. 

* Thus he says that light is distinguished from darkness in that the latter has 
not an Aypostasis (ob yép Uptotnxev, dvutrdcTatov St xXpfiua tori), Quaestio 7 in 
Genes., P.G. 80, 88. Cf. R. V. Sellers, The Council of Chalcedon, London, 1953, 
p. 138, n. 7. 

7E.g. Evanistes, 3, P.G. 83, 236 (avr&v t&v mpoodtoev). 

*E.g. Commentary on the Eucharist, ed. Mingana, Cambridge, 1933, pp.113f. 

* E.g. Heracleides, pp. 132, 133 (‘‘those prosopa who were taking the place of those 
who were absent from the Council "’), 233 (“‘ for ‘is the same’ indicates one and 
the same prosopon ’’). 

1 Cf. Loofs, Nestorius and his place in the history of Christian doctrine, Cambridge, 
1914, pp. 76f.; A. Grillmeier, ‘‘ Vorbereitung der Formel von Chalkedon,” in 
Das Konzil von Chalkedon, I, pp. 187f. 

1 Amann, art. cit., 152, '‘ disons que le prosopon designe l'ensemble des qualités 
individuelles.” 
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where in ordinary non-philosophical parlance to-day the word 
“person” would be employed rather than “ personality ” with its 
pronounced psychological nuances. If then we agree to accept 
“ personality” as representing the meaning of prosopon for the 
Antiochenes, we must not exclude from its connotation the idea of 
the concrete unity of an individual rational being—an idea which 
can scarcely be absent whenever a person is considered as a distinct 
and separate individual, even though he be considered primarily 
from the psychological point of view. It may even be more clearly 
present to consciousness when the phrase “ one prosopon”’ is used 
for the express purpose of excluding the division of the natures 
in Christ, as in the following quotation from Theodoret : “If therefore 
each nature is perfect, but both have come together to form the 
same unit (és avd), the form of God assuming the form of the 
servant, it is right to confess one prosopon, one Son and one Christ.” ! 
Here “ one prosopon ’”’ has the same meaning as one Son : the idea 
of the substantial unity of a rational being, if not the dominant 
one, is nevertheless certainly present. To say that Christ is but one 
prosopon means therefore, for Theodoret, that the ‘“ personality” 
which results from the combination and harmonious blending of 
divine and human qualities in Christ is a single concrete being, possess- 
ing a unity no less real than that of any other person, except that 
in Him there are two real and distinct natures. 


III 


There is no question then but that Theodoret firmly intended to 
preserve the unity of person in Christ, and that he had in mind 
real unity of being. Nevertheless it is extremely difficult to reconcile 
with this position Theodoret’s language concerning the human 
nature. In common with Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore and Nestorius 
he often refers to the human nature in concrete rather than abstract 
terms, describing it as ‘‘ the man,” “‘ the assumed man,” “ the Son 
the man.”? While language such as this can be paralleled in the 
writings of many illustrious teachers in both the Eastern and the 
Western Church, its habitual use by an author gives grounds for 
suspecting that he does not grasp the dependent character of the 
human nature in relation to the Word in Christ. In Theodoret’s 


1 Reprehensio, 3, P.G. 76, 404. 


* De Incarnatione, 11, 30, P.G. 75, 1430, 1472; Expositio rectae confessionis, 
12, P.G. 6, 1229. 
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case this suspicion is confirmed by his regular practice of predicating 
human attributes of the human nature as if it were an independent 
subject of attribution. The following quotation from his reply to 
the tenth Anathema of St. Cyril illustrates this rather well : 


Who is it that lived with godly fear and offered supplication with 
strong crying and tears, not able to save himself but appealing to him 
that is able to save him and asking to be spared from death ? Not God 
the Word... It is on the contrary that which was assumed by him of 
the seed of David, mortal, passible and afraid of death ; although this 
itself afterwards destroyed the power of death through union with the 
God who had assumed it ; that which walked through all righteousness . . . 
But no one holding the right faith would call the unmade, God the Word 
co-eternal with the Father, a creature; but on the contrary, him of 
David’s seed who being free from all sin was made our high priest and 
victim . . . . having in himself the Word. . .””? 


This passage, which is typical of many in the De Incarnatione, 
makes it clear that in Theodoret’s concept of the Incarnate Word, 
the divine and human natures are accorded an equal status as 
subjects of attribution for their- respective properties. We are also 
tempted to conclude that each is looked on as an independent 
subject or subsisting nature. Here, however, we must recall that 
Theodoret was able to think of the person of Christ as endowed 
with the real unity of an individual prosopon. We can scarcely 
conceive how he could have done so if his idea of the human nature 
was accompanied by any pronounced concept of subsistence. It 
is nevertheless true that, when thinking and writing of the human 
nature as the subject of its own attributes, his idea of it could 
have approached our idea of a subsisting nature, while lacking the 
clear outlines of that concept. It is apparently only along lines 
such as these that we can hope to reach a solution of the problem 
of Theodoret’s Christology—the problem of reconciling his concept 
of Christ’s unity with his failure to grasp the dependent character 
of the human nature. The theory of a human nature vaguely con- 
ceived as subsisting is certainly in harmony with what has already 
been said concerning Theodoret’s mental image of a prosopon. In 
that concept external appearances and psychological qualities 
occupied a large place, thereby impeding the mind from penetrating 
to any clear idea of ontological independence. The same considera- 
tion is applicable—perhaps even with greater force—to Theodoret’s 
concept of the human nature considered as the subject of its own 


1 Reprehensio, 10, P.G. 76, 436 f. 
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attributes. In all this problem the dominant ideas for Theodoret 
were those of real existence, the distinction of two perfect natures, 
and real unity visibly expressed in the striking harmony of divine 
and human qualities in Christ. In so far as the idea of subsistence 
was present it was not clearly distinguished from that of real ex- 
istence of a concrete nature. Expressed in other terms this means 
that the idea of ‘‘ ownership’”—for us the key concept where unity 
of person is concerned—was very much attenuated in Theodoret. 
In his mind, “‘ to own,” “ to possess as an ultimate subject,’’ was 
not clearly distinguished from the idea ‘‘to be the immediate 
source or principle of.’” Thus while he accords to the human nature 
a similar position to that of the Word—a position which, viewed 
from a truly metaphysical point of view and in its logical implica- 
tions, is incompatible with unity of person in Christ—he can still in 
his own mind think of Christ as a real quasi-substantial unity of two 
individual, distinct natures. 

A point of considerable interest in regard to Theodoret’s use of 
concrete terms to describe the human nature is that it is confined 
to the earlier years of his theological career. In the years immediately 
following the Nestorian controversy, at a date which cannot be 
determined exactly, Theodoret abandoned this usage.! Does this 
mean that somewhere about the year 433 Theodoret’s thought con- 
cerning the human nature underwent a radical change ? This was 
the theory adopted by Bertram? in his study of Theodoret’s Christ- 
ology, but it harmonizes ill with Theodoret’s declared conviction 
that his earlier thought is completely in line with that of his later 
years.* The abandoning of the concrete terms is sufficiently ex- 
plained by two other factors, neither of which involves a funda- 
mental change in Theodoret’s position. In the first place, we can 
understand how a desire to preserve doctrinal peace, which would 
certainly be in accordance with Theodoret’s character, would lead 
him to abstain from a usage which St. Cyril found so objectionable. 
There is also evidence of another factor, which may indeed have 
been the decisive one, namely, that Theodoret, through a study of 
the writings of St. Cyril, came to recognize the ambiguity of con- 
crete terms when applied to Christ’s human nature. These reasons 
are sufficient to explain the change in Theodoret’s language. They 
are, moreover, the only acceptable ones, since the hypothesis of 


+Cf. M. Richard, ‘‘ Notes sur l’évolution doctrinale de Théodoret,’”’ Revue des 
sciences philosophiques et théologiques, XXV, 1936, p. 471. 


2 Op. * pp. 110-26. Ep. 109, P.G. 83, 1304; Ep. 62, ibid., 1265 
‘Cf. M. Ri ard, art. cit., pp. 472 ff. 
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a radical change of thought cannot be sustained. It is excluded 
not only by the express declaration of Theodoret himself, but also 
by the fact that even in his later works we still find independent 
predication with regard to the human nature. In his Commentary 
on Hebrews, for example, which was composed after the year 435 
and in which the human nature is not referred to in concrete terms, 
we find the following : “‘ He (i.e. St. Paul) shows that God the Word 
made perfect the nature he had received. The assumed nature is 
the author of our salvation. For when it had risen from the dead it 
procured the resurrection for us all.”! What most clearly demon- 
strates, however, that Theodoret’s thought remained essentially 
unaltered, despite his abandoning of the concrete descriptions of 
the human nature, is his unchanged attitude to the “communication 
of idioms.” To this most instructive aspect of Theodoret’s Christ- 
ology we shall now turn our attention. 


IV 


The theological basis for the ‘“‘ communication of idioms,” by 
which both divine and human properties are predicated of one 
person, named from either nature, is that the person of the Word, 
existing from eternity in the divine nature, has made its own the 
human nature with all its attributes. It is for this reason that 
Catholic theology defends such propositions as: God was born, 
suffered, died, etc., or: Mary is the Mother of God (Qotdxos). 
Theodoret, one can see immediately, fails to grasp this principle. 
He is never at ease in the presence of such statements. He admits 
that they can be justified ‘‘ because of the union,’? because the 
“temple,” of which alone the human attributes can truly be pre- 
dicated, is united to God.* It is true that from about the year 448 
onwards he accepts the title ‘“ theotokos”’ without qualification,‘ 
but he had for long insisted on the need for adding “‘ anthropotokos.”’ 
In the early work De Incarnatione he had written: ‘‘ We confess 
that . . . the holy Virgin is called by the teachers of our religion 
Mother of God and Mother of the man: the latter in as much as 
she has given birth by nature to him who has the likeness of a 
servant ; the former in as much as the form of a servant has united 

1 In Heby. 2: 10, P.G. 82, 693. 

2 olxoioupévns 51a thy Evwow ta twottpota. Reprehensio, 12, P.G. 76, 449. 


* Ibid., 1, 393. 
‘Ep. 83, P.G. 83, 1269, 1273. 
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to it the form of God.”! Even in the period after the death of 
St. Cyril, for some time he considered it necessary to qualify 
“ theotokos,” if not by “ anthropotokos,” at least by some equiv- 
alent phrase.? 

Theodoret’s final admission of “ theotokos ” without qualification 
cannot be interpreted to mean that he had now come to realize 
that the person of Christ was the identical person of the Word. 
Such an interpretation is excluded by his consistent refusal to 
admit such expressions as: God suffered, God the Word suffered.* 
The explanation of his final admission of ‘“‘ theotokos ” without any 
explanatory comment seems to be that he considered that in dis- 
cussing such questions as the suffering and death of Christ he had 
made his position quite clear, namely, that the human attributes 
cannot in strict accuracy be referred to God. The question of 
“theotokos ’’ was a delicate one, since it had been the point on 
which Nestorius had been condemned and had by his imprudence 
brought the Antiochene theology under suspicion. Theodoret 
therefore will confess ‘‘ theotokos ’’ without qualification when the 
old charge of Nestorianism is pressed against him by Dioscorus. 
There was another reason too why “ theotokos” was in a class 
apart : it affected the honour of the Blessed Virgin, a consideration 
which seems to have played its part in persuading Theodoret to 
accept it without qualification.‘ Finally, is it not likely that as the 
Monophysite controversy developed Theodoret would have per- 
ceived that the real danger of misinterpretation did not lie in the 
word “ theotokos ’’, but in such statements as “‘ God suffered, was 
crucified, tasted death” etc. ? Viewed as possible sources of mis- 
understanding, there was indeed a somewhat subtle but distinctly 
perceptible difference between these latter phrases and ‘‘ theotokos.” 
To describe Mary as “ theotokos ” was merely to express a certain 
relationship between her and Christ, and came very near to being 
a simple statement of Christ’s divinity. On the other hand, the 
immediate effect produced on the mind by the statement that God 
had suffered was an association of the two ideas, ‘‘ God ” and 
“ suffering,” rather than the idea that Christ was God. Hence 
propositions of this kind were to be avoided, that is to say, 
absolute accuracy of statement was to be preserved when speaking of 
the human attributes concerned. For Theodoret such accuracy 
meant that they could be predicated only of the human nature. 
He had not, even at this stage, come to view the Incarnation from 


1 De Incarnatione, 35, P.G. 75, 1477. 7 Ep. 16, P.G. 83, 1193. 
* Evanistes, 3, P.G. 83, 221. * Ep. 151, P.G. 83, 1429. 
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the point of view of the identity of person in Christ and the Word : 
that truth was still effectively, if not completely, outside his mental 
horizons. 


Vv 


Had Theodoret then, it is pertinent to ask, strayed in some 
degree from the traditional line of thought on the Incarnation ? 
When one compares his position with that of earlier witnesses to 
tradition, one will find it difficult to deny that he had. That every- 
thing in the human nature of Christ belonged to God the Word 
and therefore could be predicated of Him was an integral part of 
the Christian tradition from the beginning. It was from this 
principle that there developed, through Athanasius and the Cappa- 
docians to St. Cyril and the post-Chalcedonian theologians, the 
doctrine that the principle of personality in the God-man was to 
be found in the Word, and the further conclusion, elaborated by 
Leontius of Byzantium in the sixth century, that the human nature 
existed not of itself but in the hypostasis of the Word.? Prior to 
the fourth century there is no trace of hesitation in predicating 
human attributes of God the Word. The rise of the Apollinarian 
heresy, however, which denied the existence of a human intellect 
in Christ, recognizing the Logos as the sole principle of His in- 
tellectual activity, caused the ‘‘ communication of idioms” to be 
viewed with some suspicion. This was especially true at Antioch 
where the integrity of Christ’s human nature was constantly to 
the fore. In the Antiochene milieu the predication of human 
attributes of God the Word gradually came to be recognized as 
the characteristic stock-in-trade of Apollinarian and other Mono- 
physite writers. In their anxiety to prevent the integrity and 
distinct character of Christ’s manhood from being lost sight of, 
however, many of the Antiochenes—there are exceptions*—lost 


1Cf. Tixeront, op. cit., I, pp. 144 ff., pp. 271 ff. Striking examples of the use 
of the ‘“‘ communication of idioms” by early writers are: “ the blood of God,” 
St. Ignatius of Antioch, Ad. Ephes., 1, 1, P.G. 5, 644 ; ‘‘ ipsum Verbum Dei incarna- 
tum suspensum est super lignum,” St. Irenaeus, Adv. Haeres., 5, 18, 1, P.G. 7, 
ie ; “ the blood of the Logos,’® Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, 3, 2, 19, P.G. 

, 409. 

2 Leontius, Contra Nestor. et Eutych, P.G. 86, 1269-1396 ; Contra Severum, P.G. 
86, 1901-6. Cf. Tixeront, ‘‘ Les concepts de ‘ nature’ et de ‘ personne’ dans les 
Péres et les Ecrivains ecclésiastiques des V et VI Siécles,” in Mélanges de Patrologie, 
Paris, 1921, pp. 211 ff. 

* Notably St. John Chrysostom. 
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sight of the real meaning of the truth expressed in the ‘‘ communica- 
tion of idioms.” 

This was the heritage Theodoret received from his master 
Theodore, and it fully explains his refusal to predicate human 
attributes of God the Word. An essential part of the truth of the 
Incarnation doctrine had been in some measure obscured in the 
tradition he received. It might perhaps be best described as the 
primacy of the divine in Christ, in the sense that Christ was God 
who took to Himself and made His own a human nature, not a 
man united, in however real a concrete unity of being, to God. 
Hence he failed to appreciate properly the all-embracing and 
immediate dominion of the divine Person in relation to the 
human attributes, and was always intellectually at a loss in the 
face of such expressions as ‘‘ God was born, suffered, died, etc.” 
While he could not but see the basis for such statements, viz. that 
the man who was born, suffered and died was truly God, he could 
neither explain nor clearly perceive how such an idea was con- 
sistent with the fact that it was not the divine nature that had 
undergone these human experiences. 

The reason for this failure was Theodoret’s inability to distinguish 
—at any rate at the level of articulate conscious ideas—between 
the Word of God under the aspect of person and under the aspect 
of nature, just as he was unable to make a similar distinction in 
regard to the human nature. Thus his concept of the Incarnate 
Word was a “ symmetrical” one’—two natures juxtaposed (and 
of course united in one prosopon), without the idea of the meta- 
physical dependence of the human nature on the divine. This 
idea had been placed beyond his grasp by the considerable weaken- 
ing, within the School of Antioch, of the traditional affirmations 
concerning the human experiences of the Word. 


VI 


It may well be, of course, that Theodoret, as the influence of 
various factors played on him with the passage of time, came nearer 
to a true appreciation of the traditional ‘‘ communication of idioms,” 
and was led to some less confused, though still unclear, idea of the 
distinction between nature and person. It is certainly true, as we 
have seen, that in his later years he arrived at a fuller awareness 


1 The phrase is Fr. Grillmeier’s, art. cit., p. 189. 
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of the prerogatives of the human nature, a development which 
may not be unconnected with a deeper realization of what has been 
referred to above as the primacy of the divine in Christ. It is possible 
too that his deliberate eschewal of concrete terms as descriptions of 
Christ’s human nature may have, by some subtle influence of lang- 
uage upon thought, led him to a dim perception of a difference, 
from the point of view of independence of being, between the human 
nature and the Word. Finally, the decision of his mature years to 
accept without qualification the term “ theotokos,” and—as we may 
reasonably suppose, especially since he appears to have become in 
the end quite at home with this description of Our Lady, simpliciter’ 
—the resultant fuller acclimitization in his mind of the idea under- 
lying this term, may have enabled him to catch a glimpse of an 
explanation for his great problem : how to reconcile the transcend- 
ence of the Godhead with the attribution of human properties to the 
Logos. Such a vision however can only have been fleeting and un- 
certain, for Theodoret’s problem, as far as available evidence goes, 
remained with him to the end. 

This, I think, remains true despite the foregoing indications of 
development in his thought and despite one or two other con- 
siderations which might suggest that he finally arrived at, or came 
very near to, an understanding of the formal identity of the person 
of Christ with the person of the Word. There is for instance the 
fact that he could not only accept the “‘ one hypostasis”’ of the 
Chalcedonian definition but even defend it as meaning “ one proso- 
pon”, by an appeal to the use of Aypostasis in Trinitarian 
terminology.2 This idea of comparing the terminology of the 
Incarnation with that of the Trinity was indeed a happy one, 
which later theologians were to take up and develop to advantage, 
but we cannot argue from Theodoret’s words that he identified the 
hypostasis of Christ with that of the Word : he appears to have made 
the point merely as an illustration of how hypostasis could mean 
prosopon. Nor have we any clear evidence of a new stage of develop- 
ment in Theodoret’s statement that the “ body” is not that of 
anyone other than, the Only-begotten Son of God, since “ it does 
not indicate (émBeixvvoi) any other prosopon but the Only-begotten 
himself who put on our nature.” This statement appears to be 
no more than an affirmation of the traditional Antiochene position 

1Cf. Ep. 83, P.G. 83, 1273, ‘‘ whoever does not call the holy Virgin ‘ theotokos,’ 
may he be deprived of hope in Christ.” 

* Ep. ad Joannem Aeg., Patrologia Orientalis, XIII, 190-1. Cf. M. Richard, “ La 


lettre de Théodoret 4 Jean d’ Egées,”” Rev. Sc. Ph. Th., II 1941-2, pp. 420 ff. 
3 Ep. 145, P.G. 83, 1389. 
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(to which Theodoret would have at all times fully assented) that 
Christ was not a different Son from the Word ; it does not therefore 
bring him any nearer to a formal identification of the person of 
Christ with the person of the Word.! 

Because he failed to make this identification, Theodoret’s Christ- 
ology never came to its due perfection. Even apart from making 
this identification consciously, however, he could still have avoided 
the Nestorian tendency, if he had been able to keep in view the 
metaphysical dependence of the human nature on the Word. The 
least one can say is that he did not do so sufficiently, because of a 
defect in the particular tradition in which he was formed. 

One cannot then, it seems, recognize any deep line of division 
between Theodoret and Nestorius on the subject of the unity of 
person in Christ. That there were at all times important points of 
difference between them is nevertheless true ; it is even possible 
that by the time of the Council of Chalcedon a fairly wide divergence 
had developed. On that point, however, one’s judgment will depend 
on the significance one attaches to the doctrinal development of 
Theodoret discussed above, and also, of course, on the exact position 
one assigns to Nestorius at the time of the Council of Ephesus and 
on possible developments of that position between Ephesus and 
Chalcedon. That, however, is a separate question, with many 
difficulties of its own. 


KEVIN MCNAMARA 


‘ Fr. Grillmeier (art. cit., p. 190) thinks we should interpret the above statement, 
together with the assertion (Ep. 146, P.G. 83, 1393) that Jesus Christ is not a person 
other than the Son completing the Trinity, as indicating a distinct advance by 
Theodoret towards an appreciation of the true position of the Logos in Christ. 
The reference to the Trinity, however, to what was no more than 
a traditional Antiochene position. We find the statement exactly paralleled in 
Theodore (‘‘ Quomodo itaque possibile est quartam personam su has addere 
illam quae assumpta est servi formam ?” Ep. ad Artemium, P.G. 66, 1012), and so 
it can scarcely represent a personal development in Theodoret. In regard to the 
statement that the body belongs to the Word, we can, I think, find a parallel for 
it in one of Theodoret’s early works, where he speaks of the “ form of God ” appropri- 
ating the sufferings because of the union (Reprehensio, 12, P.G. 76, 449. See above 
p. 323, n. 2.). 
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THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 


In a previous article some account was given of the Qumran 
scrolls and of the organization, beliefs and customs of the community 
responsible for them.! The general conclusion was drawn that Chris- 
tianity did not owe its origins to this sect. Still, one could not fail 
to remark a number of points of contact between the ideas and 
language of the scrolls and those of the New Testament, and the 
problem remains—to what extent were the New Testament writers, 
even Our Lord Himself, influenced by, conscious of, the writings 
and beliefs of the sectaries? Or, to say the least, what new light 
do the Qumran documents shed on the general Jewish background 
of the Gospels and the rest of the New Testament ? 

Resemblances between the New Testament and the Qumran 
writings should not, indeed, surprise us. For one thing, it is only 
to be expected that there will be certain likenesses between two 
such organized religious bodies as the community of Qumran and 
the Church of the New Law, both of them “ seeking ”’ the true God 
and striving to be perfect, each in its own way. Both owed much 
to the Old Testament, and drew upon it as a common source. Need 
we repeat that the revelation of the New Testament was not, so to 
speak, built up on a vacuum ? The Almighty did not make use of a 
new language, a language from heaven, to convey the mysteries 
of the Christian faith. Christ said truly, ‘‘ I am not come to destroy 
the Law and the Prophets, but to fulfil” (Matt. 5: 17)—the Old 
Testament basis was there, its language was used, though with a 
fullness of new meaning ; its revelation was supplemented with new 
and deeper mysteries, its moral law perfected, the material types 
of its legislation and cult were fulfilled in the Church of the New 
Law with its divinely-constituted hierarchy and sacramental system, 
deriving its efficacy from the one perfect oblation of the cross. 
Contemporary Judaism, too, sheds much light on the preaching of 
Christ and the apostolic writings ; Strack and Billerbeck were able 
to fill four volumes with material illustrative of the New Testament 
from Jewish traditions later collected in the Talmud and Midrashim.* 
Even the apocryphal writings of the Old Testament, which were 


1TRISH THEOL. ny XXII (1955), pp. 214-30. 
* Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch (4 vols., 1922-8). 
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held in great favour by the sectaries, were not without their influence. 
It is well known that St. Jude in his epistle, written in the sixties 
of the first century, quotes the apocryphal Book of Henoch (vy, 
14-15), and possibly, too, the Assumption of Moses (v. 9). Certain 
of these writings were well known among the early Christians, to 
such an extent that they freely interpolated them.’ In fact, scholars 
have long ago indicated the points of contact that exist between the 
Apocrypha and the New Testament, or, for that matter, between 
Essenism and Christianity.” 


POINTS OF CONTACT : ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICES 


In comparing the scrolls and the New Testament, one might 
simply take the inspired writings in sequence and indicate the more 
obvious parallels. Yet this method has its disadvantages, one of 
which is the danger of mistaking verbal resemblances for funda- 
mental similarities and even dependence of ideas. A better approach, 
without altogether discarding the question of historical succession, 
is to proceed by way of subject-matter, examining the supposed 
similarities under such heads as organization, piety, moral teaching, 
doctrine and religious philosophy.® 

In the first place, some interesting points of contact have been 
indicated between the organization and common practices of the 


1 This is true especially of the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs and of Henoch. 
The influence of Jubilees and the Testaments on the Qumran documents and especially: 
the Damascus Document is also incontestable : cf. J. T. Milik, in Rev. Bibl., LXII 
(1955), pp. 297-8 and F. M. Braun, ibid., pp. 5-6, note. 

* Between the Testaments and the Joannine literature, the following verbal 
likenesses have been noted: concepts of light and darkness, of truth and lying, 
“* eternal life,” ‘‘ true judgment,” ‘' living water,”’ “ spirit of truth ” ; cf. E. Stauffer 
Die Theologie des Neuen Testaments, pp. 318-21 (Stuttgart, 1947), cited by Braun, 
loc. cit. 

* This is the method adopted by Coppens in his brief but excellent survey, Les 
Documents du Desert de Juda et les Origines du Christianisme (Anal. Lovan.. Bibl. 
Orient., ser. II, fasc. 41, 1953). It may be of interest here to note the points of 
contact between Qumran and the New Testament drawn up by Professor W. Baum- 
gartner, an independent scholar of considerable standing. Among the resemblances 
he lists : esteem for the Old Testament and “‘ midrashic interpretation ’’ ; condemna- 
tion of divorce ; elaborate lists of sins ; instructions for fraternal correction ; com- 
munity of property ; doctrine of a suffering Messiah ; rites of Baptism and Sacred 
Repast ; sense of separation from the world ; dualism (esp. St. John and St. Paul) ; 
spiritual cult ; two characteristic expressions, ‘‘ body of flesh’ and “‘ flesh of sin.” 
Among the differences he notes the following aspects of the Qumran sect : pre- 
ponderant role of priests and levites ; effaced role of women and children ; excessive 
legalism ; charity restricted to members of the sect. A final difference lies in the 
all-important Christian teaching on the person of Jesus. (‘‘ Die Bedeutung der 
Hohlenfunde aus Paldstina fur die Theologie,”” Schweiz. Theol. Rundschau, XXIV 
ng - 49-63 ; summarized by J. Coppens, Eph. Theol. Lov., XXX (1954), 
pp. -4). 
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Qumran sect and those of the early Christian communities, especially 
those of Jerusalem and Judea. “In the Christian Church, just as 
in the Essene Church,” writes M. Dupont-Sommer, “ the essential 
rite is the sacred meal, whose ministers are the priests. Here and 
there at the head of each community there is the overseer, the 
“bishop.” And the ideal of both Churches is essentially that of 
unity, communion in love—even going so far as the sharing of 
common property.’ 

Most striking perhaps, and a practice for which no certain Old 
Testament parallel can be adduced, is that of community of poss- 
essions which obtained, for some time at all events, in the infant 
Church in Jerusalem. It was a practice linked with a spirit of 
brotherly love not unlike that of the sectaries : “‘ now the multitude 
of believers were of one heart and one soul, and not one of them 
said that anything he possessed was his own, but they had all things 
in common .. . and all that believed were together and had all 
things in common. Their possessions and goods they sold and divided 
them to all, according as everyone had need.” (Acts 4:32 and 2: 
44-5). The picture is completed by the trait of continuing stead- 
fast in the apostles’ teaching, and in the fellowship, in the breaking 
of bread and common prayer (Acts 2 : 42). There is no need to stress 
the similarities with the Qumran community as described in our 
previous article ; the very word “‘ yahad ’”’ (community), as Dupont- 
Sommer and others have pointed out, evokes the idea of the Christian 
koinonia (fellowship) of Acts, the Pauline Epistles and St. John’s 
first Epistle.2 Professor Coppens does not hesitate to suggest, 
apropos of the community of possessions, the hypothesis that certain 
of the sectaries were among the early Christian converts and in- 
troduced some of their practices into the new communities.® 

This is certainly possible, but I do not think it likely. For one 
thing, as noted in my previous article, the sect continued in its 
strict isolation, and the jealous guardianship of its writings, beliefs 
and practices till the time of the Jewish Revolt of A.D. 66-70. 
Even if we grant, as some do, the possibility of indirect influence 
by way of diffusion of ideas,‘ there are notable differences, both as 
regards practice and spirit, between the Jerusalem Church and the 
Qumran people over this question of community of property, as 


1 The Dead Sea Scrolls (Eng. trans., 1952), p. 99. See also S. E. Johnson : “ The 
Dead Sea Manual of Discipline and the Jerusalem Church of Acts” in Zeit. Alt. 
Wiss., LXVI (1954), pp. 106-20. 

*The Dead Sea Scrolis, p. 46. 

*Op. cit., p. 29. 

* The Essenes, so Josephus and Philo tell us, were known to travel about Palestine, 
and colonies existed in various places. 
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indeed over other practices which seem alike. In the Jerusalem 
Church, it seems to have been a question of immovable goods, 
houses, land etc. (cf. Acts 4: 34 and the cases of Barnabas and 
Ananias and Sapphira, 4: 36 and 5: 1 ff.) There was nothing 
compulsory about it, as St. Peter explained to Ananias (Acts 5: 4). 
It seems to have been simply a transient phase of the first com- 
munities, which owed its origin to that initial fervour that strove 
to practise to the full the counsels of Our Lord regarding poverty 
and detachment. This does not, of course, exclude a practical 
objective, viz., to relieve poverty and want among the lower classes 
of converts. At Qumran, it was a question of all one’s possessions 
and salary, something of strict obligation for all who undertook 
the oath of the New Alliance. The practical purpose of the common 
fund, according to the Damascus Document, was not to meet the 
general needs of the community so much as to have a kind of “ social 
security ” fund to provide for the old, the sick and the infirm, in a 
word, for all unable to work and thus chargeable to the community.! 
The source and spirit of the practice differed from that of the 
Christian Church—it arose, not so much from the generous practice 
of a revealed counsel, as from the fundamental exclusiveness of the 
sect. The sectaries’ possessions—even as their very persons and 
talents—must be effectively separated and withdrawn from the im- 
pure goods of those outside, so as to mark them off from the “ sons 
of iniquity.” 

Similarly, as we shall realize more fully later, the “ fellowship,” 
the mutual love of the first Christians, differed in spirit from that 
of the sectaries, who undertook to “love all the sons of light,” 
while yet “ hating all the sons of darkness.”’ For the origin of the 
common prayers and blessings of the early Jewish converts, whether 
in the Temple or in their own houses, we need not look beyond the 
ordinary practices of contemporary Judaism. 

What of the sacred repast, which seems to have been the principal 
common religious practice of the Qumran community and which, 
among the Essenes, so Josephus tells us, took the place of the ritual 
banquet in the Temple? Had it any relation to the Christian 
“ breaking of bread ” (Acts 2: 42) which, so we read in the Epistle 
to the Corinthians, frequently took the form of a common meal, 
a “‘ love-feast ” (agape), followed by the celebration of the Euchar- 
ist ? Here again there is a Jewish basis for the holding of meals in 
common, in a spirit of fraternal charity, meals that were more or 


*Cf. CDC, XIV, 12 ff. 
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less sacred in character.1_ The practice is attested in the Jewish 
world at large, quite apart from Qumran and the Essenes. Yet 
there, of course, the resemblance ceases—there is no parity between 
the “‘ Table of the Lord”’ which “ shows forth the death of the 
Lord till He come” (1 Cor. 10: 21 and 11: 26) and the common 
meals whether of the sectaries or of other Jewish groups. 

There is no real parity, either, between Baptism, the rite of 
Christian initiation, preached and administered from the first Pente- 
cost, and the ablutions and purifications of the Qumran sect. The 
“Rule ’” has much to say of the various “ lustrations ’”—bathing, 
whether in river or cistern, washing, sprinkling—and attributes a 
certain purificatory value to them: the man who refuses to enter 
the Alliance “‘ may not be purified by expiations or washed by 
lustral waters ; may not be sanctified in the pools and in the rivers, 
nor purified by any water which washes. He will remain un- 
clan...’ Yet it is abundantly clear that there is no ex opere 
operato efficacy attached to these rites. None of them is of any 
use to the man who refuses to take the oath of the Alliance. He 
who does enter will be inwardly purified only gradually, through 
continued fidelity to the precepts of the Alliance, though complete 
purification, in body and spirit, will be realized only at the Day 
of Judgment, by direct act of God.* 

What of the religious superiors of the Qumran community ? The 
head of the community, in all probability a priest, is designated by 
titles—Mebagger, Pagid—which have the same fundamental mean- 
ing of “ overseer,” “ superintendent ” as the word episkopos used 
to designate the chief of the Christian churches. He is teacher and 
ruler, examines and admits new members, governs, judges, presides, 
sees to money matters. He must love his subjects “‘ as a father loves 
his children ’’ and must bear “ all their sorrows as does a shepherd 
for his flock ”’ lest ‘‘ any be oppressed or overburdened in the con- 
gregation.’’¢ 

Many of these resemblances might be expected in the nature of 
things in the case of religous communities. Moreover, surface 
resemblance often conceals fundamental differences. The Qumran 
leaders were teachers inculcating a ‘‘ knowledge ” and “ wisdom ” 
which turned around the revelation and events of the Old Testament, 
and the so-called ‘‘ mysteries” of the sect, chiefly allegorical and 

1Cf. Vermés: LesManuscrits du désert de Juda, pp. 53-7. It is a question of 
small groups or cliques known as Haburoth. Chiefly preoccupied with the quest 
for greater ritual purity, their members met together for a kind of sacred meal, after 


the pattern of the Passover meal and the priestly meals in the Temple. 
21 QS, Ill, 4. 31 QS, IV, 20-2 and III, 6-12. *CDC, XIII, 7-10. 
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often far-fetched interpretations of Scripture, peculiarities of calen- 
dar, community rites and practices.1_ The apostles were “‘ witnesses” 
to the unique facts of the coming, life, teaching, death and especially 
resurrection of Jesus, Messiah and Son of God. They were, as St. 
Paul tells us, “ ministers of Christ and dispensers of the mysteries 
of God” (x Cor. 4: 1), teachers of the unique revelations of the 
Christian religion, dispensers of the Christian sacraments, Baptism, 
Confirmation, the Eucharist, for which there is no parallel at Qumran. 

The Christian title episkopos, quite apart from classical usage 
which might have afforded a basis for the name, is found in the 
Septuagint Old Testament, rendering the Hebrew Pagid (overseer), 
applied to rulers, chief officers, magistrates etc. The metaphor of 
“shepherd,” applied both to the Qumran leaders and the Christian 
episkopot, is also found already in the prophechies of Ezechiel and 
Deutero-Isaias.* Its usage among Christians surely derives especially 
from Christ’s application of the metaphor to Himself (John 10: 
1-30), and His subsequent delegation of His power over the whole 
flock to Simon Peter (John 21: 15-17). Nor does the Qumran use 
of the metaphor “ father’ evoke the idea of spiritual paternity, 
through the preaching of Christ and the administration of the 
Christian sacraments, of which St. Paul speaks: “for in Christ 
Jesus by the Gospel have I begotten you.” (1 Cor. 4: 15; cf. Gal. 
4: 19 and Philemon 10). 

Office among the Qumran community was not for life, in fact 
the “‘ overseer of all the camps ” was compelled to retire at the age 
of fifty.* Other points of considerable difference could be noted, 
e.g., the Qumran overseer must have “an eternal hatred for the 
men of perdition ”’*—his role of shepherd, father and teacher is 
very much restricted to his own community. 


NAMES AND TITLES 


Another field in which points of contact arise between the. Qumran 
scrolls and the New Testament is that of the names or titles used 
by the sectaries and by the first Christians. As indicated in our 


3» When the Damascus Document speaks of the “‘ Overseer of all the Camps” 
“ master of all human secrets and of all the languages according to their number ” 
(XIV, 9-10), the reference is probably to his skill in Biblical exegesis. Cf. R. North: 
* The Damascus of Qumran Geography,” Pal. Expl. Quart., ag byt {1966}, p. 38. 
2Cf. Is. 58: 6; 61: 1 and 40: 11. Ezech. 34: 12 and Ps. 103: 
* CDC, XIV, 9-10. Members of the judicial tribunal retired at vy age of sixty 
(ibid. 4-10). #1 QS, IX, 21-22. 
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last article, the sectaries, living in the fifth and last age of the world, 
regarded themselves as the veritable “ remnant ”’ of Israel of which 
the prophets spoke, the only true Israel, “ Aaron and Israel” 
simply, the “house of fidelity,” the “house built by God,” his 
veritable ‘‘ Sanctuary ” more than the material Temple of Jerusalem, 
God’s chosen “ plantation.’”? One of the earliest titles of the 
Christian Church was the “ Israel of God” (Gal. 6: 14). In the 
course of a passage in which many resemblances have been noted 
with the scrolls, St. Peter refers to his readers as a “ chosen race, 
a royal priesthood, a holy nation . . . who in times past were not 
a people, but are now the people of God” (1 Peter 2: 9-10).? 
St. Paul refers to his converts under the metaphor of “ planting ”— 
a metaphor, incidentally, already used by Christ Himself (1 Cor. 
3: 7-8 and Matt. 15: 13); the metaphor of “ house of God” is 
met with in St. Paul, in Hebrews and in Peter, and that of the 
“Temple holy in the Lord” also occurs in the Pauline epistles.* 
Striking though these similarities are, they can, and I think, should, 
be referred back simply to the Old Testament as a common source 
—who will maintain that St. Paul and his fellow-apostles were less 
well versed in their Scriptures than the monks of Qumran ? 
Somewhat the same should be said about the use vf the title 
“ The Elect,” “ Elect of God,” in the Qumran Jocuments.* “ Elect 
of God ” is also the name applied by St. Paul to the early Christians.® 
This title too derives from a common Old Testament source (cf. 
Isaias 65 : 23 etc.), and its meaning is not the same in the two cases. 
The Qumran sectaries are God’s “‘ elect ” in a restricted and national 
sense, based on the election of the Chosen People at Sinai, issuing 
in the blessings of the Old Law, and on the conviction that they 
alone now represent and constitute that people. Christian “ elec- 
tion ” is, of course, a much broader and deeper thing, extending to 
embrace all believers, Jew and Gentile, based on the new and 
eternal Covenant sealed with the blood of the Son of God, issuing 
in blessings of a far higher order than those of the Mosaic Law. 


11 QS, VIII, 4-10; IX, 6, 9. CDC, (B), XIX, 33—XX, 1. 

2 Other resemblances with the scrolls in this passage (1 Pet. 2: 4-10) are the 
antithesis of light and darkness, and the “‘ stone rejected’’ and “‘ living stones,” 
cf. E. Lohse : ‘‘ Paranese und Kerygma in 1 Petrusbrief,” Zeit..Neut. Wiss., XLIV 
(1954), pp. 68-89. 

3 Cf. 1 Tim. 3: 15; Heb. 3:6; 1 Pet. 2: 5 and 4: 17 (House of God) ; Eph. 2: 21 
(Temple). 

‘Elect’ (CDC, IV, 3-4); ‘“ His Elect” (1QpHab, IX, 12); “ The Elect of 
grace” (10S, VIII, 6), “‘ Congregation of His Elect’ (Comm. on Ps. 37, I, 5; Il, 5 
and 16 etc.—published in Pal. Expl. Quart., LXXXVI (1954), pp. 69-75). 

5 Rom. 8: 33; Col. 3: 12; 2 Tim. 2: 10. 
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The sectaries of Qumran were wont to refer to themselves as 
the ‘‘ holy assembly,” God’s “ holy house,” His “ holy people,” or 
simply ‘the Saints” or “Saints of the Most High.” Here is 
another interesting resemblance with the primitive Church of 
Jerusalem, the members of which were the first to be referred to 
by the distinctive title ‘‘ The Saints,”? though the appellation was 
later used by St. Paul for the Churches of Asia Minor, Greece and 
Italy. Still, once again, we can find an Old Testament basis for 
the common use of this title. Several texts speak of Israel as a 
“holy people,” as “‘ holy men ” and they are exhorted to be saints, 
to be holy even as their God is holy. We may note in particular 
the prophecy of Daniel which characterizes the faithful remnant of 
the future as the “ saints of the Most High ” (Dan. 7: 25 and 27), 
the very expression which the sectaries used. The People of the 
Old Law were “ Saints” in so far as they were separated from all 
other nations in a unique alliance with the true God ; they remained 
“Saints” inasmuch as they kept the Law which regulated the 
alliance. This is precisely what the Qumran community claimed to 
be and to do in a full and perfect manner. Needless to say, the 
“ sanctity ” of the first Christians was not based on the election of 
Sinai, on the Mosaic Alliance and Law, but on a new vocation, a 
new economy of grace—for they were called to share in the fruits 
of Christ’s redemption in His Mystical Body (cf. Rom. 8: 28), as 
members of the Church, as walking “‘ holy and unspotted in charity ” 
(cf. Eph. 1: 4). 

Finally, we have the title “‘ New Alliance,”’ the equivalent of the 
kaine diatheke (‘‘ New Testament’’) of St. Luke, St. Paul and 
Hebrews.‘ In the Community Rule, to enter the Community is 
to “‘ enter the Alliance ” to become “‘ men of the Alliance ’’; in the 
Damascus Document the expression “ New Alliance (in the land 
of Damascus) ”’ is used, also probably (the text is mutilated) in the 
Habacuc Commentary. We know that St. Paul speaks of himself 
and his fellow-workers as ‘‘ worthy ministers of the New Alliance ” ; 
the Epistle to the Hebrews devotes much space to this ‘“‘ New 
Alliance ’’ established by the Sacrifice of Christ, and the same ex- 


— (B), XX, 2; 19S, V, 12, 18; VI, 20; IX, 12; Comm. on Ps. 37, HU, 7, 
8, 11. 


*Cf. Acts. 9: 13 and 26: 10; Rom. 15: 25-6 and 31. 
* Exod. 22: 31; Lev. 11: 44; Deut. 7: 6; 14: 2, 21. 
* On diatheke as the equivalent of the Hebrew berith, with the sense of “‘ alliance, ” 


see the series of articles entitled ‘‘ Diatheke, Foedus an Testamentum?” by 
L. G. da Fonseca in Bibi., vols. VIII-IX (1927-8). 


* CDC, VI, 19: VIII, 21 and (B), XX, 12; 1QpHab, II, 3. 
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pression is met with in the account of the institution of the Eucharist 
at the Last Supper. 

In the first place, as ever, we can point to a common source for 
the expression in the prophecy of Jeremias (31, 32). More telling 
is the vast difference that underlies the verbal similarity. The 
Christian ‘“‘ New Alliance” was effectively established for all men 
through the blood of Christ, shed in sacrifice on Calvary, and there- 
by the Old Alliance, concluded between one people and their God 
at Mount Sinai and sealed by the blood of animal victims, was 
abrogated. Now, the “‘ New Alliance ” of Qumran is nothing more 
than a renewal, however complete, of this old alliance of Sinai. 
As narrated in Deut. 29, 30, Moses had already renewed the Alliance 
on the plains of Moab before his death ; he foretold the future 
defection of the people, yet held out hope of further “ renewals ” 
of the Alliance. A very solemn renewal of the Alliance, we know, 
took place under Esdras and Nehemias after the Exile (Neh. 9, 10). 
Basically, the Qumran alliance is just another such renewal. The 
very ritual provided in the Rule for “entering the Alliance ”’— 
confession of sin, recitation of the blessings and curses attached 
to the Law, oath of loyalty*—is but the putting into effect of the 
prescriptions for renewal of the Alliance detailed in the closing 
chapters of Deuteronomy. 


PIETY 


In their Thanksgiving Hymns, and in the lyrical ending of the 
Rule, the Qumran hymnists manifest sentiments of religion and 
piety which do them honour. Of the Thanksgiving Hymns, some, 
like many of the canonical Psalms, are prayers of the “ poor man,” 
giving thanks to God for deliverance from his enemies, foretelling 
and, be it said, rejoicing, in their divine chastisement. Others laud 
God as Supreme Creator and Master of human destiny. He alone 
is just and holy ; before him man is but clay and his justification 
comes from God alone : 


“‘ As for me, I know that justice belongs not to man, 
Nor perfection of ways to the son of man. 
To God Most High pertains every just work, 
Whilst the path of man is not made firm, 


12 Cor. 3: 6; Heb. 7: 22; 8: 6 and 9: 15; Luke 22: 20 and 1 Cor. 11: 25. 
21QS, I, 21-Il, 18. 
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Save by the spirit which God hath created for him 
To make perfect the ways of the sons of men, 
So that all creatures may know the might of his power 
And the greatness of his goodness to all the children of his mercy.’”! 


It is in the lyrical ending of the Rule that the religious sentiment 
of Qumran attains its high water mark. We can but quote a few 
lines : 


“IT say to God, ‘‘ My Justice,” 
to the Most High, ‘Author of my good, source of knowledge, fount of 
holiness, height of glory, omnipotence of eternal splendour !’ ” 
‘* Justice belongs to God, and from his hand comes perfection of conduct, 
By his knowledge all things exist, 
By his plan he determines every being, and without him nothing 
will be made. 
As for me, if I stumble, God’s graces will come to my aid for ever... 
With his mercies he will reach me, 
And according to his graces will he carry out my judgment .. . 
In his justice will he purify me from all mortal sully, 
That I may praise God for his justice, and the Most High for his 
majesty.” 
“ Blessed be thou, my God, who dost open the heart of thy servant to 
knowledge . . . 
Thou has taught all knowledge ; all that exists has come into being 
through thy good pleasure, 
Besides thee there is none other who can decree contrary to thy Will, 
Who can grasp all thy holy plans and the might of thy power. 
Who can bear thy glory ? What is the son of man among thy mar- 
vellous works, 


And the offspring of woman, how can he stand before thee? .. . 
He is not rock, he is but kneaded clay and tends but to dust. 
What shall the clay answer to the hand that fashioned it ? 
What (divine) thought could it comprehend ? ’”? 


No one will deny the loftiness and sincerity of these sentiments, 
which sum up much of what was best in Jewish piety and prepare 
the way for the Christian revelation—“ authentic religious attitude, 
the breath of the Spirit which prepares in the wilderness the ways 
of God,” as Vermés puts it. M. Dupont-Sommer goes further : 
“ If the spiritual songs of the New Alliance retain the expressions 
of the Old Alliance, the general sense and spirit are different. In 
actual fact, it is new wine that has been poured into old bottles.” 
And he says further that they “ are exactly comparable with the 

11QH, IV, 26-9 (cited according to the enumeration of Vermés, op. cit., pp. 
185-94). 


21QS, X, 11-12; XI, 10-22. 
Op. cit., p. 122. 
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ancient Christian hymns which are to be found inserted in the Gospel 
according to St. Luke—the Magnificat, the Benedictus and the Nunc 
Dimittis.””! 

Beautiful though these Qumran Canticles are, I do not think that 
they depart from the broad general trend of Old Testament piety. 
Where, in fact, does one find among them those lofty outpourings 
on “‘ communion with God ” which are to be met with in certain of 
the canonical Psalms ?—‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want ... As the hart panteth after the fountains of living water, 
so doth my soul pant after thee, my God . . . I shall appear before 
thy sight in justice, I shall be satiated when thy glory doth appear... 
For what have I in heaven, and, apart from thee, what do I desire 
onearth ?... Better is one day inthy courts above a thousand...’ 
The Qumran Psalms, like the other sectarian writings, are coloured, 
so to speak, by the rigid exclusiveness of the sect, their narrow view 
of predestination, their sharp and inexorable distinction between 
Sons of Light and Sons of Darkness. What can they show, then, 
to match the “ broad sweep” of Psalm 116: “ Praise the Lord, 
all ye nations : praise him, all ye peoples...” ? What have they 
to compare with the magnificent Psalm of the “ reign of Yahweh ” 
—‘‘ Sing ye to the Lord a new canticle, sing ye to the Lord, all 
the earth ... The Lord hath reigned, let the earth rejoice, let many 
islands be glad .. .” (Ps. 95: 1; 96: 1; cf. Ps. 94: 97-9) ? 

It is well known that the canticles of Luke 1-2 are full of Biblical 
allusions. For all that, there are many points in them which mark 
them off from the Hodayoth of Qumran, whose authors still grope, 
as it were, in the uncertain light of the Old Law. These New Testa- 
ment canticles reiterate the joyful theme, ‘‘ The Messiah is here ! ” 
—‘‘ The Orient from on high hath visited us... He hath regarded 
the lowliness of his handmaid . . . mine eyes have seen thy salvation 
... Blessed be the Lord God of Israel : because he hath visited and 
wrought the redemption of his people .. .” (Luke 1: 78, 48, 68; 
2: 30). Here is true Messianic salvation : the enemy is not a human 
foe or persecutor, but sin—‘‘ to give knowledge of salvation to his 
people, unto the remission of their sins ” (Luke 1: 77). The light of 
Messianic salvation shines, not within the close limits of a seclusive 
sect, not even within the bounds of the Chosen Race, but over the 
whole world : “. . . thy salvation, which thou hast prepared before 
the face of all peoples, a light for the revelation of the Gentiles, and 
the glory of thy people Israel ” (Luke 2 : 32) ; “ all generations shall 


1 Op. cit., p. 69. 
2 Ps. 22:1; 41: 2; 16: 15; 72: 25-6; 83: 11. 
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call me blessed . . . his mercy is from generation to generation to 
them that fear him ...” (Luke 1: 48, 50 ff.). 

Nor may the piety of the Qumran sect be compared with that 
filial piety of Christians, of which St. Paul speaks ; that piety, 
whereby, becoming God’s children by divine adoption through the 
death of his Son, we cry, “ Abba, Father!” (Gal. 4 : 6) ; that piety 
which finds its source in the abiding presence of the Holy Ghost 
in the hearts of the faithful—‘‘ For you have not received the spirit 
of bondage again in fear ; but you have received the spirit of adop- 
tion of sons, whereby we cry Abba (Father). For the Spirit himself 
gives testimony to our spirit that we are the sons of God.” (Rom. 
8: 15-16; cf. Gal. 4: 4-5). 


MORAL TEACHING 


The realm of moral teaching is one in which we would naturally 
expect to meet similarities between Christianity and the Qumran 
sect, both of them, to a greater or less extent, using the Old Testa- 
ment moral teaching as a foundation. Moreover, it is true to say 
of the sectaries that, in many respects, their “‘ justice aboundeth 
more than that of the Scribes and Pharisees” (Matt. 5: 20). It 
would be an interesting task—though beyond the scope of this 
article—to compare the moral life of the sectaries with the strictures 
applied by Christ to the Pharisees in the Sermon on the Mount and 
elsewhere, especially in the great ‘‘comminatory discourse” of 
Matthew 23. The comparison is very much in favour of the sectaries.! 

To what extent, then, can we say of the Qumran people that 
they were ‘“‘ not far from the Kingdom of God” (Mark 12: 34)? 
Much of the legislation in the Rule and the Damascus Document 
concerns matters of discipline and ritual, whilst elaborate penal 
codes list external faults and their penalties. Still, even in the legal 
passages, the moral virtues—obedience, purity and charity—are 
not neglected ; whilst in the passages that concern the purpose of 
the Alliance, and especially the way of life that should characterize 
the “son of light,” we have a full moral and ascetical teaching. 
Three ‘“‘ fundamental attitudes,” declares Canon Coppens, link the 

1 The sectaries did not “bind heavy and insupportable burdens on others”’ 
while refusing to touch them themselves (Matt. 23: 4); nor did they do all their 
works to be seen by men (ibid. 5); they did not “ love the first places ’’—each 
had his own irrevocably-determined place in the assembly (6) ; they did not “‘ devour 


the houses of widows ”’ (14), nor indulge in much oath-taking (16 ff.), they did not 
simply “clean the outside of the cup” (25) etc. 
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moral outlook of the sect with that of the New Testament, viz., 
a radical opposition to impurity, a marked hostility to riches, and 
a generous effort to practise brotherly love and to conquer faults 
against charity.'. Moreover, the “ way of perfection,” it is argued, 
follows the same general lines in the sect as with the early Christians : 
beginning with conversion and repentance, it continues in an un- 
interrupted warfare between the flesh and the spirit ; it tends to 
the ideal expressed in the notions of justice, truth and charity, 
and issues in, finally, the distinction between the Sons of Light 
and the Sons of Darkness. All these points call for closer examina- 
tion. 

First, then, the radical opposition to impurity. The sectaries laid 
great stress on purity, and not simply ritual or legal purity but 
inward cleanliness, “ circumcision of the heart,” “ pure lips,” ab- 
horrence of sexual impurity and immodesty and (in all probability) 
the actual practice of celibacy.? It is this latter point which goes 
beyond the demands and general trend of Old Testament morality 
and so is worth delaying over. It must be admitted that the motive 
and spirit underlying the practice of celibacy in Qumran differed 
from those of the New Testament. Christ counselled voluntary 
celibacy and virginity “‘ for the Kingdom of God”’ (Matt. 20: 12) ; 
St. Paul praised virginity that was entered upon for the love of 
Christ, that the generous Christian might be concerned “ about the 
things of the Lord, how he may please God” (1 Cor. 6: 32; cf. 
VV. 25-35). In the Qumran sect, the practice of celibacy—obligatory 
on all who took the oath — seems to have been motivated by legal 
considerations, viz., the avoidance of all ritual impurity, which was 
scarcely conceivable in the married state, and also by practical 
considerations, that is, the obvious difficulty of keeping the rigid 
tule of Qumran if the candidate brought his wife and family into 
the community with him! Finally, we must remember that the 
practice of voluntary celibacy for a religious motive was not without 
precedent in Israel; the cases of the prophets Elias, Eliseus and 
Jeremias are well known. 

Secondly comes the “‘ marked hostility to riches ’’; one feature of 
this — community and separation of property — has already been 
noted. In general it may be said that the Christian attitude to 
riches and possessions and the spirit of Christian detachment there- 
from differed notably from the attitude of the sect. Christ did not 
condemn riches, though he emphasized how difficult it was for the 


1 Op. cit., p. 31. 
210S, I, 5; VII, 3-4; X, 24. Cf. my previous article, p. 244, n. 4. 
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rich man to enter the kingdom of God. He exhorted his followers 
to inner detachment from riches, and proposed as a counsel of per- 
fection that they “ leave all things and follow”’ Him. It was for 
the sake of the kingdom of God, for the Messianic Kingdom which 
Christ came to establish, that Christians practised this detachment 
and in many cases freely renounced their possessions. The monks 
of Qumran looked on the stripping oneself of one’s possessions as a 
sine qua non of salvation ; possessions were renounced, not for the 
sake of the kingdom of God, but on account of the legal sully their 
possession entailed, till they were finally merged with the pure 
goods of the community. Community solidarity, complete separa- 
tion of God’s “ elect ” from the “ sons of darkness ’’—such was the 
spirit animating this, and, indeed, so many other aspects of the 
moral theology of Qumran. 

Brotherly love was held in high esteem at Qumran. He who 
enters the Alliance must “ love all the sons of light,” love his neigh- 
bour as himself, seek his well-being, must not offend him by angry 
words, nor bring an accusation against him before he has been re- 
primanded before two witnesses.!_ They must “‘ correct one another, 
as it is written,” “reprimand one another in truth, in humility, 
and with benevolent love for each one ”—passages which recall 
Christ’s teaching on fraternal correction (Matt. 18 : 15-18).? 

These sentiments are noble and not without some analogy to 
the mutual love of the early Christian koinonia, which compelled 
the pagans to exclaim : “ Behold, how these Christians love one 
another!” Still, the charity of Qumran drew its inspiration, 
ultimately, from all that was best in the Old Testament, whereas 
Christian charity was based upon the sublime example and com- 
mands of the Son of God: “‘ that you love one another, as I have 
loved you . . . that they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, 
and I in thee . . .”’ (John 13 : 34-5 and 17, 21). Nor has the charity 
of Qumran the all-embracing sweep of its Christian counterpart. It 
is, in effect, limited to members of the sect. If the sectary is to “ love 
all the sons of light,” he is also bidden to “hate all the sons of 
darkness.”” The Rule has some hard things to say about those who 
refuse to enter the Alliance—they are worthy of contempt, outside 
the pale, as it were. The Damascus Document is still more severe 
with those “ traitors ”” who abandon the Alliance, who oppose or 
refuse to listen to the teaching of the Teacher of Righteousness.* 

1109S, I, 9; CDC, VI, 20-1; 19S, V, 20-VI, 1. 


*CDC, VII, 2; 10S, V, 24-5. 
* VII, 9-VIII, 1; (B), XIX, 34 ff. 
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In fact, all communication with outsiders —save for necessary 
matters of buying and selling—is but sin and impurity. This is a 
far cry from the “ love your enemies ” and “ teach ye all nations ” 
of Christ, or from St. Paul’s request for prayers for all men, seeing 
that there is but one God of all “‘ who wills all men to be saved and 
to come to the knowledge of the truth.’ 

Now for the “ way of perfection,” beginning with conversion and 
repentance. The Qumran community consists of those who are 
“ converted from their perverse conduct ” and return with ail their 
heart to the Law of Moses, confessing their sins in the rite of initia- 
tion. They are the “ penitents of the desert ’” who went into the 
wilderness to “ prepare the way of the Lord” and expiate in His 
sight the impiety of those outside? There are obvious analogies 
with the New Testament, as, for instance, the preaching of John 
the Baptist, taken up again by Christ, ‘“‘Do ye penance for the 
kingdom of God is at hand !” (Matt. 3: 2 and 4: 17). Nonetheless, 
the notions of conversion and repentance are a commonplace of 
the Old Testament—Law, Psalms and particularly the Prophets. 
The motive of repentance in the gospels is not that of a whole- 
hearted return to the Law of Moses and the old alliance, but to 
enter the Messianic Kingdom of God—an idea scarcely mentioned 
in the Qumran documents. 

It is, perhaps, not quite correct to speak of the way of perfection 
continuing in an “‘ uninterrupted warfare between the flesh and the 
spirit’ in the sect of Qumran. The opposition and enmity spoken 
of in the Rule is rather between the two “ spirits,’ two ways of 
life, two opposed groups who follow their respective ways and 
spirits. True, we do read in the Habacuc Commentary that God 
will save the faithful of the New Alliance on account of “ their 
sufferings and their faith in the Teacher of Righteousness’ and 
elsewhere we read that the present time is a “‘ season of affliction” ;* 
but this refers rather to external trials and persecution, than to 
that generous self-abnegation ‘‘ for the kingdom of God ” and “ for 
Christ’s sake ” of which the gospel speaks. If the Rule speaks of 
the ‘“‘ penitents of the desert ” expiating the impiety of wicked men, 
it is scarcely a question of vicarious satisfaction which obtains 
mercy and salvation for the sinner, for—according to Qumran 
theology—he is eternally doomed to perdition. The phrase seems 
to signify some kind of “ off-set ’” in the eyes of God for the impiety 


1 Matt. 5: 44; 28: 19; 1 Tim. 2: 1-6, 
*CDC, xv. 7; XVII, 12; 19S, I, 6: VIII, 13 ff.; VII, 6; IX, 3-5. 
*10pHab, VIII, 1-2; Comm. on Ps. 37, I, 9. 
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of the “ sons of iniquity,”’ part and parcel of the perennial dualism 
between the spirit of light and that of darkness. We may note, 
finally, that the “‘ flesh” is not “ purified ” till the end of time, by 
special act of God when he comes to judge.? 

Then we have the “ ideal expressed in the notions of justice,truth 
and humility.” The concept of justice or righteousness is often met 
with in the Qumran scrolls. The sectaries are called “sons of 
justice,”’ their master is the “ Teacher of Righteousness (Justice),” 
and their vocation is ‘‘ according to the plan of his (God’s) justice.” 
Their way is “ to practise truth, justice, and right upon the earth.’ 
With justice is coupled truth or fidelity, wholehearted allegiance to 
the Law of Moses and to their own doctrines, rules and practices. 
The sectaries are called “men of truth” and “sons of truth,” 
their ‘‘ hands must not weary in the service of truth even if the 
last times are prolonged,” they must “ keep fidelity on earth with 
firmness unshakeable.’’* In this they are opposed to the “ sons of 
lying,” just as their justice is opposed to the impiety of the “ sons 
of wickedness.” Humility, too, is linked with truth. The Rule 
exhorts to “ truth, humble goodness, benevolent charity, right in- 
tention,” to ‘‘a submissive spirit, longanimity, mercy, eternal 
goodness.”* The sectaries apply to themselves the expressions 
found in the Psalms to designate the humble man who trusts in 
God, viz., the “ poor.” They are “ the simple of Juda who practise 
the Law.”5 As we have noted above, the Thanksgiving Songs 
and the lyrical ending of the Rule contain lofty sentiments on 
man’s nothingness and powerlessness in the sight of God. 

Not a great deal, however, need be said about similarities with the 
New Testament in these matters. The notions of justice, truth and 
humility in the senses explained are to be found in the Old Testa- 
ment especially the Psalms. The New Testament, St. Paul’s epistles 
especially, uses the same expressions, but underlying them is all 
the difference we would expect between the New Testament and 

2110S, III, 7-9; IV, 20-3. Here we may note the occurrence of the expression 
“ body of flesh,” used in 10pHab, IX, 2 in connexion with the providential punish- 
ment inflicted on the ‘‘ Wicked Priest.”’ It is also found in Col. 2: 11: ‘‘ in which 
ye are circumcised with a circumcision not made by hand, in the stripping of the 
body of the flesh.” In St. Paul the — is pregnant with the moral anti- 
thesis between flesh and spirit ; in the Habacuc Commentary it seems to be used 
in a merely physical sense. In any case, the expression is found already in Ecclus. 
23: 16 (Greek text). The parallel alleged between the cleansing of the “‘ flesh” 
or “‘ garments of flesh ’’ (1QS, III, 20 and IV, 20-1) and such passages as Rom. 8: 3 
and 2 Cor., 7: 1 is somewhat remote. 

2105S, III, 22; 10pHab, passim ; 19S, I, 13; VIII, 2. 

* 10pHab, VII, 10; 10S, IV, 5-6; 10pHab, VII, 11-12; VIII, 2. 

10S, II, 24-5; IV, 3. 

*10pHab, XII, 3, 6, 10; XII, 4. Cf. 1QH, II, 15; III, 8. 
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the Old. Justice with the sectaries is basically the perfect fulfilment 
of the Mosaic Law, not the carrying out of the more perfect teaching 
of Christ, as found in the Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere. 
Where the justice of God is spoken of, it is not the same as the 
justice of which St. Paul speaks in the Epistle to the Romans, a 
justice communicated to man through baptism and faith in Christ, 
inwardly purifying and adorning him with the grace of Christ. 
God’s justice, according to the sectaries, is fully operative only at 
the end of time, when the righteous man is completely purified. 
Truth at Qumran is fidelity to the Law and the rules of the sect. 
Truth in the New Testament is founded upon that teaching so ably 
stressed by St. John and St. Paul, the full revelation of the Son of 
God : ‘‘ 1 am the Way, the Truth and the Life,” the “‘ Truth of the 
Gospel,” ‘“‘ Truth of Christ.”! The Holy Ghost too, the “ Spirit 
of truth,” has clearly made known that truth to the Apostles.? 
The humility of the sect is a spirit of submissiveness to Community 
rule and authority, the patient acceptance of trial and persecution 
at the hands of wicked men. It is scarcely that absolute humility 
of the gospels and New Testament, the humility of little children 
before their Father, the sentiment of being the least of all “ the 
offscouring of all’’; it is not based on the teaching and example 
of the Son of God who said “ The son of man is not come to be 
ministered to, but to minister and to give his life a ranson for many,” 
and “‘ learn of me for I am meek and humble of heart.’ Nor was 
Qumran humility linked with universal charity, love even of enemies. 
This is not to say, of course, that the moral teaching of Qumran did 
not come near to Christ’s teaching, indeed much nearer than that 
of the Scribes and Pharisees on these matters. 

The question of ‘sons of light’ and “sons of darkness ”’ will 
be dealt with later. Enough for the present to say that the sanctity 
of Qumran was basically that of the Law, though enlivened with 
a “ thirst for inward purity ” which echoes some of the best passages 
in the Psalms and Prophets.‘ We do not meet that all-important 
factor in Christian sanctity—the presence of the Spirit in the soul 
of the believer—‘“ the love of God is poured forth in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost who is given to us” (Rom. 5: 5). 

In our examination so far of the organization, piety and moral 
teaching of the Qumran sect, we have noted that, though the 


1 John 14: 6; 2 Cor. 11: 10; Gal. 2: 5. 

2 John 15: 26; 16: 13. 

3 Matt. 19: 13-14; 1 Cor. 4: 13; Matt. 20: 28 and 11: 29. 
‘Cf. especially Ps. 50: 9 and 12. 
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Qumran teaching frequently goes beyond that of contemporary 
Judaism, yet its roots are firmly fixed in the Old Testament,and, 
where verbal likenesses with New Testament notions are found, 
these should in nearly every case be referred back to the same Old 
Testament as to a common source. Underlying similar expressions, 
too, there is all that difference of meaning which we would expect 
between the Old Testament and the New. Even the most striking 
points of contact, e.g., those instanced between the sect and the 
infant Church of Jerusalem, do not, in my opinion, prove any real 
dependence or borrowing of ideas and terminology. The New 
Testament, which has a good deal to say about the Pharisees, 
Scribes, Sadducees, Herodians and other parties of Judaism, is silent 
regarding the Qumran community. Is it too much, then, to ask 
for solid proof before affirming any real contact between primitive 
Christianity and this sect ? There remains, however, the very im- 
portant matter of the doctrinal teaching of the sect. This we hope 
to investigate in a subsequent article. 


G. GRAYSTONE, S.M. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Enchiridion Biblicum—New Edition 


Since the Enchiridion Biblicum was first published in 1927 by the 
authority of the Biblical Commission as an authentic collection of pro- 
nouncements on the Scriptures from the earliest times, several important 
documents dealing with biblical questions have been issued by the Holy 
See. Among them are the Encyclicals Divino Afflante Spiritu and 
Humani Generis, the Motu Proprio concerning the new Latin Psalter, 
letters of the Biblical Commission to the Italian hierarchy and to Cardinal 
Suhard, and replies to specific dubia submitted to the Commission. The 
importance of these documents and the frequency with which they are 
referred to in recent years made it highly desirable that they should be 
made available together with the earlier documents in a single volume. 
The Enchiridion* has now been brought up to date in a revised edition 
which includes all the relevant documents of recent origin. In addition 
to these, a series of more ancient texts from Cyril of Jerusalem, Athan- 
asius, Leo I, Gregory I, and the councils of Riesbach (798), Chalons (813), 
and Vienne (1311), has been introduced for the first time. On the other 
hand, a few documents contained in the first edition have now been 
omitted, either because of their predominantly private character or 
because they have been superseded by later dispositions of the Holy 
See. Like its predecessor, the new Enchiridion is concerned mainly with 
documents emanating from ecclesiastical authority ; in a few instances, 
e.g., Canon Muratorianus, Decretum Gelasianum, though doubt still 
prevails about the origin and authority of these documents, it was con- 
sidered that their venerable antiquity justified inclusion. 

A number of changes made in the format and in the printing of docu- 
ments will be welcomed. The reduction in the size of the work makes 
for more convenient use. A somewhat heavier type-face is used, and in 
some of the longer documents, e.g., Pascendi, passages of less immediate 
interest to the student of the Scriptures are printed in smaller type. 
Footnotes have been revised throughout, and in reproducing ancient 
documents the editors have taken account of the most recent scholarly 
study of the text. The chronological arrangement of material has been 
retained. Consequently, the insertion of new documents has caused 
changes in the marginal numbering of passages as compared with the 
first edition. To meet difficulties arising from this change, the numbers 
from the first edition have been printed in smaller characters underneath 
the new marginal numbers. A threefold Index usefully rounds off the 
Enchiridion. The Index Nominum and Index locorum S. Scripturae are 
new, while the Index Rerum combines the alphabetical and systematic 
Indexes of the first editions. 

The retention in the new Enchiridion of a number of Replies issued 
by the Biblical Commission in the early part of the century seems likely 
to focus attention on the question of the binding force of these decisions 
at the present day. They cover a wide range of problems and, in so far 


1 Enchividion Biblicum. Documenta ecclesiastica Sacram Scripturam spectantia, 
auctoritate Pont. Comm. de re Biblica edita. Editio secunda aucta et recognita. 
M. D’Auria, Neapoli; A. Arnodo, Romae, 1954. 
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as they deal with the scientific and critical aspects of the biblical question, 
they have given rise to a good deal of discussion’ and misunderstanding, 
Outside the Church one finds that not uncommonly the decrees of the 
Biblical Commission are regarded as examples of wholly unjustifiable 
restrictions imposed on scientific study of the Bible. Some Catholics 
have tended towards a rather rigid interpretation of them. Others have 
argued that, taking into account the historical background of the decrees 
and the carefully chosen words in which they are couched, a more liberal 
understanding of their significance and normative force should be en- 
couraged.” That they imposed an obligation in conscience is not 
questioned, but that obligation is qualified by the consideration that 
the decrees are not infallible pronouncements nor of their nature ir- 
reformable.* The possibility could not be excluded that, in certain 
circumstances, assent to them might lawfully be suspended.* With the 
passing away of the atmosphere of crisis provoked by Modernism, and in 
the light of the advances made in biblical science in the last fifty years, 
it was felt that the time was ripe for a reconsideration of the purpose of 
the decrees and their place as directives for Catholics in biblical studies. 

It has been noted as significant that, in practice, authority has shown 
an attitude of tolerance towards the expression of certain views which 
do not conform to the strict letter of the decrees. No objection appears 
to have been raised in some cases where Catholic authors have advocated 
solutions which imply a very liberal understanding of the decisions of the 
Commission. Even more important is a passage contained in the letter 
sent by the Commission to Cardinal Suhard in 1948. In reply to two 
queries concerning the sources of the Pentateuch and the historical 
character of the first eleven chapters of the Book of Genesis, the Com- 
mission begins by quoting the passage from Divino Afflante Spiritu in 
which Catholic scholars are urged to persist in their efforts to come to 
grips with outstanding problems in order to find solutions which will be 
in harmony with the teaching of the Church and, at the same time, satisfy 
the requirements of profane sciences. The letter goes on to say that if 
the Responsa which the Commission had published in 1905, 1906 and 
1909 concerning the sources of the Pentateuch and the early chapters of 
Genesis, are interpreted in the light of this recommendation of the Holy 
Father, it will be recognized that these Replies “ are in no way opposed 
to a further thoroughly scientific examination of these problems, in 
accordance with results established in the last forty years.’’® The mind 
of the Commission is clear. In so far as the critical problems here dealt 
with are concerned, the decisions of the Commission are not to be taken 
as putting them beyond the reach of further research and discussion. 


1 Cf. Coppens, The Old Testament and the Critics, pp. 139ff ; ‘‘ The Interpretation 
of the Pontificial Decrees,’’ Cath. Bibl. Quarterly, XVII (1955), pp. 50ff. 

* Cf. Coppens, loc. cit., pp. 147ff ; Kissane, Isaiah, vol. II, pp. LXVIII f. 

* Cf. Fernandez, Institutiones Biblicae, pp. 4744. 

‘* Igitur si vir peritus et prudens, re attente considerata, et omnibus argumentis 
hinc inde accurate perpensis, sibi persuaserit decretum non respondere veritati, illi 
licet assensum internum suspendere vel etiam judicium decreto contrarium admittere”’. 
Fernandez, loc. cit. 

* The same point is made in a declaration issued by the Holy Office in 1927 relating 
~ = = decree (1897) on the authenticity of the Comma Joanneum ; cf. Ench. 

ibl., 135 f. 
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A writer in Revue Biblique' has directed attention to an unofficial 
comment on decrees of the Biblical Commission which was published in 
German? by the Secretary and in Latin® by the Sub-Secretary of the 
Commission, on the occasion of the appearance of the new Enchiridion. 
Though unofficial in character, this comment cannot fail to arouse interest 
because of the source from which it comes. The relevant portion of the 
Latin text is as follows :— 


S. Scriptura autem semper in Ecclesia habita est tamquam fons 
et fundamentum veritatum fidei et morum earumque evolutionis. 
Ideo patet momentum Enchiridii pro historia dogmatum. Simul 
autem illud nobis monstrat luctam continuam, quae Ecclesiae 
omnibus temporibus sustinenda erat ad verbum Dei intactum et 
purum conservandum. Sub hoc autem respectu ipsa decreta Pontif. 
Commissionis de re Biblica magni sunt momenti. Quatenus vero 
in iis proponuntur sententiae, quae neque mediate neque immediate 
cum veritatibus fidei et morum cohaerent, interpres S. Scripturae 
plena libertate suas investigationes scientificas prosequi earumque 
fructus percipere potest, salva semper auctoritate magisterii Ecclesiae. 

Vix hodie cogitari potest, quibus in condicionibus interpretes 
catholici ante circa 50 annos versarentuy et quanto periculo doctrina 
ipsa catholica de S. Scripturae ejusque inspiratione exposita fuerit, 
cum critica liberalis et rationalistica omnes traditionis terminos 
rumpere conaretur. Hodie tamen, cum illa certamina diminuta et 
nonnullae controversiae pacifice compositae sint pluresque quaes- 
tiones sub novo aspectu appareant, facile est negotium de nimia 
mentis angustia illorum temporum temere judicare. 

Demum Enchiridio momentum quoque apologeticum competit, 
quia testificatur de vigilantia continua et diligentia summa,qua 
Ecclesia omnibus temporibus S. Scripturam tuebatur in ejusque inter- 
pretatione invigilabat eamque promovebat. Epistulae Encyclicae 
Providentissimus Deus et Divino Afflante Spiritu omni cum claritate 
principia catholica interpretationis proponunt, quae pro omnibus 
temporibus valent omnesque expositiones arbitrarias excludunt 
viamque demonstrant exegesi, quae apta sit vitam Ecclesiae et 
singulorum fidelium alere et simul omnem progressum fovere .. . 


There are two points of special interest in these observations. In the 
subject matter of decisions by the Commission a distinction is to be made 
between what pertains to the sphere of faith and morals and problems 
of a purely scientific character belonging to the field of literary and 
historical criticism. In regard to these latter, salva auctoritate magisterit, 
freedom of research is in no way impeded. It is noteworthy too that 
emphasis is laid on the necessity for a correct understanding of the histor- 


1 J. Dupont, O.S.B., ‘“ A propos du nouvel Enchiridion Biblicum,”” Revue Biblique, 


Juillet, 1955, pp. 414ff. pn 
2 A. Miller, “‘ Das neue biblische Handbuch,” Benediktinische Monatschrift, 1955, 


pp. 49-50. ; 
3 A Kleinhans, ‘‘ De nova Enchiridii Biblici editione,”” Antonianum, XXX (1955), 


pp. 63-5. 
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ical background of the decrees if one is to judge them fairly. They had 
their origin in a time of crisis when exceptional measures were called 
for to meet dangers from within as well as from outside the Church. In 
their own way they bear witness to the unceasing vigilance and care of 
the Church for the preservation of the treasures contained in the inspired 
books. 


Joun A. O’Fiynn 


St, Augustine on the Immaculate Conception 


In his controversy with Pelagius St. Augustine upheld the untarnished 
personal sanctity of the Blessed Virgin in a passage which is a cameo 
of early marian literature. The passage is all the more significant 
because it claims this privilege for Mary precisely for the reason that 
she is the Mother of Christ. The Saint wrote : 

Now with the exception of the holy Virgin Mary, about whom, 
on account of the honour of the Lord, I will not allow the question 
to be entertained, when sins are under discussion ; for how do we 
know what increase of grace was bestowed on her, to enable her 
to overcome sin in every way, who merited to conceive and bring 
forth Him, who, as is plain, had no sin ?—with the exception, 
therefore, of this Virgin, if we could gather together all those holy 
men and women, while they were living here below, and could 
ask them whether they were without sin ; what answer do we think 
they would give ? Would it be the reply of this man [Pelagius], or 
that of John the Apostle? I ask you. No matter how they excelled 
in holiness during their stay in this body, if they could have been 
asked, they would have exclaimed with one voice : “If we say 
that we have no sin we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us.””? 

Such was Augustine’s first clash with the Pelagians on the question 
of Our Lady’s personal sanctity. Had the matter ended there he could 
be quoted without scruple as a supporter of the Immaculate Conception. 
The reply did not, indeed, turn on that question but it seemed generous 
enough to include the privilege of absolute freedom from original sin. 

A second stage in the controversy brought Augustine into conflict 
with Julian, Bishop of Eclanum, the doughtiest defender of Pelagianism 
after it became an officially proscribed heresy. A skilled master of 


1 Excepta itaque sancta virgine Maria de qua propter honorem domini nullam 
prorsus, cum de catis agitur, haberi volo quaestionem—unde enim scimus quid 
ei plus gratiae collatum fuerit ad vincendum omni ex parte peccatum quae concipere 
et parere meruit, quem constat nullum habuisse peccatum hac ergo virgine excepta, 
si omnes illos sanctos et sanctas cum hic viverent congregare possemus et interrogare 
utrum essent sine peccato, quid fuisse responsuros putamus ? Utrum hoc quod iste 
dicit an quod Joannes apostolus, rogo vos. Quantalibet fuerint in hoc corpore 
excellentia sanctitatis, si hoc interrogari potuissent, una voce clamassent : si dixeri- 
mus quia peccatum non habemus, nos ipsos decipimus et veritas in nobis non est— 
De Natura et gratia, 36[42], P.L.44, 267 (CSEL 60, 263-4). 
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Aristotelian logic, Julian probed the weakest part of Augustine’s defence. 
He taunted him with having the unenviable distinction of being a 
worse enemy of the Virgin Mary than Jovinian. Jovinian destroyed 
Our Lady’s Virginity but the Bishop of Hippo, by his doctrine of univer- 
sal original sin, has by implication tainted Mary also with this sin and 
handed her over to the devil at her very birth! Tu ipsam Mariam 
diabolo nascendi conditione transcribis.* 
Julian’s attack was contained in the fourth book of his Ad Florum— 
a very long work which he wrote in the south of Italy about the twenties 
of the fifth century. It took some time for the book to reach Africa 
and Augustine’s attention was drawn to it only a few years before he 
died. The reply to Julian’s very objectionable remarks about his attitude 
towards Our Lady is in the work which goes under the title Opus im- 
perfectum Adversus Julianum. 
The vagueness of Augustine’s reply is tantalizing and has given rise 
to different interpretations. Let us look at it in the original Latin : 
Quam bellus tibi videris, cum me Joviniano comparans pejorem 
conaris ostendere. Verum hanc quoque contumeliara mendacissi- 
mam cum Ambrosio me a te accipere gaudeo : sed te sic insanire 
contristor. Ea quippe causa me Joviniano dicis esse pejorem, qua 
me dicis etiam Manichaeum. Et quid est hoc ? Illud scilicet originale 
peccatum, quod vos negatis cum Pelagio, nos vero cum Ambrosio 
confitemur. Cum illo igitur, secundum vos sumus et Manichaei, 
et pejores Joviniano, et quidquid nos aliud ore protervo nec sane 
veridico sed maledico dixeritis, docuit nos Dominus gaudere et 
exultare, quando qualiacumque maledicta non ex veritate audimus, 
sed quia pro veritate certamus. Ecce ego non dico mali esse necess- 
itatem, quia nec Ambrosius; et tamen dico parvulos a malitia 
reformari, quod et Ambrosius: et ideo mali nulla est necessitas ; 
quia et illud Deo sanabile est, quod trahit nativitas ; quanto magis 
quod addit voluntas ? Non dico nec per gratiam homines liberari ; 
quod absit ut dicat Ambrosius : sed quod non vis dicimus, nonnisi 
per gratiam liberari, non solum ut eis debita dimittantur, verum 
etiam ne in tentationem inferantur. Non transcribimus diabolo 
Mariam conditione nascendi ; sed ideo, quia ipsa conditio solvitur 
gratia renascendi. Non tanquam malo bonum, sed tanquam bono 
melius, virginitatem nuptiis anteponimus. Non, ut calumniaris 
bonos et impios uno supplicio, sed bonos nullo, impios autem non 
uno sed pro diversitate ipsius impietatis diversis suppliciis dicimus 
esse cruciandos.® 


1 Ad Florum, P.L. 45, 1417, apud Augustine, Opus Imperfectum, IV, 122. The 
immediate context of the passage runs thus: Ile Jovinianus quippe dixit boni esse 
necessitatem ; tu, mali: ille ait per mysteria homines ab errore cohiberi ; tu vero, 
nec per gratiam liberari: ille virginitatem Mariae partus conditione dissolvit ; 
tu ipsam mariam diabolo nascendi conditione transcribis : ille meliora bonis aequat, 
id est, integritatem connubio; tu vero commixtionem conjugii morbidam vocas, 
et castitatem foedissimae rei collatione depretias: nec gradum inter haec addis ; 
sed genus omne commutas, non utique bono virginitatem sed malo praeferens. 

2 The work no longer exists and its contents are known to us only through Aug- 
ustine’s reply. 

3 Opus imperfectum, IV, 122, P.L. 45, 1418. 
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The obvious sense of this passage seems to be that Augustine denies 
the charge of submitting Mary to the power of the devil since she is 
freed by the grace of regeneration. But Augustine evidently meant the 
passage to be interpreted in the light of his teaching on human generation 
and concupiscence. And this makes it difficult to hold that he did not 
implicitly deny the Immaculate Conception. In the mind of Augustine, 
generation by way of ordinary human intercourse and original sin 
were inseparably bound together. The only possible escape from original 
sin was to be born as Christ was born, of a virgin and in and through a 
conception uninfluenced by concupiscence. The wound of concupiscence, 
inflicted by the devil on the human race, compels everyone who is born 
through it to be born with the stain of sin. Christ’s own conception 
was virginal because it was supernaturally effected by the Holy Spirit. 
This supernatural intervention of the Holy Spirit made His conception 
unique. 

Augustine repeatedly expressed these views in his writings. The 
following from The Enchiridion addressed to Laurentius is a typical 
passage : 

For we must believe that no part was wanting in that human 
nature which He [Christ] put on, save that it was a nature wholly 
free from every taint of sin—not such a nature as is conceived 
between the two sexes through carnal lust, which is born in sin, 
and whose guilt is washed away in regeneration ; but such as it 
behoved a virgin to bring forth, when the mother’s faith, not her 
lust, was the condition of conception. And if her virginity had 
been marred even in bringing Him forth, He would not have been 
born of a virgin ; and it would be false (which God forbid) that He 
was born of the Virgin Mary, as is believed and declared by the 
whole Church, which, in imitation of His Mother, daily brings forth 
members of His body, and yet remains a virgin.! 

St. Leo the Great and St. Gregory the Great? reecho the teaching of 
Augustine that Christ was born free from original sin because His 
conception was virginal and not marred by human concupiscence. 
They borrow the principle from Augustine but no conclusion is drawn 
with regard to Our Lady. It will be of interest to make a brief survey 
of the ideas of St. Augustine as reflected in the writings of the earlier of 
these two Popes. St. Leo teaches that the contagion of Adam’s sin is 
handed down to his posterity in two main ways: 1) By means of con- 
cupiscence. For St. Leo the normal process of conception necessarily 
involves the stain of sin. Christ alone was conceived free from the 
“* pollution of carnal concupiscence.’’* 2) By means of seminal identity. 


1 Cf. Enchridion ad Laurentium, 34, P.L. 40, 249. Translation from The Works of 
Aurelius Augustine. Edited by Dods, Vol. IX, Edinburgh, 1877, p. 201. Cf. also: 
Contra Julianum, V, 52, P.L. 44, 813; VI, 58-9, ibid., 857-8; Opus imperfectum 
adversus Julianum, II, 180, P.L. 45, 1220; III, 46, ibid., 1269 ; IV, 79, ibid., 1384; 
108, ibid., 1404; 120, ibid., 1414-5; De Peccatorum meritis et remissione, I, 38, 
P.L. 44, 174-5 ; De Genesi ad litteram, L. 10, sect. 18. 

* Cf. S. Greg. M., Moralia, Lib. XI, n. 70, P.L. 75, 986. 

*S. Leo M., Sermo 22, 3: “in omnibus matribus non fiat sine peccati sorde 
conceptio.” Sermo 25, 5: “ solus (Christus) sine carnalis concupiscentiae pollutione 
conceptus.” 
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Commenting on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (5:12), St. Leo writes : 
“no one could escape the awful mastery of the devil, none escape the 
bonds of dread captivity ... unless... the Son of God. . . deigned to be 
the Son of Man.” 

From St. Leo the Great we turn to St. Fulgentius of Ruspe (468-533). 
Bossuet has called him “ the greatest theologian and the most saintly 
bishop of his time.” Admittedly he was not a man of creative genius, 
or at least he did not aim to be such. The whole ambition of his life 
was to transmit the Christian message as contained in the writings of his 
master St. Augustine. Fulgentius—known in Christian literature as 
Augustinus abbreviatus—is prominent among those of whom Bossuet 
said, ‘‘ The disciples of Saint Augustine were the masters of the world.” 
Particularly important, then, is the sense in which such a disciple under- 
stood Augustine on the question of Our Lady and original sin. He 
states all the principles of his master bearing on original sin. He goes 
further and draws the conclusion that Mary was born with flesh that 
had the stain of sin.? 

Fulgentius of Ruspe was master and patron of the deacon Fulgentius 
Ferrandus. Ferrandus had a position of great importance in the African 
Church during the first half of the sixth century, being regarded as one 
of the most redoubtable champions of orthodoxy in the Latin Church. 
This reputation was evidently not endangered in the eyes of his contem- 
poraries by his views on the Mother of Christ. They were far more extreme 
than those of his patron. He wrote: 

Christ has taken flesh from His Mother . . ., holy flesh of course ; 
for as a result of its union with the divinity this flesh was purified. 
The flesh of Christ has the same nature as our flesh without however 
the stain of our nature. Thus the flesh of Christ is at once like the 
flesh of Mary and unlike it. It is like it because His flesh took its 
origin from hers. It is unlike it because His flesh did not contract 
the contagion of original sin. It is like it because His flesh experienced 
—voluntuarily it is true—real infirmities. It is unlike it because 
His flesh committed absolutely no iniquity either voluntarily or 
through ignorance.® 


1 Sermo 52, 1. Foi the same idea in other Western writers cf. Williams, Ideas of the 
Fall, pp. 364-8, and for St. Leo, Jolland, St. Leo the Great, p. 470. 

2 Ep. 17, n. 13, P.L. 65, 458 B-C. : Haec est gratia qua factum est ut Deus, qui 
venit peccata tollere, quia peccatum in eo non est, homo conciperetur atque nas- 
ceretur in similitudine carnis peccati, de carne peccati. Caro quippe Mariae, quae 
in iniquitatibus humana fuerat solemnitate concepta, caro fuit utique peccati, 
quae Filium Dei genuit in similitudinem carnis peccati ... In similitudine igitur 
carnis peccati Dei Filius missus apparuit, quia in eius Vera humana carne non in- 
iquitas hominis, sed mortalitas fuit. 

3 Ep. 3, n. 4, P.L. 67, 892 : Caro itaque Christi de Matre sumpta est ideo amplius 
vera est ; sed plane sancta est, quia divinitatis adunatione mundata est. In carne 
Christi natura est nostrae carnis, sed non reperitur culpa natura. Sic caro Christi 
carni Mariae et similis est et dissimilis : similis, quia inde traxit originem ; dissimilis 
quia non inde contraxit vitiatae originis contagionem : similis quoniam licet volun- 
tarias, tamen veras sensit infirmitates ; dissimilis quoniam nullas penitus neque per 
voluntatem neque per ignorantiam commisit iniquitates : similis quia passibilis et 
mortalis ; dissimilis quia incoinquinabilis et vivificatrix etiam mortuorum : similis 
genere dissimilis merito : similis specie dissimilis virtute : similis quia similitudo est 
carnis peccati, dicente Apostolo: Deus Filium suum misit in similitudine carnis 
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Cassian (about 360 to 435), the most prominent representative of the 
Semipelagian school and a writer whose influence can scarcely be over- 
estimated, insists that absolute sinlessness is the unique privilege of 
Christ. But in relation to original sin he does not discuss the question 
of the Virgin Mary. 

Everything seems to point to the conclusion that Augustine denied 
(implicitly of course) the Immaculate Conception of Our Lady. But it 
is far from my intention to hold this opinion dogmatically. More import- 
ant, from the point of view of the subsequent history of the doctrine, 
is the indisputable fact that a considerable number of important and 
influential older writers considered Augustine as opposed to the idea that 
Mary was conceived free from original sin. As a result the tradition of 
opposition to the Immaculate Conception grew round the name of the 
Bishop of Hippo. This meant that the influence of the Doctor who shaped 
the course of Western theology for over a thousand years weighed against 
the Immaculate Conception. This factor, coupled with the memory of the 
Pelagian heresy, explains in great part the hesitancy of outstanding 
medieval theologians to admit Mary’s freedom from original sin at the 
first moment of her existence. The theologians in question were almost 
all members of the Paris School of theology—St. Anselm was the one 
notable exception—and, therefore, deeply influenced by the Augustinian 
tradition. 

For a number of years past Canon G. Joussard, who is professor of 
Patrology and dean of the Faculty of Theology at Lyons, has made 
a special study of the teaching of the Fathers on the sinlessness of 
Our Lady. He is a recognized expert on the subject. It will be 
interesting, then, to hear his view on the position of St. Augustine in 
relation to Our Lady’s birth in original sin and on the interpretation 
of his reply to Julian of Eclanum. “The early writers,” says 
Joussard, “‘ have as a whole understood the reply of Augustine in 
this sense, that Mary according to him was born in sin. The best students 
of Augustinian theology, in early times, came to this conclusion and held 
it without compromise. They cannot be proved wrong by anyone who 
really understands Augustine and his principles and takes pains to exam- 
ine his reply to Julian in relation to parallel passages in his writings. 
Granted even that these early writers misunderstood Augustine—and 
that we are following them in their mistake—we would still be forced to 
admit (such have been the repercussions of the celebrated reply) that 
Augustinian theology put obstacles in the way of theologians who might 
have wished to admit that Mary escaped original sin. It was to obstruct 
the development of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception for 
centuries. This is a fact which cannot be honestly denied.’’? 


ROBERT CULHANE, C.SS.R. 


peccati (Rom. 8:3). Ecce quantum caro Christi docetur a Maria causam novae 
existentiae naturaliter assecuta secundum solemnitatem partus humani, sequestrata 
necessitate concubitus maritalis, ut non sit quidem caro peccati quia caro est Dei; 
sit tamen similitudo carnis peccati quia veraciter nata est de carne mortali: merito 
etiam mortalis quia materiam traxit de carne mortali. 

1 Collatio V, 5, P.L. 49, 614 (CSEL 13, 124). 

2 Art. in Bulletin de la Soc. Frangaise d’ Etudes mariales, 1947, p. 25. 
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The Name Yahweh 


The origin of the name Yahweh! for the one true God among the Jews 
is usually associated with the incident of Moses and the burning bush 
recorded in Exodus chap. 3. There is however a certain amount of evid- 
ence which suggests that the name, or something similar to it, as applied 
to a divinity was previously known in the Semitic world, including 
the fact that the word occurs again and again in the Pentateuch in 
connexion with events that took place long before the Lord appeared 
to Moses. The sacred text seems to indicate that the cult of Yahweh 
was known in Sinai prior to the arrival there of the Jewish leader (cf. 
Exodus 18: 10-12). Jethro said : ‘‘ Blessed be Yahweh who hath delivered 
you out of the hands of Pharao and out of the hands of the Egyptians. 
I know that Yahweh is great above all gods.” 

The most ancient tradition current in Israel confirms the fact that 
Yahweh had always been regarded as the God of their fathers (cf. Exodus 
3:6, 13, 15, 18 ; 4:5). Deuteronomy constantly refers to Him in the same 
terms (Deut. 1:21 ; 6:3 ; 27:3), and Genesis 4:26 supposes His worship 
to have been current in the remote epoch of Enos the son of Seth. He 
is God the Creator in Genesis 2-4, and later in 15:7 He says to Abraham : 
“IT am Yahweh who brought thee out from Ur.” He was also known by 
the shorter alternative forms yAH (cf. Exod. 15:2; 17:16), and (as an 
element of proper names) YAHO, YAHU, YAU, and yo. In Genesis the 
name Yahweh is often coupled and identified with that of El or Elohim, 
another divinity which belonged to the common Semitic stock. 

It used to be disputed up to very recent times whether the peoples 
surrounding the Hebrews recognized a god bearing any name similar to 
YAHO. With the exception of Albright most scholars now hold that the 
Ras Shamra tablets (c. 1400 B.C.), have yielded the form yw or yo. 
The form YAHo is met with in the Sinai peninsula in the south as well as 
in Phoenicia in the north. The word in the form IAU, as part of a proper 
name, is recorded from Hamat to the north of Damascus in the annals 
of Sargon II in 722 B.C. Mesa the king of Moab correctly records on the 
stele (c. 830 B.C.), which is called after him, the name of Yahweh whom 
he knows to be the God of Israel. When Sennacherib laid siege to Jerus- 
alem in 701 B.C. he declared to the envoys of Ezechias, king of Juda, that 
it was Yahweh who had commanded him to destroy the city (IV Kings, 
18:35). The book of Jonas, written in the last quarter of the fifth century 
B.C., gives the impression that the pagan sailors saw no difficulty in 
admitting that Yahweh was God. Later, the Ninivites as a result of the 
preaching of Jonas obeyed the command of Yahweh, and turned from 
their evil ways. A certain number of theophoric names partly composed 
of 1A-wi (meaning “is” or “ exists”) as, for example in IA-WI-ILU 
(God exists), have been found in Babylonia, dating from the Cassite 
period, c. 2,100 B.C. Similar ideas in proper name formation have been 
met with in Amorite territory (2,000-1500) ; in Ras Shamra (1500-1200) ; 


1 The author of this note is particularly indebted to a long article entitled ‘‘ Le 
Nom de Yahweh ”’ published in L’Ami du Clergé, (1953), pp. 625-31, by the French 
biblical scholar Albert Vincent. 
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in Taannak, a Canaanite frontier fortress of Esdraelon (1400-1300) ; 
and in Gebal on the Phoenician coast in texts which date from the tenth 
century. 

A question that arises is whether the shorter forms are the older, or 
must they be looked upon as contractions of a longer but original form ? 
Those who follow the views of the German scholar Kuhn hold that the 
primitive form was yw, which through the effects of aspiration first 
became yHW and later yuwH. Others think that the development was 
altogether in the opposite direction or deny! that the shorter forms ment- 
ioned above have any connexion with the root Yahweh. 

From the fact that numerous passages in the O.T. represent Yahweh 
as the God of the skies, the Czech scholar Hrozny in his book Die dlteste 
Geschichte Vorderasians has pointed out that, since the Semites and Indo- 
Europeans came into contact in the course of their migrations, the word 
YAHU might ultimately have a common origin with the Indo-European 
DYAUH (the sky or the day), which in Latin became Deus, Zeus, Ju(piter), 
Jovis or Io. That however is admitted to be mere speculation since it 
is impossible to determine exactly the original form or meaning of yo 
or YAHU. 

If it be accepted that the name YAHU, YAHO or YAH was known to the 
Israelites and their neighbours previous to the incident of the burning 
bush, it would seem to follow that the main effect of the revelation made 
to Moses was to give a special connotation under a slightly new form to 
an older root already familiar and well established in tradition. The 
idea is often conveyed by God in the Old Testament that He is essentially 
a being whose nature is mysterious and which cannot be fully understood 
(cf. Gen. 32:29; Exod. 33:18-34:9 ; Judges 13:18). The same notion 
underlies the narrative of Exodus chap. 3, which is the inspired account 
of the origin of the sacred name of Yahweh. For the sake of clarity the 
pertinent verses may be translated directly from the Hebrew text because 
the Douay version is not quite literal. 


13. And Moses said to God: Behold I shall go to the children of 
Israel and say to them: The God of your fathers hath sent me to you. 
And if they should say to me: What is His name ? What shall I say to 
them ? 14. And God said to Moses: “I am who am.” And He said: 
Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel: ‘‘ I am” has sent me to 
you. 15. And again God said to Moses: Thus shalt thou say to the 
children of Israel: yHwuH the God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob hath sent me to you. This is my 
name for ever and this is my memorial unto all generations. 


It has always been a point of interest to Semitic philologists to deter- 
mine exactly what dialect gave rise to the verbal form yHwxH (Yahweh). 
The word, according to the great French Hebraist and Orientalist M. 
Ed. Dhorme is the third person singular imperfect gal of the archaic 
west-Semitic or Canaanite verb HWH (to be) corresponding to the Hebrew 
HYH. The imperfect (in the Semitic sense) is characterized by the ancient 


1E.g., E Power, S.J., in Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, Exodus, § 165. 
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prefix ya and the word means simply “ He is”’ or “ He exists.” 

The final ‘“‘I am” of verse 14 above is to be taken as an abridgment 
of the longer form ‘‘ I am who am.”” God in speaking of Himself uses the 
first person “I am” thereby signifying His eternal existence, but His 
creatures when invoking His name are to use the third person and refer 
to Him simply as Yahweh, meaning “ He is.””. The word while expressing 
essential existence or aseity does not define the intimate nature of the 
divinity. But it does emphasize one of his principal attributes by giving 
a slightly new form to a name already known. 

Even among the Jews the more ancient form YAHO or YAHU, whose 
original root meaning had long been forgotten, continued to be used and 
took its place as a name for the true God under the influence of the 
newly fevealed form. That is why, for example, the Judeo-Aramaean 
inhabitants of Elephantine in Egypt, who belonged to the humbler 
class and preserved the old traditions better, always employed only the 
form YAHO. The manner in which they incorporated the word in theoph- 
oric names shows that the intention was to convey a religious notion. 

If it be objected that so exalted an idea of God as that implied in the 
name Yahweh would be incompatible with the contemporary religious 
ideas of the Hebrews, we might reply that it has been shown that mono- 
theism had prevailed in the Nile valley among the cultured classes from 
very early times. Since Moses was “ instructed in all the wisdom of 

he Egyptians” (Acts 7:22), why should there be any doubt 
about his ability to grasp a thought, profound no doubt, but at the same 
time free from metaphysical allusions? There is nothing far-fetched in 
the idea of the average Israelite being able to comprehend that Yahweh 
means “ He who is”’ as distinct from all other things whose very nature 
involves change, dissolution, and decay. 

A final point that calls for attention is the decline of the use of the 
word El or Elohim for God. From the evidence to hand it appears as if 
E] at one period had been all supreme and universal among the Semites. 
In the Ras Shamra tablets he is the unrivalled king and judge whose 
word is law, and under the abstract from Elohim He is “ the most mighty 
God of Israel’ (Gen. 33:20). Why then did Moses not try to perpetuate 
the name of El or perhaps some attribute of His which would help to 
emphasize His greatness? Without having recourse to the mystical 
there is perhaps a simple historical explanation. 

During the opening period of the second millenium B.C. the God El 
had been associated with high ideals especially in moral matters. In the 
course of time these ideals were looked upon by many as being beyond 
the capabilities of human nature, with the result that the worship of El 
among the masses declined to such an extent that he is not even mentioned 
in later Phoenician inscriptions. The Semites of that age whose interests 
were mainly in agriculture, as happened later among the Jews in the 
time of Amos and Osee, began to place their confidence in the Baals and 
Astartes whose alleged powers of influencing the reproduction of both 
crops and animals was paramount. 

At the time when the Israelites were entering the Promised Land 
they found themselves in contact with peoples of a higher material 
development whose influence from a religious point of view was a 
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source of danger to them. For that reason it would have been altogether 
to their advantage, if from the very start an insuperable religious barrier 
were to be set up between themselves and their neighbours. Such a 
barrier would naturally be also for them a political barrier since they 
were to conquer Chanaan and thereby enter into the heritage promised 
to their fathers. No further conciliation with the enemy being possible, 
the mighty god El faded into the dim past which was never to return. 

His place was taken by Yahweh, the only true God, who made His 
presence ever felt by His laws and His commandments. He became the 
God of Hosts, the King of all the earth, and the great captain who led 
the armies of His chosen people to victory. From that date onward, 
apart from a national apostacy, there could be no compromise between 
El (Baal) of Chanaan, the father of innumerable sons, and Yahweh of 
Sinai, whose code of justice and morals was so eminently superior. 


J. O’ConNEL). 


Retroactive Prayer 


Many recent studies of the Offertory-formula employed in the Requiem 
Mass have brought into prominence the question of retroactive prayer. 
Theologians in Italy and France now regularly apply the term “ retro- 
active’ to prayers which, although offered after an event of which the 
issue is still unknown to us have been foreseen by God, and have been 
taken into account by Him before the final issue of that event. A brief 
examination of the various opinions on the meaning of the Requiem 
Offertory is a necessary preliminary to a discussion of retroactive prayer 
in general. 

The Libera, in its present form, dates from about the tenth century*— 
perhaps from an even earlier period. It is the sole surviving relic of the 
original Offertory psalm, which formed a part of all Masses in ancient 
times. St. Augustine refers to the use of the Offertory psalm in the church 
of Carthage in his day. The following is an English translation of the prayer, 
as authoritatively inserted in the Requiem Mass by Pope St. Pius V. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, King of glory, deliver the souls of all the 
Faithful departed from the pains of hell and from the deep pit. Deliver 
them from the lion’s jaw, lest the black gulf swallow them up—lest 
they fall into darkness. But let the standard-bearer, St. Michael, 
bring them into that holy light which thou hast promised, of old, to 
Abraham and his seed. We offer Thee, O Lord, sacrifices and prayers 
of praise. Accept them in behalf of the souls we this day commemor- 
ate. Grant to them, O Lord, that they may pass from death unto 
that life which Thou didst promise to Abraham and to his seed. 

At first sight, the formula seems to be a prayer—dogmatically inadmis- 
sible—for the deliverance of the deceased from hell or, at least, for the 


1 Duchesne, Christian Worship, p. 174. 
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favourable issue of a final sentence that is still in suspense. In fact, 
amongst a collection of Notes! for suggested discussion at the Council of 
Trent is the following :— ‘‘ Abuses in connexion with the Holy Sacrifice : 
Attention must be paid to certain words in the Libera which seem to 
pertain to the hell of the damned.”’ The difficulty of explaining the prayer 
is increased by the reiteration of phrases which have all, apparently, 
this same signification. It is not surprising, then, that the Libera has 
been the subject of discussion amongst theologians and liturgists for 
many centuries—Archbishop Beran® actually calls it ‘ The crux of 
interpreters.” 

Some writers, as for example Merati,* O.Th., believe that the formula 
was originally a liturgical prayer for the dying, not forthe dead. A 
very strong argument against this view is that, so far, it has found no 
support in ancient liturgical documents. Besides, it does not furnish a 
meaning for the formula as it is now actually employed, and especially 
for the phrase “‘ all the Faithful.”’ 

The Spanish theologian, John Medina, writing in the early sixteenth 
century, advanced the hypothesis that the Libera takes for granted that 
the souls of the departed have not yet reached the stage of final judgment, 
and dates from a period when there was, as yet, no papal definition as to 
the moment of decisive destination of departed souls. Undoubtedly, it 
was not until the end of the fourteenth century that Rome finally and 
decisively determined the moment of particular judgment and final 
sentence of the soul. Before the Roman definitior, views which were 
untenable later were held by some Catholic scholars on the state of the 
soul after death. These views are sometimes found in ancient liturgical 
manuscripts. It is admitted by scholars that theologians such as Justin, 
Athanasius, Cyril of Alexandria and Ephrem were inclined to accept the 
existence of a period between death and the definitive judgment of souls, 
during which prayer for them might be useful. This opinion was widely 
held in the East ; and we know that Eastern theologians exerted a great 
influence on the Western, and especially on the Gallican liturgy. 


Diekamp‘ writes on this question : 

Some of the Fathers were of opinion that conversion was possible 
even after death ; and that both the Just and sinners remained, more 
or less, in a ‘ State of expectancy ’ until the Last Day. Even in the 
Middle ages several theologians maintained that the Just who are 
perfectly purified enter Paradise, but do not enjoy the Beatific 
Vision until the Day of Judgment. St. Ambrose, and—for a while— 
St. Jerome, as well as others, hoped for the final restoration of all 
Christians, even those who had died in mortal sin. 


All such views were, of course, inadmissible after the dogmatic definition 
of Pope Benedict XII in 1336. 
Medina’s view, that the Libera embodies eschatological opinions that 


1 Concil. Trident. Actorum Nova Collectio, Friburg, 1901. 

2 Ephem. Liturg. 1936, p. 140. The author is the Archbishop who is at present 
in a communist prison. 

2 Novae Observationes 1740, I, 148. 

* Theol. Dogm., 1946, TV, 468-85 . 
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were later condemned, was summarily rejected by Cardinal Lambertini! 
(afterwards Pope Benedict XIV) : 

Some writers hold that ‘ this prayer is not to be too closely exam- 
ined ; for in some formulae employed by the Church there are certain 
things which are not strictly true but are merely tolerated by the 
Church because they foster piety.’ This is the view of Medina; 
but it must be absolutely rejected. As Azor? S.]J., says : ‘“ We certain- 
ly cannot admit that the Church asserts what is pious but untrue ; 
nor can the Church officially say or chant what is false. Far be such 
things from the Pillar of Truth.” 

Some modern scholars, however, do not hesitate to accept Medina’s 
opinion. Archbishop Beran‘ considers that one may hold that the Church 
can tolerate the use of an ancient liturgical formula containing certain 
dogmatic inexactitudes which are not tenable at present. And he adduces, 
in confirmation, the papal toleration of dogmatic errors implied in certain 
church-paintings. Serpelli,5 O.S.B., in a recent study of the Libera, 
holds the same view, and cites the analogy of the errors on eschatology 
to be found in the works of individual Fathers and Doctors of the Church. 
But, surely, there is a vast difference between the papal toleration of 
dogmatic errors in church-pictures or the recognition of erroneous opinions 
in the works of the Fathers, and the imposition by Roman authority of 
a liturgical prayer embodying dogmatic error. Serpelli gives solid—even 
if not quite convincing—reasons for holding that the Libera is of 
Irish origin. The mention of St. Michael, he asserts, betrays Irish 
influence—devotion to St. Michael appears rather late in Roman 
liturgical codices, whereas it had an extraordinary vogue in Ireland 
in early times. Serpelli furnishes other interesting arguments, also, for 
his thesis. 

The view that the Libera was introduced into the Roman liturgy from 
primitive documents embodying inexact or incorrect dogmatic notions 
can, it seems to me, be safely held provided one maintains that the 
Libera, from the moment of its official insertion in the Roman liturgy, 
was capable of a completely orthodox interpretation. Some of the author- 
ities who accept Medina’s view do not sufficiently emphasize the necessity 
of this proviso, which would have adequately met the objections made by 
Azor and Benedict XIV. Still, it must be borne in mind that Medina’s 
explanation of the historical evolution of the Libera does not at all 
solve the problem of its present interpretation. 

Pope Benedict XIV defends the view that the formula is a direct prayer 
for the souls in purgatory :* 

The Church does not here pray for the damned ; nor is she ignorant 
that the souls in purgatory can never be condemned to hell. Some 
theologians think that the Libera was recited in the primitive Church, 


1 De Missa, II, 9. 

2 Instit. Moral., I, 10. 22. 8. 

8 Cited in Ephem. Liturg., 1947, p. 245. 
* Op. cit., 1936, p. 147. 

5 Rome, 1946. 

* De Missa, I, 9. 
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as a prayer for the agonizing, and that the Church adopted it 
into the Requiem Mass by a kind of dramatic retrospection. Our 
opinion is that the prayer directly refers to purgatory. Some of its 
terms are often used indiscriminately of hell and purgatory ; and, 
besides, purgatory is called hell, because the fire is the same in both 
places. 
The opinion defended by Pope Benedict XIV is widely held, not only 
by theologians of the past such as Azor, S.J. and Sporer but by modern 
writers like Prummer, O.P.,! Hecht, P.S.M., 2 etc. Azor*® comments 
thus on the text of the Libera : 

The expression “ Deliver them from the pains of hell” means 
*“ Deliver them from the fire of purgatory,”’ which is the same as 
that of hell. The expression, “ Lest they fall into darkness ’” means 
“Lest, after the completion of this holy Sacrifice, they should be 
allowed to remain in torments in the dark prisons of the earth, and 
so to begin again, as it were, the endurance of purgatorial pains.” 

Prummer‘* writes in similar vein : 

According to St. Thomas and many great theologians the pain of 
“sense” in purgatory and hell does not differ essentially. And 
so it is not incongruous to apply the terms “ infernus, tartarus, 
mors aeterna,” to purgatory. 

But this explanation remains quite inadequate. For the difficulty 
does not consist in the mere use of a few terms which might be inter- 
preted vaguely of any kind of punishment, whether temporary or eternal, 
in the other world, but in the fact that the entire Libera envisages an 
hour of desperate emergency and impending disaster. 

In an attempt to solve this latter difficulty, many liturgists suggest 
that the Libera refers to purgatory, not directly but by a certain dramatic 
symbolism. Orsi, O.P., writing in 1731, declared :° 

The picture is painted by the liturgy for no other purpose than to 
induce us to reflect on the severity of the Divine Judge, as well as 
on the suspense of the dying Christian called to render the last 
account. Thus we ourselves shall be all the more earnest in our 
prayers for the Faithful departed, and imbued with more profound 
respect for the majesty of God. 

Cardinal Wiseman has expressed this point of view more clearly :* 

The entire service for the dead refers to the moment of death, 
and bears the imagination to the awful crisis of separation between 
body and soul. No matter that the anniversary of the deceased be 
commemorated a century after death, its object being to obtain 
release from temporary chastisement where’ his eternal happiness 
is already secured, the Church represents him as in peril, upon 
the edge of the dismal pit of endless woe. All this is exceedingly 
awsome and beautiful, as transporting us to that scene where the 


” 


1 Theol. Moral., II, 290. 

® Liturg. Zeitsohrift, 1933, p. 210. 
3 Instit. Moral., 1, 10, 22, 8. 

* Op. cit. 

5 De Liturg. Invocatione, 5, 3. 

* Holy Week, Lecture 2, 
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real reckoning between justice and mercy takes place, and working 
up our feelings of fervour to that intense energy which a prayer at 
that decisive moment would inspire. 
The opinion favoured by Wiseman has won many famous adherents ;! 
but one cannot help feeling that it seems a rather far fetched explanation 
of such earnest—one might say, vehement—liturgical supplications, to 
postulate that they refer to a merely imaginary and fictitious peril. 

There remains for discussion the explanation of which Suarez is the 
greatest, if not perhaps the earliest, exponent. He accepts what is best 
in other theories, and supplements them by adding a new and vital 
element. He treats of the Libera in two passages :* 

The Church prays for the Faithful departed as if they were just 
at the point of death. Nor is such prayer useless. It can be useful to 
the living by bringing before their minds the fateful hour of their 
own judgment. Besides, it promotes the due worship of God, by 
acknowledging Him as supreme Judge of souls and the Father of 
Mercy, Who can be appeased by our prayers. It can be useful to 
the Faithful departed, inasmuch as, by this prayer of the Church, 
some of their punishment is remitted, or even, perhaps, because 
at the moment before their death, God foreseeing this prayer of the 
Church gives them the graces which obtain for them a kind and 
merciful judgment ... It is probable that this prayer of the Church 
for departed souls offered even after their death, having been foreseen 
by God, could have profited the deceased even before they had died, 
and obtained for them greater graces to preserve them from eternal 
condemnation ... So, too, it can be believed that, on account of 
this foreseen prayer, God sometimes helps the Faithful to excite in 
their hearts better dispositions at the moment of passing from this 
life, so that they may be delivered sooner from Purgatory. 

Thus, it is clear that the opinion of Suarez embodies every valuable 
element in the views of other theologians. One need not, then, be sur- 
prised that it is accepted by very many recent theologians and liturgists, 
for example Chr. Pesch, S.J., LaVaud, O.P., Ami du Clergé, McMahon, 
Du Petit-Bornand’ etc. Pesch says :* 

The Church would not pray for liberation from hell of a soul which 
she knew to be in purgatory, since no one prays for an effect that 
we have already certainly obtained. The Church conceives the 
deceased as just dying, and prays for his preservation from dam- 
nation, because, though the matter has been decided, she does not 
know the decision. 

De la Taille,5 S.J., points out that, as we must hold that the death of 
Our Saviour obtained salvation for those who were saved before the 
Incarnation, in a somewhat similar fashion, one can say, without detriment 
to the Faith, that God could have been propitiated, and could have granted 


1 Coninck, S.J., De Sacramentis, 1624, Q. 83, 5, 262. Pasqualigo, O.Th., De 
Sacramentis, 1662, I, 156, II. Jugie A.A., Purgatory, Eng. Trans., 1949 Van Noort., 
De Noviss, 1935, p. 14 

2 De Ritibus Eucharistiae, 83, 4, 1 ; De Poenit., 48, 5, 12. 

3 L’efficacité retro-active, Paris. 

* Praelectiones Dogm., 1902, IX, 301. 

5 Myst. Fidei, Eng. trans., p. 288. 
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salvation to the dying, in consideration of Masses which He foresaw 
would be celebrated after death. Of course, he continues, one cannot 
pray for favours that we know have been already granted by God. 
Lavaud, O.P. writes : 
Divine mercy has taken into account, in favour of the dying, the 
prayers it would inspire us to offer for them after their death. 


The Ami du Clergé says :? 


Almighty God, in virtue of the foreseen merits of Christ, has 
granted the graces of salvation to men of good will who lived before 
the Incarnation. So, too, He can grant to a dying sinner the grace 
of conversion, in view of prayers not yet actually offered but which 
He has foreseen from all eternity. 

The Revue des Objections writes to the same effect :* 

The Church can, and does pray in the Requiem Mass, that those 
who are dead may not be condemned to hell. For God has foreseen 
these prayers, and may have taken them into account, and, in 
consideration of them, given the deceased the grace of conversion 
before death. 

McMahon declares in his Liturgical Catechism :4 

Before these prayers for the dead are said, definite sentence has, 
of course, been already pronounced. But God foresaw the offering 
of these prayers ; they were present to His mind when judgment 
was about to be pronounced. Through this divine foreknowledge the 
prayers of the Church reduced their effect, and exercised their power 
of intercession before their actual utterance. The tender and piteous 
appeal is as effective—for it was foreseen by God—as if it was uttered 
at the very moment when the soul was summoned before the judge. 

Stentrup, S.J., says :° 

We can pray now that something may have been done in the past, 

in so far as we have not yet certain knowledge of the actual fact. 
Hervé agrees :® 

Many writers understand the Libera as referring to purgatory. 
Others, more correctly, interpret it as referring to hell—the Church 
imaginatively representing the souls of the deceased as just on the 
point of dying. This method of prayer fosters the piety of the Faith- 
ful; it helps the souls actually in purgatory ; and has probably 
helped them even before death, inasmuch as God, foreseeing these 
future prayers, accepted them at that moment. 

Mgr. Chollet, former Archbishop of Cambrai, in his various writings 
repeatedly defended the same opinion :? 

Cases occur where one has reason to have doubts about the death- 


1 La Vie spirituelle, 1936, p. 478. 

2 1926, p. 560 ; 1924, p. 207. 

3 1922, p. 448. 

* Second edition p. 184, Dublin, 1927. 

5 Theses Soteriol., p. 136. 

* Theol. Dogm., De Purgat., p. 559. 

7 Lettre pastorale, 1923 ; Nos morts, 1908, p. 356. 
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bed dispositions of a deceased friend. But we are in a position to 
apply to the departed soul our present and future prayers and 
sacrifices, since they may, by a kind of retroactive efficacy, obtain 
for that soul, at the moment of death, the grace of conversion. 
Perhaps it seems a paradox to assert this retroactive power of prayer, 
since what is cast is irrevocable. This is undoubtedly true ; but the 
Creator lives in eternity ; and for Him everything is in the present— 
the future as well as the past, tomorrow as well as today. God has 
seen your present prayers for a deceased friend ; He saw them at the 
moment of your friend’s death. Your present sacrifices and suffrages 
were then clear to His gaze. Do you not hope and believe that God’s 
Justice has been appeased by your foreseen merits, and that He will 
have granted to your friend, at the moment of his passing, the grace 
of a happy death ? 

Imagine a famous general reviewing his army from a lofty height— 
he sees in one glance the troops which are passing before the reviewing- 
stand as well as the troops defiling in the far-off distance. Incom- 
parably more clearly does the Creator behold, in one single glance, 
the long series of centuries from the moment of creation to the end 
of time. It is in His power to arrange His actual intervention in 
human affairs, in the light of His prevision of all future time, and 
to grant now to a dying sinner the graces that are to be won in future 
days by the fervent prayers of relatives or friends. 

The whole question of the Libera is well summed up in the Revue des 
Objections :+ 

With reference to the opinion that the Libera formula refers 
directly to purgatory, it cannot be denied that various liturgical 
texts, as well as many of the Fathers, apply words like “ infernus ” 
to the pains of purgatory. And, in fact, the doctrine about purgatory 
has taken centuries to emerge clearly and definitely from the texts in 
which it was implicitly contained. On that account, in the schismatic 
Oriental churches the doctrine of purgatory still remains enveloped 
in obscurity ; for they cling more obstinately to antique formulae. 
The Libera retains something of this primitive lack of precision. 
But we need not abandon the formula, since it is capable of an 
orthodox interpretation. 

But there is a simpler and more obvious explanation of it. The 
Church prays for all the Faithful departed. Now, those Christians 
who daily die in thousands, go to hell or Purgatory or Paradise. 
But the Church is ignorant of the fate of most of them. We are 
certain that the Saints are in heaven ; we know that Judas is in 
hell*—the rest is hidden from us. And so the Libera is a prayer of the 

1 1922, p. 494. 

2 The great scriptural exegetes and theologians, modern as well as ancient—at 
least from the fifth century—seem to be unanimous in holding that the damnation 
of Judas is deduced with certainty from the Scriptures. Such is the teaching— 
amongst recent writers—of Cornely, S.J., Knabenbauer, S.J., Hagan S.J., Michel, 
Hervé, Bartmann, O.P., etc. Other modern theologians declare that it cannot be 
denied without sin. It is extremely remarkable that the text of each of the four 
Evangelists implies the eternal ruin of the wretched Apostle. Moreover, the Church 


has never prayed to him or for him. The prayer in the Mass of Holy Thursday— 
repeated on Good Firday—is decisive as regards the sense of the liturgy on the point 
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Church for the Faithful departed : 

(1) that they may not be condemned to hell, 

(2) that they may soon be delivered from Purgatory, 

(3) that they may be admitted soon to Paradise. 

God has long since foreseen and received this prayer ; and—in 
view of it—may have granted, at the moment before death, salvation 
to the departed. And if those souls are already secure from eternal 
condemnation, the Libera supplicates for their deliverance from 
Purgatory and their entrance into light everlasting—Fac eas, 
Domine, transire ad vitam. 

The question of the retroactive efficacy of our prayers was not formally 
treated by St. Thomas ; he refers to it merely incidentally, when discussing 
a quite different subject. 

During the Middle Ages credence was widely given to a legend con- 
tained in a work mistakenly attributed to St. John Damascene.’. The 
story goes that the emperor Trajan was delivered from hell through the 
prayers offered nearly five centuries later, by Pope St. Gregory the Great. 
The tale was generally accepted, and so St. Thomas felt bound to answer 
an objection founded on it, against the eternity of hell :* 

With regard to this and similar cases, it must be said that they 
were condemned to hell in as much as they actually deserved such 
punishment ; at that time ; but they were not finally condemned, 
in view of certain higher reasons by virtue of which their recall to 
life was foreseen by God, and a different disposition of Providence 
was to be made in their regard. 

Or one can hold, with other writers, that the soul of Trajan was 
not freed from the punishment of hell, but the sentence was merely 
suspended till the Day of Judgment. Nor is it possible that such a 
deliverance should be one of the normal effects of prayer—it is a 
special and individual privilege. 

St. Robert Bellarmine, writing towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, refused to accept the legend about St. Gregory ; but, assuming its 
truth, he answered the objection arising from it :* 

If it were necessary to accept the story, I should answer that 
Trajan was not definitively condemned to hell, but only punished 
there according to the measure of his deserts ; and that his sentence 
was suspended in virtue of the foreseen prayers of Gregory. This 
is the solution offered by St. Thomas and others. 

It must be nuted that for Bellarmine, as for St. Thomas, the difficulty 
lies in the suspension of the sentence of damnation, not in the retroactive 
power attributed to St. Gregory’s prayers. After all, the principle of 
retroactivity is a fundamental element of theology with regard to Our 
Saviour and the Blessed Virgin. 

It is ordinary Catholic doctrine that Christ’s merits availed all men, 
including those before His time. ‘‘ His sacrifice obtained propitiation 
not only for those of His time and later, but also for all the dead of all 


1 De tis qui in fide dormierunt. 
2 Summa, Suppl., Q. 74. 5 ; Comment. in Sent. 4, D. 43. 2. 2. 
3 De Controv., 1580, De Purgat. Il, 8. 
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past ages.” Pope Pius IX, in the Bull of 1854, declared : 

We pronounce and define that it is revealed doctrine that the 
Blessed Virgin Mary was preserved immune from all stain of Original 
fault, in the first moment of her Conception, by a singular privilege 
of Divine grace, and in virtue of the merits of Jesus Christ. 

Pope Pius X, in his encyclical Ad illum, declared :* ‘‘ Mary has merited 
for us de congruo, what Christ merited de condigno.” In an excellent 
work by two modern theologians this doctrine is re-stated:* ‘‘ Men, 
before Christ, received grace through the foreseen merits and prayers of 
Jesus and Mary.” Hervé writes:* “It is most certain that all graces 
since Adam’s fall have been granted in view of the merits of Christ, and 
also in view of those of Mary and of her foreseen co-operation in the 
work of redemption.” 

The strange objection has been recently made that, if the retroactive 
efficacy of our prayers be admitted, it logically follows that we could 
pray even for the Saints.® This objection is not very cogent. We should 
not pray for the salvation of those whom we know to be either in heaven 
or in hell. For them the future is irrevocably decided ; and, since it is 
known to us, such prayers would be quite meaningless. The possibility 
of retroactivity arises only with regard to events that are ended, but of 
which the issue is unknown to us. 

A short extract from a recent book® by a brilliant non-Catholic scholar 
is very much to the point : 


When we are praying about the result, say, of a battle or a medical 
consultation the thought will often cross our minds that (if only we 
knew it) the event is already decided one way or the other. I believe 
this to be no good reason for ceasing our prayers. The event cer- 
tainly has been decided—in a sense it was decided “ before all 
worlds.”” But one of the things taken into account in deciding it, 
and therefore one of the things that really cause it to happen, may 
be this very prayer that we are now offering . . . 

The following question may be asked : If we can reasonably pray 
for an event which must in fact have happened or failed to happen 
several hours ago, why can we not pray for an event which we know 
not to have happened ? e.g. pray for the safety of someone, who, as 
we know, was killed yesterday. What makes the difference is precisely 
our knowledge. The known event states God’s will. It is psycholog- 
ically impossible to pray for what we know to be unobtainable ; and, 
if it were possible, the prayer would sin against the duty of submission 
to God’s known will. 

A citation from Billuart, O.P., is very apposite here:? “It is useful 
and right for us to pray, not indeed that we can change the Divine dis- 
position of events, for this is unchangeable, but that we may obtain what 


1 De la Taille, op. cit. p. 287. 
* February 2nd, 1904. 

* Marie, Mére de grace, by Bainvel, S.J. and De la Broise, S.J., 1921. 
* Theol. Dogm., 11, 635. 

5 Ephem. Liturg., 1947. 

® Miracles, C. S. Lewis, London, 1947, p. 214. 

7 Summa S. Thomae accomodat., ed. 1864, t 7, p. 188. 
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God has decided should be obtained by our prayers, or—as St. Gregory 
says—that we may deserve, by prayer, to obtain what God has decided 
from all eternity to grant.” Surely, in the light of this principle, borrowed 
from St. Thomas, there is no essential difference, as regards God’s pre- 
vision, whether our prayers be offered before or after events which are 
not fully known to us. 

Some scholars! it is true, object that the theory of the retroactivity 
of our prayers has no solid basis in Catholic tradition, in its broad sense. 
Hitherto, this objection has been met by an appeal to the retroactive 
power of the merits of Christ and—in due subordination—His Blessed 
Mother. 

The appeal has its value, undoubtedly ; but it is not a complete defence 
of the retroactive efficacy of our own prayers. 

Surely, an adequate reply to the objection must also emphasize that : 

1. No claim is made that such efficacy is certain, but only that it is 
probable. After all, the theologians are agreed that our prayers for 
others are not always infallibly efficacious. 

2. Retroactive prayer can be effective only with regard to events which 
are past, but of which the issue or decision is still unknown. Now, the 
number of temporal events of this particular type must be infinitesimally 
small compared to the countless series of other human vicissitudes. 

3. In the light of the two preceding considerations, one can understand 
why spiritual writers, in general, do not emphasize the value of prayer 
of this kind—there could easily be danger of abuse, in the case of some 
ordinary layfolk who might not fully understand the limits of its 
application. 

4. On the other hand, what one might expect to be the “ normal field 
of action ”’ for retroactive prayer is that relating to the eternal destiny 
of departed souls—their fate has been decided, but in the overwhelming 
majority of cases, remains unknown in this life. Now, it is precisely with 
regard to this very problem of the eternal fate of the dead that the 
Church, in the Requiem Offertory, appears to offer retroactive prayers 
to God. 

To conclude : if retroactive efficacy is really in accord with the spirit 
of the Church, one might expect to find some echoes of it in the lives of 
saintly souls. I believe that many such examples could be found ; it will 
suffice here to cite three. 

Blessed Raymund of Capua, the confessor of St. Catherine of Siena, 
relates in his life of the Saint, that God mercifully granted her prayer that 
her father should be preserved from purgatory, on condition that she 
should endure, afterwards, the punishment due to him. This punishment 
lasted all the rest of her life. It is recorded of St. Catherine de Ricci, a 
friend of St. Philip Neri, that a great sinner was said to hae been released 
from purgatory, very soon after death, in view of the penances and 
prayers she was to offer for him later. More recently, we are told of Fr. 
Lamy that he frequently declared that in May, 1912, Our Lady appeared 
to him, accompanied by the glorified souls of his parents, and said that 


1 Gihr, Holy Mass, 1903, p. 503, Prummer, op. cit., p. 289. 
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she had caused'to be credited to the account of his parents, at the moment 
of their judgment, all the Masses and satisfaction he was to offer for their 
souls afterwards.! “‘ The Blessed Virgin,” said Fr. Lamy, “is able to 
do such a thing ; let us ask her to do it.” 


James A. Cieary, C.SS.R. 


? Life by Concannon, p. 85. Life by Biver, En 
to note that Father Lamy’s parents were long 
said to have occurred. 


g- trans., 1937, p. 103. It is important 
since dead when this apparition was 
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‘ ‘ ‘ 
HISTOIRE DE LA TOLERANCE AU SIECLE DE LA REFORME. By Joseph 
Lecler. Paris, Aubier, 1955. Two vols., pp. 403 and 459. 
Price 2.985 francs. 

When we speak of “‘ toleration ” without further qualification we usually 
mean religious toleration, which in itself is a certain indication that we 
know that we are here dealing with one of the greatest of human problems. 
In these days it is an immediate and very practical problem. A per- 
secuting, intolerant, atheistic materialism is making a bid to dominate 
the whole world. In the face of this peril, we are realizing with a new 
urgency that the characteristic which most struck people when they 
looked at the early Church was the charity which unites, “ how these 
Christians love one another.”” The modern oecumenical movement has 
grown from these urgent demands of charity. Here, Catholics are some- 
times accused of minimizing the “ charity which unites,” and laying too 
much emphasis on differences, on the “ truth which divides,” but the 
long experience of the Catholic Church has hammered home the lesson 
that, if Christians divide truth and charity, what results has a trick of 
ceasing to be Christianity. The problem of reconciling the demands of 
truth and charity remains—the problem of religious toleration. 

There is no blinking this important, practical, and difficult problem. 
We have a clear duty to reflect on it, to try to think our way to conclus- 
ions. Since it is a problem of human conduct, it would seem likely that 
our thinking can be helped by a consideration of how people have dealt 
with the problem in the past, in other words by an appeal to history. 
And if one has decided to appeal to history, it is not easy to pass over 
the sixteenth century, when the problem first posed itself in the shape 
which is since familiar, namely the acceptance by Christians of the 
permanency of religious divisions. It might perhaps be objected that only 
a foolish man would seek guidance in the sixteenth century on the 
problem of toleration, but while there was a great amount of obvious 
intolerance there was also a consciousness of a new problem, and the 
first gropings towards a solution. It is frequently necessary to pursue 
these gropings well into the next century before they assume much form, 
but they do begin in the century of the Reformation. 

Father Lecler, then, has a wide field for examination, which he covers 
very competently, following his problem all over Europe, through the 
sixteenth century and well into the seventeenth. At times one might 
think that he is devoting too much time to outlining the development of 
the reform in each country, where at best he is only making a précis of 
other men’s work. Still, it must be admitted that there is a real problem 
here. The issue of religious toleration cannot be discussed without 
sketching in a background, and it is not easy to agree on how much is 
needed. At any rate, even when it might be argued that there is too much, 
it must be admitted that the work is very well done, though sometimes 
far enough removed from the subject of the book. 

Naturally, the author is most at home with the history of his native 
France. Outside France, one occasionally meets with that wonderful 
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Gallic insouciance which can allow a Frenchman to write, for example : 


On notera que, dés 1534, la loi punissait la fidélité au Saint-Siége 
comme un crime de haute trahison. Cette loi sera publiée de nouveau 
sous Elisabeth, en 1553, dix-sept ans avant le célébre bulle de Pie V 
qui, en excommuniant et en déposant la reine, risquait de provoquer 
contre sa personne des enterprises politiques. 


The reference is to an act of the parliament of 1563, but the context 
shows that 1553 is not a misprint, but arises from a certain glorious 
inadvertence to the fact that Elizabeth I became queen of England in 
1558, all the happier in that it does not affect the basic validity of his 
argument. After this, one does not expect any reference at all to Ireland, 
and one is barely disappointed. Readers of recent issues of the Irish 
Theological Quarterly will probably recall the contribution to this problem 
being made by Primate Peter Lombard at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. : 

Of the remainder, I think readers will find most new in his chapter on 
Poland, and will agree that the Polish situation deserves to be better 
known, though it might be stressed more that the existence of this ex- 
traordinary “‘ asile des hérétiques ’’—even of anabaptists and unitarians, 
elsewhere pursued with equal rigour by all—was due not so much to the 
fact that any solution of the problem of tolerance had been arrived at as 
to the weakness of the Polish kings in the face of their nobility. It is 
also beyond question, however, that the very existence of the Polish 
“ asile des hérétiques *’ gave a powerful impetus to the working out of 
the problem generally. 

The generalization from this is perhaps the most important thing one 
carries away from the book, namely that men gradually came to accept 
the hard fact of difference before they had perfected any theory of toler- 
ance. And as the most important institution of the sixteenth century 
was the nation-state, it was perhaps inevitable that an attempt should 
be made first to have each state with its own proper religion. The 
attempt was a failure, Elizabethan England fighting the last savage 
rearguard action. Under James I the English Erastians such as Bacon 
were proclaiming as necessities of state policy what the French politiques 
had long reconciled themselves to, a realization that religious intolerance 
could weaken a nation more than religious divergencies. 

Other factors were of lesser importance. The group we call “‘ the 
sects ’’ as distinct from “ the churches ”’ did help, as did the development 
of the idea of the “invisible church.’’ Popery, however, was usually 
excluded from any toleration, as being too plainly marked with the mark 
of the beast, while the notion of the “‘ invisible church ”’ meant in practice 
an attitude towards the obviously sinful—and often towards the obviously 
poor—which was not very obviously Christian. Two other important 
forces, which may be associated, were the notion of the early sixteenth 
century humanists that differences could be settled if only Christians 
could meet in a spirit of charity to talk things over, and, secondly, the 
notion of “ comprehension,’’ which developed so strongly among the 
Anglicans. These two ideas are at the root of the modern oecumenical 
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movements, but it is not easy to see how they attempt to solve the 
problem other than by ignoring it. They are products of a certain aristo- 
cratic milieu, and while the assumption that certain things are not dis- 
cussed in good circles is a very sound working principle, it breaks down 
when the matters at issue cut too near the bone. 

While Father Lecler addresses himself to a strictly historical problem 
he does not altogether confine himself to it. One could hardly write a 
book on religious toleration without committing oneself to some judgment 
on the rights and wrongs of toleration as such. There is, I think, little 
doubt of Father Lecler’s own convictions. In this matter, his intro- 
ductory section on toleration in Christian antiquity and the middle ages 
is full of good writing and persuasive argument. There can be little 
denying that the middle ages had something of a blind spot as far as 
heresy was concerned. We can see many reasons for it—their altogether 
Christian culture, which made it so difficult to see how a heretic could be 
in good faith ; their study of Roman law, without however any realization 
that the savage penalties it prescribed for heresy were much tempered 
in practical application ; the strong objectivism in Augustine’s teaching 
on law and sin ; and the fact that the defence of the rights of conscience, 
even of the erroneous conscience, was so much associated with the erratic 
and suspect Abelard. Plenty of reasons, yes: but when one finds Bona- 
venture seemingly forced to the conclusion that a man with an erroneous 
conscience sins if he follows it and sins if he refuses to follow it, one feels 
that this is St. Augustine run wild. Even St. Thomas might have been 
less rigorous here had he been less influenced by Augustine. It is certainly 
strange that he can concede to Jews and pagans a freedom that he denies 
altogether to heretics. Nevertheless, as the author notes, his exposition 
does contain the germ of future theories of toleration, though the fact 
that these theories did not develop until undeniable experience had 
proved ex facto ad posse the existence of heretics in good faith is eloquent 
commentary on the limitations of the human intellect. 

We have learned then that we must accept as a fact the existence of 
heresy, evil though it be that people should believe and teach error in a 
matter so important as religion. We see that we must accept the fact 
because the alternative, doing violence to conscience, is a greater evil. 
Perhaps we are only beginning to see clearly that the maius malum is 
primarily in the order of charity: that in the tension between charity 
and truth which is the heart of the problem one can err more safely by 
too much charity than by too much truth, for knowledge merely puffs 
up whereas charity builds. 

Father Lecler’s work, then, contains both a full and interesting des- 
cription of the growth of the idea of toleration in the sixteenth century 
and much to provoke reflection on the problem as a whole. His own 
sympathies, while manifest, are argued with restraint, as indeed they 
should be on his principles. If from time to time it might be urged that 
the tension is being resolved too much in favour of a seeming charity 
and too little in favour of truth, forgetting that we are not pure spirits 
confirmed in grace, but rational animals, bearing even after Redemption 
many of the wounds of the fall, bound by our nature to society, where 

bad men—and bad spirits—unrestrained can work destruction even 
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among the people of God, where there’may be something in Augustine’s 
idea of medicinal “salutary constraint "—I feel that Father Lecler 
would be the first to concede that the difficulty is not altogether without 
point. 

PaTRICK J. CORISH 


Tue History oF IsraELt. Vol. I. From the Beginning to the Exile; 
Vol. Il. From the Exile to 135 A.D. By Giuseppe Riccioti, 
Titular Abbot of the Canons Regular of the Lateran. Translated 
by Clement della Penta, O.P. and Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 15 dollars per 
set. 


When the Storia d’Israele by Canon Ricciotti made its first appearance 
some fifteen years ago, it was remarked by competent critics that other 
countries might well envy Italy the possession of such a fine survey of 
Israelite history. That this tribute was not ill-founded nor exaggerated 
has been borne out by the remarkable success which the work has enjoyed 
in the intervening years. Very few works by Catholic authors on such a 
difficult and far-reaching theme can have been so warmly received. Four 
editions in the original Italian, translations into French, Spanish and 
other European languages, and now an English translation which we owe 
to the initiative of American scholars, set their seal on the merits of the 
work. The warmth of the welcome extended to it is not to be explained 
simply on the ground that it answered after a fashion the genuine need 
for a dependable work, written from the Catholic standpoint, on the 
unique chain of events which extends from the call of Abraham to the 
final collapse of Judaism in the time of the Emperor Hadrian. It was 
recognized that here we had a scholarly work which, within the limits set 
by the author, could be placed side by side with well-known studies by 
non-Catholic writers which had tended to dominate thinking about the 
significance of the events recorded in the Old Testament. 

The author, moreover, has the gift of attractive presentation, so that 
apparently dry matter encountered at various stages of Hebrew history 
is brought to life in quite a remarkable way. The introductory note 
to the second volume of the English translation reminds us that in these 
pages we must march to and fro across Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt, trudging along in the company of warriors from 
Persia, Greece and Rome, crossing rivers hitherto unheard of, taking 
part in decisive battles in places whose names are only vaguely familiar, 
and well-nigh breaking one’s jaw on unfamiliar and quite unpronounceable 
names of courtiers, soldiers, prophets and kings. Such forced marches 
through the historical background of the entire biblical narrative are 
unavoidable if one is to see the Old Testament story in proper perspective. 
The least that one can say about Ricciotti’s work is that those who 
travel in his company will find much to relieve the tedium of the journey. 
There is very little danger of any faltering of interest when one comes to 
his treatment of, e.g., Nehemias, the Macchabees, the Herodians, Roman 
intervention in the affairs of Palestine. 
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Another outstanding feature of Ricciotti’s work is the skilful way in 
which Israelite history is set firmly within the general framework of the 
history of Bible lands. Before taking up the story of the call of Abraham 
the author gives a survey of the historical and geographical setting ; a 
concise account of the history of Assyria, Babylon and Egypt is followed 
by chapters on The Amarna Age, The Land of Israel and Archaeological 
Excavations and Sureys. All through full use is made of archaeological 
findings in order to throw light on obscurities of the Old Testament 
narrative. The author is not writing primarily for specialists, but his 
thorough acquaintance with and balanced judgment on the findings of 
the various subsidiary sciences are evident. There is a sense of proportion 
and manifest mastery of the material which inspire confidence. The 
numerous Maps, Tables, and Illustrations enhance the value of the work. 

One must offer sincere congratulations to all those who have had a 
share in the arduous task of preparing an English translation of this 
important work. Most of the first section was translated by Monsignor 
P. Skehan of the Catholic University. The work was carried on from there 
by Fr. Della Penta, and the entire translation was revised and edited 
by Fr. Murphy. Some new sections, e.g., on the Qumran finds, were 
added by Fr. Murphy who also revised the footnotes. The translation 
and editing appear to have been extremely well done. English speakers 
owe a debt of gratitude to all concerned. 

The publishers too deserve commendation for the admirable way in 
which they have presented the new translation. The quality of paper, 
clear print, excellent binding and the reproduction of photographs, etc. 
deserve the highest praise. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 


THE TEACHING AND PRACTICE OF PENANCE IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Excerpta ex disertatione ad Lauream in Facultate Theologica 
Pontificae Universitatis Gregorianae. Auctore Joanne Lisowski. 
London, 1953. 


The present position of the Anglican Communion with regard to the 
sacrament of Penance is that, while in recent times the practice of 
auricular confession has become more frequent, and is by no means 
confined to one school of thought, it is still clear enough that there has 
been no change in formal teaching. The Church of England accepts only 
two sacraments, properly speaking, and Penance is not one of them 
On its own admission it has abrogated, since the sixteenth century, the 
obligation of private confession, which it accepted until then in common 
with the rest of the Church. At the present time private confession of 
sins is often recommended and is looked upon as being extremely 
helpful in certain cases. But its purpose is not to obtain pardon for sin 
or to effect any change in the sinner’s relations with God. That is acco m- 
plished in other ways. The giving of spiritual counsel, the quieting of 
troubled consciences, the solving of difficulties that are proving too much 
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for the individual, the therapeutic value of making a clean breast of 
one’s sins to a fellowman, these are among the effects that such confession 
of sin is supposed to achieve. When there is mention of absolution in 
conjunction with such a confession, as there sometimes is, it is not under- 
stood in the sense of an absolution from the guilt of sin given by God’s 
minister and valid in God’s eyes. All the penitent who goes to confession 
is supposed to receive is “‘ the comfort of God’s word.” 

The Anglo-Catholics, however, do look on Penance as a sacrament and 
sincerely believe that when they receive absolution after confession they 
obtain remission of their sins. They claim that at the Reformation the 
Church of England did not abandon any of the means of salvation given 
to His Church by Christ and that, with regard to Penance in particular, 
it retained the traditional teaching and practice. Father Lisowski in his 
dissertation, of which we have here only a part, investigates the truth of 
that claim. 

The complete dissertation surveys the question of the teaching and 
practice of the Church of England regarding Penance from the Reform- 
ation to the present day. It examines in detail the teaching of the For- 
mularies of Faith and of the first Reformers, of the Caroline Divines, and 
of the Oxford Movement. The decisive question for each of these periods 
is whether or not Penance was looked upon as a sacrament and the ordinary 
means for the remission of post-baptismal sins. 

The volume under review deals only with the teaching of the Formul- 
aries of Faith. From the careful examination to which the author subjects 
them it is quite clear that only two sacraments were accepted in the 
Church of England. It is equally clear that the English Reformers 
abandoned what had been the traditional Catholic teaching only gradually 
and with some reluctance. That becomes evident particularly from a 
comparison of the difficult editions of the Prayer Book on the Rubric for 
Visitation of the Sick. Examination of these Formularies goes to show 
that from the beginning there was a good deal of vagueness and uncert- 
ainty in the teaching of the Church of England. It was no easy matter for 
those responsible to break away entirely from what had been for centuries 
the teaching and practice of the church in England and it is quite clear 
that there were some who were not at all anxious to do so. The Reformers 
on the continental model, who were anxious to remove everything that 
they regarded as Roman teaching and practice, had to contend with a 
conservative party which sought to retain as much as possible of the old 
institutions. The result was an uneasy compromise which retained the 
outward forms—confession of sins as something useful but not obligatory 
and absolution as an exercise of ecclesiastical discipline which had 
nothing to do with the remission of sin. Penance lost its status as a 
sacrament in the church of England only after a struggle but lose it 
it certainly did. The claim that the Church of England still has and never 
lost the sacrament of Penance finds no support in that Church’s own 
Formularies of Faith. 

It seems a pity that Father Lisowski did not publish the complete 
dissertation. If one is to judge from the first part, which we have in the 
present slender volume, he has done a very careful and thorough piece 
of research. The outline of the remainder given in the Introduction 
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suggests that some of the later chapters may prove of even greater 
interest. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS. Volume XVIII, St. Gregory of Nyssa : 
The Lord’s Prayer ; The Beatitudes. Translated and annotated 
by Hilda C. Graef. Volume XIX, Origen : Prayer ; Exhortation 
to Martyrdom. Translated and annotated by John J. O’Meara. 
Volume XX, Rufinus : A Commentary on the Apostles Creed. 
Translated and annotated by J. N. D. Kelly. Westminster, 
Maryland, The Newman Press. London, Longmans, Green 
& Co. 


St. Gregory of Nyssa was one of the great theologians of antiquity 
and his importance as an ascetical and mystical writer has sometimes 
been lost sight of. These two homilies on the Lord’s Prayer and on the 
Beatitudes are concerned mainly with practical instruction and moral 
exhortation. They show that with all his great theological learning 
Gregory was in close touch with the life of his day and had a clear under- 
standing of the needs and difficulties of the contemporary Christian. 
The study of some of the Fathers is made more difficult than it might 
be by their philosophical views and the general intellectual atmosphere 
in which they lived. That is particularly true of Gregory of Nyssa. In 
these two works, however, where he deals with the more practical side 
of the Christian life, there is no such difficulty and the reader is given a 
new insight into the mind of one of the greatest thinkers of the early 
centuries. In the Introduction, Translation and Notes, Miss Hilda Graef 
maintains the high standard of scholarship to which the earlier numbers 
of this series have. accustomed us. 

Volume XIX contains two works of Origen which are again of a strictly 
practical nature, the treatise on Prayer and the Exhortation to Martyr- 
dom. Origen’s treatise was one of the first of a long series of works on the 
subject of prayer in general and the Lord’s Prayer in particular, and most 
of these which came after it were influenced by it. Those who are anxious 
to know something about the spirituality of Origen will find it fascinating 
reading. The Introduction, Translation and Notes are in the competent 
hands of Prof. O’Meara of University College, Dublin, who has already 
been responsible for Volume XII of this series. 

Rufinus was net one of the great writers of his day and his literary 
output consisted chiefly of translations into Latin of the Greek Fathers 
such as Origen, Eusebius, Basil and Gregory Nazianzen. Of his original 
works the most important is his Commentary on the Apostles Creed. 
This work is of general interest as an example of the type of catechetical 
instruction which aimed at explaining and justifying the Christian faith 
to a people many centuries removed from ourselves. It is of great im- 
portance for the light it throws on the history of the evolution of the 
early credal forms. From the period before Rufinus we know litile or 

nothing of the creeds that were used throughout the Western Church. 
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His work is invaluable in helping us to reconstruct the texts of two 
important local creeds, that of Aquileia in which he was baptized and 
that of Rome. The latter, he believed, had preserved intact the original 
summary drawn up by the apostles, partly because there were no heresies 
to contend with at Rome, and partly because the custom prevailing 
there of making candidates recite the creed publicly ruled out the poss- 
ibility of interpolation. The reconstruction of the text of this Rome 
creed is one of the main problems in which all students of the early 
creeds are interested. For this work of Rufinus the editors were fortunate 
in having the services of Dr. Kelly, a recognized authority on the history 
of the Creed, whose book Early Christian Creeds received such favourable 
notice on its publication in 1949. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


Le CHRETIEN ET L’ANGoISSE. By Hans Urs Von Balthasar. Translated 
from the German by Claire Champollion. Desclée de Brouwer. 
1954. 


Neither before nor afcer Kierkegaard had anyone attempted to treat 
of “anguish” from the theological viewpoint. Some ancients and 
medievals had included it among the passions of the soul ; but it was only 
after the materialism of the eighteenth and the post-Romanticism of 
the early nineteenth century that it became a focal-point in the thought 
of philosophers like Schelling and Hegel. Even Kierkegaard dealt with 
it mainly from the psychological rather than from the theological stand- 
point ; consequently after his tirae it was taken up by psychoanalysts 
and existentialists. When Christianity was accused of being “ the religion 
of anguish’ it was the poets and not the theologians who sprang to its 
defence. It would appear then, says the author, that there is ample 
room for a theological discussion of the subject. 

In dealing with the concept of anguish the theologian turns to Revela- 
tion and in this matter his attention is riveted on Sacred Scripture for 
Tradition has little to say on the subject. And because Revelation is 
meant for men of all time the concept of anguish found therein abstracts 
from the modalities of anguish peculiar to a particular epoch (the anguish 
of a machine-age will have nuances which distinguish it from that of 
other centuries). The teaching of Revelation is that anguish, like suffering 
and death, is a fundamental part in human living : neutral in itself it has 
acquired a new value in and through the redemption of Christ. 

The description of anguish in the Old Testament is to be found mainly 
in the Sapiential Books. “ All is vanity and vexation of spirit.” From 
birth to death anguish is inescapable. This is true for just and unjust 
alike but the anguish is different in each case. That of the sinner is 
described in Wisdom 17. There he is said to be in darkness, frightened 
by phantoms of his own imagination, isolated—in an isolation brought 
on himself because he wished to be hidden from God in his sin. The 
just on the other hand are forbidden to fear, a prohibition based on the 
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alliance of God with His people. But they still fear God who demands 
an absolute fidelity and who imposes on them heavy obligations which 
reveal their weakness and incapacity. They are constrained by fear to 
live in a domain from which fear has been banished. To disobey is to 
be punished ; and the man on whom misfortune falls is never sure that 
he is not being punished by God. 

The doctrine of anguish is completed and transformed by the teaching 
of the New Testament. The Apocalypse describes the lot of the sinner in 
words more terrifying than any found in the Old Testament. But the 
lot of the just is very different. In assuming human nature Christ knew 
anguish, and in the Passion He experienced anguish without limit. 
He made of it an instrument of redemption. Now the Christian need 
not, must not fear. In fact he often does ; but that is because he is not 
fully Christian, he is not living up to his ideals. He may of course be 
allowed to share in the anguish of Christ, thus making his suffering fruitful; 
but he can do so only if he has already experienced some of the joys of 
Redemption. 

In the last chapter the author attempts to probe the foundations of 
this concept. For the medieval, anguish was a sensible passion, inimical 
to philosophizing. For the modern it stands at the threshold of philosophy. 
It is born ‘n the mind when man considers the transcendence and 
contingence of being. That anguish, says von B .ithasar, exists but it is 
not the complete picture of anguish. For the fundamental anguish of 
man arises from seeing the empty gulf between himself and God. That 
did not exist for Adam before the Fall. Besides discursive knowledge 
he had an intuition of all things in relation to God. That power was not 
restored to men. But the gulf can be bridged and that anguish dispelled 
by availing of the fruits of Redemption, by the exercise of the theological 
virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity. 


T. CROWLEY 
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